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Cover Girl Life’s just a bower of blossoms for winsome 
Eloise Hardt in this cover girl pose. Nor is there a trace of 
a paradox about this bewitching model. When the camera 
stops clicking, her enthusiasm doesn’t diminish a fraction. 
Win, draw or lose, I love life, she frankly confides. More- 
over, she describes modeling as a taste of “‘sugar heaven.” 

After finishing a role in the film, Casanova Brown, Eloise 
embarked on a USO tour. Photograph by Glenn Embree. 
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“Goodbye, my young American,” said his mother 
as he embarked on his westward journey. “You are 
going home and I am staying in a strange land.” 


It’s Ameriea for Me 


by WOLFGANG KREBS 


ALWAYS WANTED to go _ to 

America and live there. As a 
schoolboy, before the last war, I 
listened to relatives who had 
traveled all over that fabulous land. 

Two young aunts had been gov- 
ernesses with wealthy families and 
moved with them to California, 
New Mexico, Maine and almost all 
states between. An older cousin, 
who was a forest warden, had also 
doubled as a pinch-hit preacher. 
A young uncle? a photographer, 
had worked as a salmon-fisher, 
cowboy and teacher. That a man 
could change his calling like a shirt 
when he pleased—this fact alone 
was fascinating to me. I flung a 
thousand questions about America 
at them and they never tired of 
answering. How long did it take to 
cross the country by train? Oh, 
about six days. Six days? Good 
Lord! Day and night? Yes, day 
and night. And all the same coun- 
try, the same flag, the same lan- 
guage? Of course, of course. Hadn’t 
I been told that in school? 

Of course I had, but it all seemed 
so very tremendous. When I traveled 
one hour by train I arrived at the 
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French border; a little over one 
hour and there was the Dutch 
border; again an hour and there 
was the Belgian border. Another 
flag, another tongue, barbed wire, 
soldiers, guns. It didn’t make sense, 
now that I had heard my cousins, 
uncles and aunts talk about thou- 
sands of miles within the borders 
of just one country. 

They said: “In the North there 
is Canada, a country about as large 
as the United States. It is the 
easiest thing to cross that border. 
No red tape, no fuss at all.” 

They told me of endless prairies, 
all flat expanse and sun, and about 
the giant redwoods, the canyons, 
the lakes of Michigan and the 
pueblos of the Southwest. How, off 
the Atlantie Coast, the Gulf Stream 
meets the Atlantic—the Gulf Stream 
indigo-blue, the Atlantic green. 
They showed me pictures of an 
incredible sunset in the Sierras, the 
Mississippi rolling in the moon- 
light, the Colorado river raging 
against its rock prison, and a cattle 
stampede on a Texas plain. 

My older cousin, beating his fists 
against the closet door, imitated 






































the thousand-fold beating of hoofs. 
Shivers raced along my spine. 
‘What a fine country that must 
be!”’ I said. ‘‘How are the people?” 

“Well, the people . . . they are 
good and bad, like anywhere, but 
all in all they are patient about 
other people’s errors, more cheerful 
and friendlier. For instance, a 
policeman there wouldn’t strut 
around like a general and snarl 
at a person for every little thing. 
Why, a general once asked me for 
a light for his cigarette. You know 
what he said? He said, ‘Got a 
match, Bud?’ ” 

*“Bud?”’ I asked. “‘What does it 
mean, Bud?” It meant pal, friend. 
It was enormous! A general in my 
country would eat you up if you 
came within 20 feet of him! 


ALL I HAD HEARD and seen of the 
new country went to my head like 
new wine. It kept fermenting in 
my mind. It was like a wild organ 
tune, like drums in the night, like 
a thunderclap splitting a_ black 
cloud. Sometimes it marched ahead 
of me like a victorious army, and 
sometimes it was a soft reassuring 
whisper. But it was always America. 

I longed for America when the 
teacher beat the tips of my fingers 
with a bamboo stick until the skin 
burst and blood came because I 
hadn’t hollered Hurrah loud enough 
when the old, decrepit King Lud- 
wig of Bavaria passed by in his 
royal car. I dreamed of America, 
when shivering, hungry and afraid 
to die I squatted in a mudhole 
awaiting the attack; and when 
I sat on a hard wooden bench in 
pitch-dark solitary, because an of- 
ficer had called me names and [| 
had resented it. I cowered on that 
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bench and spat out my hate, formu- 
lated my hopes and talked to an im- 
aginary audience, exhorting them 
to overthrow the swinish tyranny. 
And America again was my hope 
when near-famine came and revo- 
lution, and a blackness that ob- 
scured the future. 

Peace came and a prelude to 
another war. Into my picture of 
America, there crept something 
else. The realization of the mind 
and soul of that land began to take 
shape. I devoured books about it, 
and about the incredible achieve- 
ments of a thousand American men. 
Lincoln. Buffalo Bill. Peary. Edi- 
son. With a pride that constricted 
my throat I read of men like Pas- 
torius, Muhlenberg, Steuben, 
Schurz. 

I saw the young, strong soldiers 
of America on the Rhine. They 
were conquerors but they did not 
strut, and they had a friendly re- 
serve. They seemed to be happier 
than any other group of soldiers. 
Theirs must be a happy land. 

And then came the inevitable 
day when I said goodbye to my 
wife, my little daughter and son, 
my two-week-old baby, and my 
mother. I would save up and send 
the tickets for my wife and children. 
I felt like a pioneer, crossing the 
western plains toward the long 
shadow of the Sierras. My mother 
said, ““Goodbye, my young Ameri- 
can. I am too old to follow you. 
But [ll be with you in spirit, 
always. You are going home and 
I am staying in a strange land.” 

The ship reached the shore of 
America on a full-mooned night 
late in summer. It waited far out 
in Boston Harbor for daylight and 
for tugs to bring it to the pier. 
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I awoke and noticed the unusual 
stillness. Dressing quickly, I went 
up on deck. Others were there. 
The moon rode high above the 
glittering mirror of water. The 
masts threw sharp shadows across 
the deck. Men and women stood 
by the railing and peered through 
the night at the shore. 

The coast was a long arc, shot 
through with light and sound, 
seething with movement. There 
was a stretch of low, sprawling 
buildings that gradualiy gave way 
to higher and higher structures, 
reaching a climax in tremendous 
ones with towers and turrets. Some 
of these buildings set hundreds of 
light squares against the night and 
it looked as if castles suspended in 
mist and smoke were floating 
above the city. To our right was 
the shrill hammering of a shipyard. 
The giant arms of cranes, flood- 
lighted, reached out across the 
water, grabbed dark objects, and 
swung them back. 

A terrible vitality seemed to 
reach out from the shore and dig 
deep into my innards. A big trip- 
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“I was born in 1900 in the southwest 
corner of Germany, where the nearness of 
France and the racial intermingling of the 
two peoples produce a type of men decidedly 
un-German in their love of liberty and hate 
of dictatorship,” wrote Wolfgang Krebs 
when we asked him for a biographical note 
about himself. Today this immigrant of 20 
years ago, who was himself active in Ger- 
many’s post-war revolution, helps make parts 
for ship turbines in a Westinghouse war 
plant, lives in a Philadelphia suburb and 
has a 20-year-old son in America’s army. 
He writes, he explains, first because he loves 
the English language; second, because he 
once found adiscarded typewriter on a trash 
heap and became a master of typing. 
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hammer worked in my throat at 
top speed. 

All that was 20 years ago. Yes, 
two decades have passed since I 
first set foot on American soil. 
From where I sit now I can look 
through one window and see a 
green mass of trees and leaves 
swaying under a very blue sky. 
Looking through another I see a 
typical suburban street. The houses 
are set back and surrounded by 
verdant lawns. The doors are 
flanked by small trees, the bases 
of the houses fringed with flowers. 
Children play, neighbors gossip, 
people embark upon a Sunday’s 
visit. All is peaceful. 

But thousands of miles away a 
murderous war is being fought. The 
boy who was two weeks old when I 
left for America is now an American 
soldier. 

He is a funny kid—shy, proud, 
tender, strong and friendly. On the 
day he left for the Army we stoad 
at the back of the house and looked 
toward the wave-like succession of 
white hills. At their base a black 
creek snaked through the silvery 
expanse of the snow. The trees 
stood naked against the brilliance. 
“I'd like to have one more spring 
at home,” my boy said suddenly. 
Then he shrugged his shoulders. 
“Oh, well. That’s not the way to 
get this blasted war over with.” 

He has gone off to the fighting 
so that all young men all over the 
world can have not one more 
spring, but many springs at home. 
Most of all he goes because America 
needs him—an America which is 
not only rock and earth but a state 
of mind, a mental process, a spiri- 
tual force, a place where all races, 
all nationalities live within one 








border and under one flag, speak- 
ing one tongue. Here is a people 
tired of the old concept of nation- 
alism, of its silly squabbles, its 
kings, dictators and murderers. 

I have often tried to explain this 
love of country. What brought me 
here was fascination for a complex, 
mysterious and distant land. Second 
only was the hope that I would eat 
better and oftener. 

Here, true, I have been a victim 
of unemployment for long stretches 
and suffered anxiety. I have seen 
things that were utterly un-Amer- 
ican—slavering worship of great 
wealth, hatred of race, contempt for 
others. But always there have been 
angry and effective protests and 
successful and honest attempts at 
fighting the un-American thing. 
The clear voice of America has 
always come to the fore. Here at 
least is the hope and the vision of 
what life can be. 

.When I think of my love for 
America I think of a thousand 
things that have happened to me 
within her borders. I think of the 
young, thin Y.M.C.A. man who 
walked tirelessly getting me a job. 
He had never seen me before. He 
would get no percentage of my 
salary if he succeeded. What urged 
him on? 

I remember the time I worked 
with a section gang of Negro 
workers, a period when I[ was ex- 
periencing bitter homesickness. At 
every opportunity they stood in a 
huddle, glancing at me sideways, 
acting importantly and _ secretly. 
After a while one of them came 
over to talk to me in pitifully 
inadequate German. 

Then, one day, a truck backed 
into the huddle and the colored 
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boys scattered. One tried to dive 
between the wheels to retrieve a 
dark object, and was hurled to 
safety by another. I picked up the 
object, which was an English-Ger- 
mandictionary, and showed it tothe 
gang. They were embarrassed but 
finally an older man _ explained: 
“Well, we saw you were homesick. 
So we thought we’d buy’ one of 
them dictionaries and study it so’s 
we could talk to you. We ’uns 
thought you might not be so home- 
sick then.” 

*“You wonderful bums!’ I said, 
and embraced them one by one. 

I remember the time of my long 
unemployment. My little girls came 
home with an American Legion 
invitation for a Christmas celebra- 
tion. The boy was also invited. 
They returned, happy with tales 
of ice cream and cake and loaded 
with gifts. Later I talked to one 
of the post leaders and remarked 
that it had been decent to invite 
the children of a man who had 
fought against him. He snarled, 
‘Are you kidding me?” Then, 
more softly, ‘‘You’re as welcome 
as the rest of them.” 

I think of the time when I was 
penniless and jobless and my family 
was to be evicted from our home. 
A helpful soul from the community 
health department tacked a scarlet 
fever sign on our door which kept 
the constable at a respectful dis- 
tance for two months. Perhaps even 
the constable wasn’t wholly guilt- 
less. ‘My!’ he exclaimed regret- 
fully. ‘Scarlet fever! That’s bad, 
ain’t it. Well, V’ll be back in two 
months.” I saw him wink with his 
one good eye. The other he had 
lost in battle against the Germans. 

I think of the time when I went 
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ive to the American consul at Coblenz _ travel first-class as well as anyone.” 
a on the Rhine to see about my pass- The consul chuckled. “See that 
to port. He asked me: “Have you you get the blazes out of here. Your 
he ever been arrested or imprisoned?” passport will be sent to you.” He 
er- “Why, yes,” I said, with some _ stared me out of the room. I peeped 
he hesitation. ‘““That makes it bad,” back through the keyhole. The 
nut said the consul. ‘‘What for?” consul’s broad shoulders shook 
od: “An officer in our army called with laughter; then he turned back 
ck. me ‘swine’ and told me to stand at to his papers and shook his head, 
of attention. I refused and said thata_ grinning. 
0’s swine couldn’t stand at attention. ‘“‘What a bunch!” I said to my- 
ins Another time I was arrested and self. 
ne- fined because I bought a fourth- It is because of such things that 
class railroad ticket and rode in a_ I love this country . . . “You are 
id, first-class compartment.” going home,” my mother said to 
ne. *‘What did you do that for?” the me when I left for America. ‘““You 
ng consul asked. are going home and I am staying 
me “I figured I had the right to’ ina foreign land.” 
ion 
ra- 
8 Bombers from Heaven 
led A A PARTICULARLY heavy Allied raid on Berlin, Goering 
one discovered Hitler prowling the streets, worriedly looking this 
ced way and that. 
ite *‘And what, mine Fuehrer,”’ said Goering, “‘are you seeking?” 
ad “Well,” said Hitler, “the BBC said last night that I should be 
ed, able to see the handwriting on the wall by now, but—” 
en, “Y es, Adolf?” was ate 
aan Damn it, Hermann, I can’t find a wall.”—G.Lenn R. Dopp 
ROM THE NETHERLANDS COMES the story of a German who, while 
vas i cation for a train, left the platform to wash his hands and 
ily returned to find that his suitcase was gone. He complained 
ne. angrily to a Dutch workman standing nearby about a country 
ity where “‘such things” could happen. 
rlet “It’s nothing to what happened to me,”’ returned the Dutchman 
ept laconically. ““While I was waiting for a train at Cologne, I went 
dis- to wash my hands. When I returned, my suitcase was gone, the 
ai platform was gone—in fact the whole darn station was gone!” 
‘Ite —WINIFRED NIENHUIS SMITH 
ret- O ACCOMMODATE SIGHTSEEING Americans in Italy, pre-war 
ad, tourist guidebooks have been distributed. Since the guides 
[wO are not up-to-date, a special note has been pasted in each copy 
his reading: ““Through the courtesy of the Allied bomber forces, 
nad the casual visitor will observe a number of drastic changes in 
ns. the landscape and buildings.” —Larry WOLTERS 
ent 
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The big sergeant came into the 
mess hall, took one look at the table 
and made for thenearest KP pusher. 
“Whose bright idea was it to put 


those flowers on the mess table?” 


“The colonel’s,’ answered the 
KP innocently. 

**Really,”’ said the sarge. “Pretty, 
ain’t they?” —Fort Sheridan Tower 


They were dancing at the Service 
Club. He held her tightly, his eyes 
closed, and danced as though float- 
ing on a cloud. Then the music 
stopped. “Let’s go out on the 
porch,” he said. 

Outside he took her in his arms 
and whispered in her shell-like ear, 
‘Darling, I love you so. Say you 
love me, too. [I may not be rich like 
Sergeant Brown. I may not have a 
car like Sergeant Brown or spend 
money like he does, but I love 
you so much I’d do anything in 
the world for you.” 

Two soft white arms reached 
round his neck, and two ruby lips 
whispered in his ear, “Darling, 
introduce me to Sergeant Brown.” 

—Camp Gordon Amphibian 


It was an eerie night. But the 
rookie guard was dauntless and un- 
afraid. Suddenly he heard footsteps. 





Changing Your Address? 
Subscribers changing addresses 
should notify the Coronet Subscrip- 
tion Department one month before 
the change is to take effect. Both 
old and new addresses must be given. 














**Halt, who’s there?” he shouted. 
“Officer of the Day.” 
“Advance, Officer of the Day, 
and be recognized,” said the guard. 
The OD advanced. ‘‘You did a 
good job of challenging me, but 
what if you saw Hitler and Tojo 
coming down that road?” 

“Td fire twice and start running” 

“‘Why would you start running?” 

*‘Because them two buzzards 
would be dead—the war would be 
over—and I’m anxious to get home 
to my wife.” —Camp Sibert News 


A veteran chief bos’n mate was 
heard to remark, “It’s the war 
that’s ruining the Navy—the way 
they are taking in so many civil- 
ians.”’ —Brookley Field a la Moad 


An AMM instructor, who sus- 
pected his class was drowsing off 
on him, decided to catch everyone 
off base. So he suddenly dropped 
into double talk. 

“You then take the loose sections 
of fendered smolg and gwelg them 
—being careful not to overheat the 
broughtabs. Then extract and 
wampf them gently for about a 
time and a half. Fwengle each one 
twice, then swiftly dip them in 
blinger (if handy). Otherwise dis- 
criminate the entire instrument in 
twetchels. Are there any questions?” 

“Yes,” came a sleepy voice from 
the rear. ‘‘Please ‘explain what 
twetchels are.’” —Norman Bull Horn 
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G. I. Justice 


by JosEpH WECHSBERG 


nN A UNITED StaTEs Army outpost, 
I somewhere in the Orient, a 
private stands at attention before 
a general court-martial. A hush 
falls over the white-washed court- 
room as the presiding officer reads 
the secret, written ballots of the 
seven members of the highest 
military court. The defendant’s face 
is a ghostlike mask. According to 
the 58th Article of War, “‘any per- 
son subject to military law who 
deserts .. . the service of the United 
States in time of war, shall suf- 
fer death or such other punishment 
as the court-martial may direct.” 

The court-martial finds the 
soldier defendant guilty of all 
“charges and specifications.”’ The 
verdict: death. 

Contrary to popular notions, the 
execution will not be carried out 
the following morning “at sun- 
rise.’’ It may not be carried out at 
all. The soldier has a last chance. 
The records of his trial will be 
reviewed by the Military Justice 
Division of the War Department, 
and expert judge advocates will 
spot any irregularities. In addition, 
the case will be reviewed by one of 
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Officers wearing the crossed quill and 
sword insignia, our GI Lawyers, prove 
indispensable to GI Joe’s well-being 


the four Boards of Review in the 
office of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral. Its opinion, in writing, will be 
submitted to Major General Myron 
C. Cramer, the Judge Advocate 
General. If he approves of the 
sentence, the death penalty must 
be confirmed by the President of 
the United States. 

Military justice, like the mills of 
the gods, works slowly, but, in 
spite of what most people think, 
gives the soldier more rights than 
does the civilian court. The Articles 
of War know three kinds of courts- 
martial. The summary court-mar- 
tial, presided over by only one 
officer (not a judge advocate), tries 
comparatively mild offenses, pro- 
nounces punishment up to one 
month of confinement. The special 
court-martial, consisting of three 
or more officers, none of them a 
judge advocate, imposes sentences 
up to six months. The general 
court-martial has at least five 
members, with a member of the 
Judge Advocate General’s Depart- 
ment usually sitting in as legal 
expert and administering the oath 
to the members of the court. The 






































general court-martial, the highest 
military court, tries the most 
serious crimes, such as desertion, 
rape, murder and treason, and 
pronounces the stiffest penalties, 
including death. 

Trying soldiers at courts-martial 
is the business of the Judge Advo- 
cate General’s Department. It 
isn’t a cheerful way of life and even 
rugged noncoms and veterans of, 
many battles shiver in their shoes 
at the mere mention of a general 
court-martial. Officers of the Judge 
Advocate General’s Department 
are somewhat bitter about this way 
of thinking. ““We are no execu- 
tioners,” they say. ‘“‘We are the 
legal advisers of the Secretary of 
War, the Under-Secretary, the 
Chief of Staff and so on. Many of 
the Judge Advocate General’s staff 
officers are outstanding specialists 
in taxation, contracts, international 
law, military government. A good 
judge advocate must be as good a 
sleuth as the late Sherlock Holmes, 
as good a diplomat as Talleyrand, 
and besides, an all-round expert in 
handling people.” 

Few soldiers ever speak to a 
judge advocate officer, easily identi- 
fied by the crossed quill and sword 
insignia on his collar. Yet the “GI 
Lawyers” are as important to GI 
Joe’s well-being as the Army 
doctors. A sick soldier is no good 
to the Army, but neither is a soldier 
worrying about insurance, legal 
problems, taxes, property trouble 
or family affairs, all of which are 
part of the activities of the Judge 
Advocate General’s men. 

There is a judge advocate officer 
in nearly every American military 
outpost between Greenland and 
Australia, between England and 
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China, between the Aleutians and 
the South Pacific, with every Army 
corps, expeditionary force, division, 
post, camp and service command, 
and at every port of embarkation 
and debarkation. 

In an Indian port a native long- 
shoreman is hurt while unloading 
supplies from an American ship. In 
the crowded streets of Chungking 
an American Army jeep driver ac- 
cidentally strikes and injures an 
absent-minded coolie. In both cases 
doctors at the nearest United States 
Army hospitals take care of the 
wounded men’s health; the judge 
advocate officers on duty with the 
nearest military units investigate 
the accidents, examine witnesses, 
write down the necessary reports 
and suggest what amount should 
be paid as indemnity. 

Recently a member of the Judge 
Advocate General’s Department 
returned from an extended trip 
through northern Canada, where 
the United States government 
bought extensive land properties 
near the Alcan Highway. He said, 
“It wasn’t easy to convince the 
old prospectors and landowners up 
there that War Department land 
purchases, sales and leases have to 
be examined by our department. I 
finally convinced them by explain- 
ing that the United States Army is 
about the biggest business firm on 
earth today and that any good 
firm needs a lawyer.” 

American troops, moving into 
an Italian town, capture a saboteur. 
The case is investigated by the 
judge advocate officer on duty with 
the most advanced unit. At the 
same time, near a North African 
garrison, a group of Italian prison- 
ers of war complain about food and 
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treatment. The division’s judge ad- 
vocate officer is called upon to 
examine the complaint. : 
The men of the Judge Advocate 
General’s Department work in the 
firing lines as well as behind them. 
Many have won citations for 
bravery and for flawless perform- 
ance of their often difficult duties. 
Major Smith (or Jones, for that 
matter), who was a moderately 
successful attorney in a medium- 
sized Midwestern town before he 
enlisted, early in 1942, was sent to 
the Judge Advocate General’s 
School and became a GI Lawyer. 
The major says, “Before Pearl 
Harbor I felt quite smug and im- 
portant handling the legal affairs 
of three or four corporations and 
perhaps two scores of individuals. 
Today I am attached to an Army 
post, handling legal matters equal 
in number to those of a middle- 
sized town. The day I arrived I 
had the case of a soldier who got 
drunk and smashed a couple of 
windows, a contract fraud case 
amounting to over a million dol- 
lars, an irregularity concerning the 
soldiers’ registered mail and a bond 
question involving a high govern- 
ment official. I had to give an 
opinion on state taxation and two 
on general courts-martial. I spoke 
to men of practically every rank, 
from private to three star general. 
At the end of that day, my pre- 
military ego was somewhat crushed. 
Everything that I had done before 
seemed very silly and unimportant. 
I was able to help a soldier who 
was in terrible trouble and convince 
him that his situation wasn’t hope- 
less. I felt tired—and wonderful.” 
Courts-martial, however, are the 
outstanding activity of the Judge 
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Advocate General’s men. Before a 
general court-martial is ordered, a 
preliminary investigation examines 
the soldier’s behavior and de- 
termines whether there is sufficient 
grounds for a trial. During this in- 
vestigation the soldier defendant 
has the right to call his own wit- 
nesses at the government’s expense, 
to cross-examine the prosecution’s 
witnesses and to study all evidence 
prepared by the prosecution against 
himself. He may, if he wishes, refuse 
to testify, without prejudicing his 
situation. If he makes an unsworn 
statement, he must not be cross- 
examined. The inexperienced sol- 
dier is given a chance to tell how 
he got into trouble without danger 
of being cuddled into a “‘confession”’ 
by the prosecuting officer. If a 
court-martial is ordered, the de- 
fendant may bring a “counsel of 
his own selection,” either a military 
or civilian lawyer, or both. If 
he doesn’t care to be represented 
by a lawyer, he will be given a de- 
fense attorney by the government. 


SOON AFTER America’s entry into 
the war there began a terrific need 
for more trained G.I. Lawyers. In 
September 1942, after a short inter- 
lude in Washington, D.C., the 
Judge Advocate General’s School, 
which its students somewhat sar- 
castically refer to as ‘‘Lawyers’ 
West Point,’ was moved to the 
University of Michigan Campus at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. There 
“lawyers 28 to 46 years of age with 
outstanding legal backgrounds and 
superior military records,” after 
four tough, trying months, become 
commissioned officers for service as 
judge advocates. 

Soldiers who tried to get into 
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Lawyers’ West Point because it 
seemed a soft way of getting a com- 
mission, have had the surprise of 
their lives. As a graduate of Ann 
Arbor recently put it, “Life at Ann 
Arbor is anything but fun, even 
compared to the _ back-breaking 
routine of Fort Benning, Georgia, 
or Fort Sill, Oklahoma, where 
they turn out infantry and field 
artillery officers. We had every- 
thing—fox-hole digging, rifle drill, 
calisthenics, drill and more drill, 
in addition to many hours of in- 
struction a day. Some of the 
students were white-haired attor- 
neys or dignified ex-justices. You 
should have seen them shine their 
shoes, arrange their footlockers for 
inspection and button up and shine 
their brass buttons. . .” 

Judge Advocate Generals (called 
J.A.G.’s) are quite conscious of 
their noble tradition which goes 
all the way back to General Wash- 
ington’s Continental Army. Colonel 
Tudor, the first Judge Advocate 
General, served under George 
Washington from 1775 to 1777. 
One of his assistants was John 
Marshall, who later became Chief 





can lick them!’’ 





Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Colonel ‘Tudor’s successor was 
Colonel John Lawrance. He served 
as judge advocate at the trial of 
Major André, who negotiated with 
Benedict Arnold for the surrender 
of West Point and was captured on 
his return from the negotiations. 

Today the GI Lawyer’s job is 
tougher than ever. The files of the 
Judge Advocate General’s Depart- 
ment are full of quiet heroism: 
dramatic stories from all over the 
world where American troops are 
fighting. Diplomacy, tact, common 
sense and legal knowledge are nec- 
essary to disentangle the difficult 
and often delicate problems— 
breaches of military discipline, sabo- 
tage, fraudulent claims, desertion. 
It’s all in the team song of the 
students at Lawyers’ West Point 
at Ann Arbor, Michigan, where 
they march and sing: 

We will review courts-martial in 

Indta, 

Contracts in Africa, 

Claims in Australta, 

We'll bomb the Huns with courts in 

Algeria, 

We are the F.A.G.’s!! 


Dratt Daze 


T WAS BOUND TO HAPPEN—and probably did in many news- 
papers. In the story concerning elimination of the 3-B classifi- 
cation, the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch reported that the first to be 
called in the future would be “‘single men without children.’ 


b 


—Editor & Publisher 


Office and offered his services. When asked, “Can you fight 
the Japs?” the kid replied, ““Look, chum, you’ve got a lot of 
men that can lick the Japs. But the Japs got kids, too. And I 


A, BELLIGERENT 10-year-old appeared at a Naval Recruiting 


—FRANCES FILLER 
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A youngster in search of spring flowers 
in a lonely mountain fastness stumbles 
upon unmistakable evidence of murder 


The Skeleton That Came to Life 


by ARCHIE McFEDRIES 


A YOUNG BOY not yet in his teens, 
searching for trailing arbutus 
near the summit of Cheesecock 
Mountain in Rockland County, 
New York, on April 13, 1922, stum- 
bled upon a sight that terrified him. 
A human skeleton, picked white by 
buzzards, lying on a bed of de- 
cayed leaves. 

When authorities in the nearby 
village of Garnersville removed the 
skeleton from its lonely resting 
place, it was found to be that of a 
woman. The coroner’s examination 
pointed to murder, for the skull 
had been cracked and crushed by 
three separate and distinct blows. 
But chances of locating the woman’s 
murderer looked slim, as it was 
quite obvious:from the condition of 
the skeleton that it had been om the 
mountain top for months. 

After news of the gruesome dis- 
covery had spread in Garnersville, 
the villagers who lived below Cheese- 
cock Mountain recalled something 
unexplainable that they had noticed 
during the previous summer and 
fall. They had seen, from time to 
time, a large white flag waving from 
a tall tree atop Cheesecock called 
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the Lonesome Pine. A search of the 
Lonesome Pine vicinity disclosed a 
makeshift love nest under a ledge 
near the mountain’s summit, but 
it was entirely devoid of clues. 

The local authorities spent two 
weeks investigating blind alleys be- 
fore they enlisted the aid of the 
New York City Police Department, 
and Grant Williams, a retired cap- 
tain, formerly attached to Man- 
hattan’s Bureau of Missing Persons, 
was put on the case. 

Williams was known in police 
circles as a miracle man. Not only 
was he remarkable for his keen and 
almost uncanny deductions, but he 
had developed a system whereby 
he could determine from human 
bone structure what the contours of 
the flesh had been like. Back in 
1916, the captain had taken the 
skull of an unidentified man who 
was a murder victim and, with only 
the bone structure to guide him, had 
reproduced the man’s features in 
wax. Photographed, the wax face 
proved so accurate it could scarcely 
be distinguished from a likeness of 
the victim taken during life. 

When Captain Williams arrived 
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in Garnersville, he told the author- 
ities that the condition of the skele- 
ton clearly indicated it was that 
of a young woman about 25 years 
old. “Furthermore,” he added 
thoughtfully, “her murderer was 
left-handed.” 

Asked how he had arrived at 
that conclusion, Williams pointed 
out that all three blows had been 
delivered to the left side of the 
skull. That might make it appear 
that the blows had been inflicted 
by a right-handed person standing 
in front of the victim. But, actually, 
the blows were delivered from the 
rear, because the cracks in the skull 
structure would have run in the 
opposite direction had the blows 
come from the front. “Since they 
were delivered from the rear,’ he 
explained, ‘‘and are on the left side 
of the skull, the person who struck 
them had to be left-handed.”’ 


Waite WIL.IaMs was packing the 
skeleton for return to New York, 
another strange discovery was made 
on the mountain. Searchers, who 
had continued to comb the region 
for clues, found what appeared to 
be a wig. Actually, Williams found 
it to be the dried scalp of the mur- 
dered girl, with all the hair virtu- 
ally intact. He explained that after 
the skull muscles had dried they 
had loosened, the scalp skin had 
hardened, holding the hair in place, 
and finally the winter winds had 
torn it from the head. ‘‘Notice,’’ he 
pointed out, “that the hair is quite 
black. Eventually, its color and tex- 
ture will play a part in the solution 
we hope for.” 

Back in New York City, in a room 
on 15th Street, Williams began his 
work of constructing the face of the 
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dead girl as it had looked in life. 
He sterilized the skeleton with 
formaldehyde and mounted it firm- 
ly. Next, he took some plasteline, a 
clay putty used by sculptors, and 
spread a thin layer over the entire 


- face of the skull. Then, guided by 


the bone construction, he applied 
more of the putty, occasionally 
stopping to feel the flesh of his own 
face for further guidance. 

The contours of the skull told him 
that the victim’s cheek bones had 
been broad, high and prominent; 
that her chin had been abnormally 
long, her jaws square. The bone 
structure of the nose had a thick 
end, indicating that the feature had 
been snubby, and he applied the 
putty accordingly. The work was a 
challenge to his ingenuity, but as 
he concentrated on details the head 
began to assume lifelike qualities. 

Absorbed in his task, the captain 
forgot to eat regularly and some- 
times worked all night. One mid- 
night during a violent thunder- 
storm, he found himself progressing 
with remarkable speed. Before that, 
the work had been slow and ardu- 
ous. Now it seemed as though some 
unknown force was guiding his 
fingers. ““Maybe it was my imagi- 
nation,” he said later, “and maybe 
it wasn’t. But as I stood for a mo- 
ment studying the work, I seemed 
to hear a girl’s voice saying dis- 
tinctly, ‘Go on! Go on! Bring me back 
again. Give me revenge!” 

“IT had been on the verge of ex- 
haustion before that. Now I seémed 
to be drawing on bottomless wells 
of energy. I worked on and on as if 
driven by the furies.” 

Scientific rules that Williams had 
followed through long years of study- 
ing anatomy flashed through his 
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mind and guided his fingers on the 
inanimate clay. The distance be- 
tween the bridge and the base of 
the nose was decided by the loca- 
tion of the roots of the upper teeth. 
Another rule determined the gen- 
eral shape and size of the lips, the 
approximate size of the eyes and 
the shape of the eyebrows. He 
decided on the color of the eye- 
brows and their texture from the 
girl’s hair. Those features com- 
pleted, he painted the lips red. Then 
he placed the hair on the head and 
it fell naturally into the stvle that 
the girl had worn it. It seemed to 
have been parted on the left side 
and to have fallen in great fullness 
over the right brow, almost to the 
eye. It had evidently been puffed 
on the sides and in the back, where 
it had been worn in a “bun” in the 
style of those days. 

The length and fullness indi- 
cated to the captain that the hair 
had been held in place by a ribbon 
that crossed the brow and tied in 
the back. When he followed that 
idea, the ribbon looked so natural 
that he was sure he had done the 
right thing. 

Now, working on the theory that 
the girl had made habitual trips to 
the mountain-top love nest, Wil- 
liams deduced that she must have 
been athletically inclined and spent 
considerable time in the open. That 
being the case, she would probably 
have had a rosy complexion. So 
he applied color to the waxen face. 
Last, and most important, were 
the missing eyes. 

At this stage Williams’ work con- 
veyed the impression that the vic- 
tim’s eyes had been blue; but he 
tried several pairs of blue glass eyes 
on the face before he found the ones 
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that appeared most natural. Satis- 
fied on that score, he began the 
painstaking task of putting on the 
lashes, one by one. Stepping back 
to survey his completed work, 
Williams was startled at the life- 
like expression of the face. It all 
but spoke to him. 

During the time that the captain 
had been at work, other detectives 
from the New York Police Depart- 
ment hadn’t been idle. The more 
they heard about the signals from 
Lonesome Pine on the summit of 
Cheesecock Mountain, the more in- 
trigued they became. Finally they 
found that a state institution for the 
mentally deficient was located with- 
in two miles, and in plain sight, of 
Lonesome Pine. 

A careful search of the institu- 
tion’s records disclosed that one of 
the inmates, a girl named Lillian 
White, agede24, had been missing 
since September 13, 1921, just seven 
months to the day since the skeleton 
had been found. For some unre- 
vealed reason, officials at the place 
had not made a report of her dis- 
appearance. 


SHORTLY AFTER this information 
came to light, three women—two 
of them relatives of Lillian White, 
the third an inmate of the institu- 
tion and a close friend of the missing 
girl—sat in Captain Williams’ work- 
room on 15th Street in New York 
City. None of them had been told 
why they had been summoned there. 

The lifelike counterpart of the 
dead girl’s head that Williams had 
fashioned was hidden behind a cur- 
tain with a spotlight trained on it. 
At a given time, Williams directed 
their attention to the curtain, then 
drew it aside, revealing his work, 
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“Lillian!” gasped one of the 
woman relatives. The second was 
too overcome to speak and the friend 
of the dead girl just sat there, 
mouth open and eyes bulging. For 
Captain Williams’ work bore such 
a striking resemblance to the dead 
girl—even to the ribbon that held 
her hair in place—that a photo- 
graph of his reproduction and an 
actual picture of Lillian White 
looked almost exactly alike. 

With the identity of the skeleton 
established beyond any doubt, final 
solution of the mystery, detectives 
knew, would be comparatively 
easy. Since Lillian had been an 
inmate of the state institution near 
the murder scene, officials concen- 
trated on the place for clues to the 
killer. They learned that an at- 
tendant—a gay Lothario, who an- 
swered to the name of James Craw- 
ford—had shown marked attention 
to the murdered girl when she 
served as a waitress in the em- 
ployes’ dining room. Further in- 
vestigation established the fact that 
he had frequently invited nurses in 
the inStitution to visit him at what 
he had vaguely described as a moun- 
tain love nest. That branded Craw- 
ford as the man who had main- 
tained the retreat atop Cheesecock 
Mountain and who had signalled 
from Lonesome Pine to Lillian 





White. For he had vanished with- 
out any explanation on September 
13—the same day Lillian had last 
been seen. 

The one disturbing note in the 
whole picture was the fact that 
Crawford had not been left-handed 
as Captain Williams had stated in 
his first analysis. That’ puzzled in- 
vestigators until they came across 
a record in the dispensary which 
showed that Crawford’s right hand 
had been bandaged because of an 
infection at the time of his disap- 
pearance, making him temporarily 
left-handed. 

The motive? Detectives found 
that, too, right in the institution. 
Lillian White had confided to a 
friend that she was pregnant. And 
it was also learned that Crawford 
had switched his attentions from 
Lillian to another girl the early 
part of September. 

Probing of Crawford’s record dis- 
closed that his real name was 
Joseph Blunt and that he was an 
escaped convict. Captain Williams 
started on his trail and finally caught 
up with him in Maine. But rather 
than look upon the features of the 
dead girl which the wizardry of the 
captain had wrought, her mur- 
derer, lodged in a prison cell, com- 
mitted suicide by slashing both his 
wrists with a razor. 


Moving Pictures 


A_N OLD GENTLEMAN had just returned from Florida and was showing a 
friend a number of snapshots he had taken of various kinds of trees. 
One picture was badly blurred. The friend looked at it and remarked kind- 
ly, ‘Hmmm, you must have moved the camera when you took this one.” 
“T had to,” replied the photographer. “‘It was the only way I could get 
the whole tree into the picture.” —ArcuiE S. FRYE, JR. in Popular Photography 
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Here are some facts and figures that may 
surprise those who think that athletics 
and longevity always work hand in hand 


Exercise at Your Own Risk 
by STEPHEN N. Tacer, A.B., M.D. 


O YOU ARE THINKING that 
S physical training is what you 
need. You have been observing how 
the military camps take drooping, 
flat-chested desk men and make 
them over into powerful athletes. 
Regular exercise will give you a 
new zest for life. You’ll be healthier 
and live longer. Naturally a robust 
body will resist disease and decay. 

How you have loafed! How you 
have let yourself slide! How many 
times can you chin yourself, you 
degenerate? How many push-ups 
can you do? Here you are, yawning 
and reaching for your slippers at the 
mere idea of working up a big 
sweat by skipping rope or banging 
away at a punching bag. 

The physical culture promoters 
have been telling you for a long 
time how exercise will make a new 
man of you, haven’t they? 

You lie there sprawling in your 
armchair and think. How much 
would this improvement, this trans- 
formation, cost? 

Not much in money. But how 
much in exertion and in the effort 
of changing your slipshod way of 
life into an active athletic routine? 
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Stay right where you are. There 
are other costs. 

The two greatest factors influenc- 
ing the length of life are heredity 
and environment. Raymond Pearl, 
the famous biometrician of Johns 
Hopkins University, says that en- 
vironment chiefly plays its part in 
determining the duration of life by 
influencing the rate at which the 
inherited endowment is used up. 

A moderate amount of muscle 
tone and activity is essential to 
health, vigorand virility. To build up 
development beyond this point is 
wasteful and dissipating. People 
don’t live long lives by dissipation. 
The price of making yourself a 
gaudy physical specimen may be 
the shortening of your life. 

All right. You'll just get up a few 
minutes early and stand by your 
wide open window and do some 
deep breathing exercises. But mod- 
ern physiology has laid this on the 
scale. The rate and depth of breath- 
ing in relation to body needs is 
regulated automatically by nature. 
If the physical strain is increased, 
the respiration is increased accord- 
ingly. Deep breathing exercises 
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merely dissipate energy faster with- 
out any physical improvement. 
Well, does this mean that you 
have to sit and grunt and look 
hopelessly at the robust fellows who 
were great college athletes in their 
day, football stars and such, who 
have carried their muscular bodies 
into business life? Or have they 
drawn heavily on their life prin- 
cipal? Dr. Louis I. Dublin, the 
celebrated insurance statistician, 
has made a study of the histories, 
up to the time of their deaths, of 
38,269 graduates from eight eastern 
colleges. Of these men, 6,492 were 
honors men and 4,976 were athletes. 
Life expectation of the whole num- 
ber was about the same up to age 
50. .After that the athletes died 
sooner. With regard to longevity 
the study gave the following ex- 
pectation of further life after age 22: 


Athlete 45.56 
Non-athletic 45,71 
Honors men 47.73 


Dr. Dublin suggests that the ath- 
letic build and longevity do not go 
hand in hand. The long race on the 
life course is won by the pale, 
studious grind, the honors man. 
Brain exercise is less dissipating. 

This record covers a considerable 
number of men. Pointing to phe- 
nomenal individuals who lived long, 
no matter what they did, is no use. 
It is unwise to chance it that you 
may be a phenomenon. If you are 
average it is much. 


THE OTHER factor in longevity, 
besides heredity and environment, 
is disease. It has been stated that 
only those who have escaped illness 
up to age 60 are likely to attain 
extreme old age. 

Leading cause of death in the 
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United States is heart and circula- 
tory disease. Most frequent cause 
is congestive heart failure, or rup- 
ture or obstruction of a blood vessel 
in the brain. Another cause of death 
due to heart disease is essential 
hypertension; i.e., about 60 per 
cent of the people with essential 
hypertension die from congestive 
heart failure. This means, in lay 
terminology, that the cause of high 
blood pressure has not been found. 
Complex physico-chemical reac- 
tions in the kidneys and adrenal 
glands are believed to play a dom- 
inant role in this condition. The 
third most frequent type’ of heart 
disease is constriction of one of the 
main blood pipe lines to the heart— 
coronary disease—caused by a 
blood clot. Angina pectoris is the 
fourth type. This has as its most 
characteristic precedent a history of 
violent exercise or physical exer- 
tion. Frequently people in the mid- 
forties or fifties whose hearts appear 
normal on anelectrocardiogram, de- 
velop their first attack of angina 
after exertion. It may well be ques- 
tioned that any heart that has been 
beating for 40 years, and that any 
arteries that have been stretching 
and constricting all that time, are 
sound. In middle life, injury can 
be done to the circulatory system 
by violent exercise. 

Last year one-eighth (163,000) 
of all deaths in the United States 
were from cancer, the second larg- 
est cause. Exercise means nothing 
here. Next disease was pneumonia. 
Prevention of tuberculosis, another 
frequent cause, rests upon plenty 
of sunlight, eating the right sort 
of food, and good living habits. 
The list could be prolonged only 
to reach the conclusion that there is 
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no proof that exercise can do any- 
thing to ward off disease, but may 
be dangerous. 

Concerning athletics, Dr. Pearl 
says: “‘Before age 40 an occupation 
either at lightor hard Jabor makes no 
difference in the rate of mortality. 
After age 40 it appears that a man 
shortens his life definitely in direct 
proportion to his performance of 
heavy labor.”’ 

“Resistance” is an abstraction. 
It is a general term that blankets a 
multitude of sins. We have all heard 
of people falling sick or dying be- 
cause “‘resistance” was low. What 
does that mean? If by “‘resistance”’ 
is meant an increased number of 
antibodies, such as agglutinins, pre- 
cipitins, antitoxins and similar sub- 
stances that are so important to 
fight infectious disease, then exer- 
cise has no effect. It confers no such 
immunity. Physiologists inform us 
that exercise is entirely unrelated 
to the formation of antibodies, the 
so-called ‘‘resistance”’ factor. 

Grant then, as we must, that ex- 
ercise is not going to prolong your 
life. Grant also that the time has 
passed when a man has to depend 
on his physical strength in the 
struggle for existence. Relax in your 
armchair and weigh the question, 
what is a good life for you? 

The rugged, virile lives of ‘Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Walter Camp 
ended too soon. Some will say that 
these heroes encompassed twice a 
normal man’s experience in their 


span. These intense, strenuous lives 
were largely physical and it was 
the physical expenditure that ex- 
hausted them. 

Donald M. Nelson, who, at 55 
years, carries a heavy mental load 
in Washington, is reported to have 
said: ‘““The only exercise I take is 
being a pallbearer for my friends 
who always exercised to keep in 
good condition.”’ Dr. Robert M. 
Hutchins, forward-looking _presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago, 
said: ‘‘When I feel the urge to take 
exercise I sit down in an easy chair 
and put my feet on a stool until 
the craving leaves me.”’ 

It may delight you to exercise 
vigorously to recapture the spirit of 
youth, but you are doing it at a 
price. You must decide which is 
the good that you want. Is it that 
of Theodore Roosevelt with his 
vigorous motto—‘‘Spend and be 
spent?” Or will you choose the way 
of the quiet philosopher, seeking 
to prolong to the utmost his mental 
productiveness? 

Dr. Peter Steincrohn, an ad- 
vocate of the moderate way, has 
said, ‘“[he man who sleeps eight 
hours every night, who takes a 15 
to 30 minute nap after lunch, who 
keeps his weight down to normal 
by regulated diet, who limits his 
exercise to gardening or a two-mile 
walk daily, who sensibly partakes 
of sports and who practices the 
habit of correct posture, is a fine ex- 


ample of the well-balanced man.” * 


\ 7. C. Fre_ps was suFFERING the agonies of a hangover. “May I fix you 
' a Bromo-Seltzer?”’ asked one of the comedian’s friends solicitously. 
“Ye gods, no,’ moaned Fields. “‘I couldn’t stand the noise!” 
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A mathematical genius is Professor Edward 
Kasner, whose avocation is turning children’s 


arithmetic lessons into adventure safaris 


The Googol Man 


by RoBerT Marks 


DWARD KasneEr, Adrain Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at 
Columbia University, is a gay, 
scholarly, mustached man who 
wears a cap to work, hides tea 
kettles in many parts of the world, 
would like to revolutionize the en- 
tire school system of the United 
States, and enjoys nothing more 
than teaching kindergarten chil- 
dren mathematical ideas which 
would stump some college seniors. 
One day, while on a vacation in 
Savannah, Georgia, Kasner 
walked into one of the public 
schools, introduced himself to the 
principal, and asked if he could 
take over the teaching of all arith- 
metic classes for the day. His re- 
quest granted, he began with pupils 
in the first and second grades, and 
proceeded to give them the begin- 
nings of a real love for mathematics. 
It was raining that day. Kasner 
immediately gave his first class this 
question: “How many drops of 
rain, do you think, fall on this 
city in one hour?” 
The guesses varied. One little 
boy said, “One thousand.” An- 
other said, “A billion trillion tril- 
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lion quadrillion.’’ The teacher 
modestly implied that an “‘infinite 
number”’ fell. 

Kasner proposed some other 
sticklers: “‘How many grains of 
sand are there on the beach you 
go to?” *“‘How many words have 
been spoken from the beginning of 
time until now?” The answers came 
in the scale as before. 

It was now a simple matter for 
the professor to explain that there 
are numbers for al! such things; 
and that while these numbers might 
be large, they are just as easy to 
handle as two and two. He got 
the children to think of arithmetic 
as a way of talking about these 
things. He got them to develop con- 
cepts of big numbers, of space and 
of measurement. 

Kasner then explained graph- 
ically how to guess at these num- 
bers, and the pupils plunged into 
their work with zest. ““The chil- 
dren,” he afterwards commented, 
‘like most children, showed a much 
greater grasp of reality than their 
teacher. They understood that all 
these things were finite. But the 
teacher, like many scientists today, 
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used ‘infinite’ when she meant some 
big number, like a billion billion.” 
A child once gave Kasner the 
name for a tremendously large 
number, a name which has since 
become a standard in modern 
mathematics. “Give me the first 
name you can think of,’ he said 
to his nine-year-old nephew, ‘“‘for 
the largest number you can possibly 
think of.”? Without a moment’s hes- 
itation, the child said, ‘‘A Googol.” 
Kasner then defined a googol as 
**1 followed by a hundred ciphers.” 
Written on the blackboard, it looks 
like this: 100000000000000000000- 
00000000000000000000000000000- 
00000000000000000000000000000- 
0000000000000000000000. A sim- 
pler way of writing it is 101°. 
When the meaning of a googol 
was explained to the children in 
the Savannah school, they were 
soon able to figure out their prob- 
lems. It was found that the num- 
ber of raindrops which fell on the 
city of Savannah, or even New 
York, in 24 hours, or even a year 
or a century, was considerably less 
than a googol. The number of 
grains of sand on an average beach 
is approximately 10”, or 1 fol- 
lowed by 20 zeros. The total out- 
put of spoken words since the be- 
ginning of gabble, including all 
baby talk and Congressional de- 
bates, adds up to about 1016, This 
is ten million billion words. 
These examples illustrate the way 
Kasner, who is considered by many 
authorities one of the six greatest 
living mathematicians, has attempt- 
ed to take the nonsense out of the 
teaching of mathematics, and turn 
it into a simple way of broadening 
our old-fashioned conceptions of 
the space in which we live. 
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Kasner says, ‘‘Many students get 

the idea that what is called math- 
ematics was all done in the past; 
actually, mathematics is as much 
of a growing and creative science 
as physics. It is a tool with which 
we are every day working out new 
conceptions, and it opens a road 
to endless adventure. 
) Kasner himself plunged through 
his early mathematics like a PT 
boat cutting through the ripples of 
an inland lake. A child prodigy, 
he got his B.S. at 18. At 21, he was 
a full-fledged Ph.D. He never spent 
more than 10 minutes a day on 
his mathematics assignments. “‘I 
was never interested in working out 
the exercises,” he explained. ‘‘All 
I needed to do was to grasp the 
main idea.” 


A GENIAL, unhurried bachelor 
and a passionate lover of hiking, 
children, Gilbert and Sullivan, 
humor and parlor magic, Kasner 
has done more than any other pro- 
fessor to humanize mathematics. 

For a number of years he lec- 
tured at the New School for Social 
Research, in addition to his work 
at Columbia, presenting in simple 
language to amateurs the most com- 
plicated ideas in modern mathe- 
matics. The result was that lay- 
men, among them Jnformation, 
Please’s Clifton Fadiman, who at- 
tended his night sessions, became 
enthusiastic mathematicians. One 
of these, James Newman, a lawyer, 
became so expert that he collab- 
orated with Kasner in the writing 
of a sparkling book, Mathematics 
and the Imagination. 

Kasner does much of his think- 
ing while walking. A veteran travel- 
er, he has charted on maps his 
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favorite hiking grounds in forests 
all over Europe and the United 
States. Since he also likes tea, he 
has cached tea kettles and cups in 
some 50 or more places in these 
woods. On his private map, he 
has marked the exact location of 
each “‘emergency ration’’ station. 

A great believer in play, Kasner 
believes that nothing is important 
to you unless you enjoy it; and 
that, contrary to all popular no- 
tions, mathematics, “‘the driest of 
all subjects’’ becomes the most en- 
tertaining when looked at in terms 
of ideas, instead of routine. 

If you were to spend a few eve- 
nings with him each week, here 
are some of the ideas he w ould in- 
vite you to consider: 


1. Contrary to everything you have 
been taught to believe, mathematics 
ls not an exact science. 
2. Most of the geometry you learned 
in school won’t hold water when you 
tackle modern problems. 
3. A straight line is not necessarily 
the shortest distance between two 
points. 
4. There is a class of things which 
doesn’t grow any smaller, no matter 
how many parts are taken away. 
You could win bets on _ these 
points. Because almost everybody 
believes that mathematics is an 
exact science and that geometry 
demonstrates it; that common sense 
tells you a straight line is the 
shortest distance between two 
points; and that it is as sure as 
tomorrow’s sun that the whole is 
greater than any of its parts. 
Kasner would quickly show you 
that if you seriously approach 
mathematics in terms of “‘ideas” a 
lot of your old notions will become 
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Take the 
business of a straight line. Draw it 
between two points on a rubber 


as obsolete as the dodo. 


sheet. Then twist the sheet. The 
“shortest distance between two 
points” is now a curved line. A 
straight line is only the shortest 
distance between two points on a 
flat surface. And since all the sur- 
faces on the spherical earth are 
curved, ‘“‘flat’? surfaces exist only 
in the mind’s eye. 

When a bomber flies from Chi- 
cago to Chungking, the pilot can- 
not possibly fly a straight line. He 
flies the shortest possible distance 
between those points, but he flies, 
nevertheless, along a curve. Such a 
curve on the earth’s surface is called 
a geodesic. 

Beginning with an example such 
as this, Kasner would inform you 
that all of Euclid’s Plane Geometry 
is based on a set of axioms. These 
can’t be proven. They are taken as 
self-evident. But we could take any 
other set of axioms and get along 
just as well. 

You might argue, of course, that 
all this talk about theory is non- 
sense. As a practical person you 
are interested in practical matters 
and good old-time mathematics is 
all you need to get along with in 
this world. To which Kasner would 
answer that it all depends on where 
you want to go. 

Suppose, as a bomber pilot, you 
wanted to fly your ship to some 
tiny atoll in the South Pacific. If 
you used the old-time mathematics, 
and flew by the good old map in 
your geography book, you would 
miss your target by hundreds of 
miles, for the simple reason that 
the old-time maps are all off. When 
you try to translate a sphere into a 
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flat surface, you -go haywire. And 
to correct for distortion, plane 
geometry is not good enough. 

All right, you may say, so what? 
I'll first find my direction from a 
globe, then fly a straight course 
according to the compass. Do you 
really think you would get there, 
flying, say, Southwest all the way? 
You probably think that, like 
Columbus, if you kept on one com- 
pass course without changing, you 
would eventually come back to 
where you started. Actually, as 
Kasner would point out, all you 
would do would be to make a 
spiral to the South Pole. 

Try this on an orange. You will 
see that as you move, your position 
changes in relation to the poles. 
You will go around the orange 
several times, with the loops of the 
spiral getting smaller each time. 
You will end up at a point corre- 
sponding to the South Pole. 

(Remember that as you start to 
circle the globe, the position of your 
compass needle will change with 
respect to the poles. South, as ob- 
served on the compass in Australia, 
is exactly opposite to “South” as 
observed in New York. If you were to 
continue due South from any point 
on the globe and continued until 
you passed over the South Pole, you 
would eventually be heading North. 
A Southwest course, if followed ex- 


actly, will spiral around the South 
Pole, until the pole is reached. Ob- 
viously you can’t pass the pole and 
still be proceeding Southwest.) 

But perhaps the most startling 
of all the shake-ups Kasner invites 
you to indulge in, is the shake-up of 
your idea of definiteness. The 
mathematician Lewis Carroll (C.L. 
Dodgson), he reminds you, wrote 
both Alice in Wonderland and The 
Hunting of the Snark in protest 
against his colleagues’ development 
of this kind of science, “‘the science 
of infinity.”” The mathematics of 
infinity informs you, in certain 
terms, that time, space and motion 
are to be measured by things which 
havé'no beginning and no end. 

In this world, all your cherished 
notions go to pot. There are as 
many moments in one hour as there 
are in eternity. There are as many 
points in one foot as there are be- 
tween this page and the nearest 
star. There are as many days in 
time as there are months, as many 
months as there are years. In every 
case, the number is infinite. And 
infinity is equal to infinity. 

This*leads to the greatest mathe- 
matical paradox of all time: if you 
admit that there are no more years 
than there are months or days, 
then what you are saying is that 
**the whole is no greater than some 
of its parts.” Then where are you? 


Idiomatic 


FTER A SCHOOL session preparatory to the first practice leap at a U.S. 

paratrooper base, a newly arrived soldier asked his sergeant, ““Now 
what if I’m up there and the chute doesn’t open?”’ 

“That,” snapped the sergeant, ‘“‘would be called jumping to a con- 


clusion.”’ 
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—JULIE JOHNSON 








A young guerrilla fighter from Poland gives 
a graphic word picture on the grim business 
of killing or being killed in sniper warfare 










To Kill or Be Killed 


by FRANCISZEK RADZISZOWSKI 


URING RECENT MONTHS several 
D articles have appeared in the 
press dealing with the experiences 
of snipers and guerrilla fighters. 
One was titled J Like Ailling Ger- 
mans by Lieutenant Ludmilla Pav- 
lichenko, a Russian woman sniper 
who claims to have shot over 300 
Germans and enjoyed it. Now [I am 
certain that if you take 10 guerril- 
las and asked them whether they 
liked killing their enemies, nine 
would reply negatively. Because, in 
spite of what is said about the lust 
for killing, a normal person-cannot 
enjoy taking life. One does it when 
in danger or under emotional stress, 
but it is far from being a pleasure. 

This opinion is based not only on 
conversations with those who spent 
many months in guerrilla fighting 
and skirmishes in Poland, but also 
on my own experiences. 

My first ‘‘kill’”’ happened on Sep- 
tember 4, 1939. I was then in com- 
mand of a small signal unit at- 
tached to one of our armies near 
Rzeszow in southern Poland. Soon 
after an air raid warning, word 
came that enemy parachutists had 
been dropped not far from our 
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position. The information was veri- 
fied when shots began to ring and 
men fell here and there. They were 
all rounded up within two hours, 
all except one whose whereabouts 
nobody could ascertain. In half an 
hour he killed all four men operat- 
ing the radio station and kept firing 
from time to time at anybody who 
showed as much as a finger. 

By a lucky chance, one of my 
men saw the German fire from a 
barn but was killed by his next shot. 
Lying in a ditch, I was able to 
crawl the distance unseen, creep 
around and enter the barn from the 
other end. Lying comfortably in a 
pile of hay, he was firing between 
the spaces of logs without showing 
even an inch of his muzzle outside. 
He didn’t see or hear me, so I fired 
two shots at him. He turned around 
in a half-sitting position, taking aim 
at me, so I fired once more. He fell 
on his back, yelled something and 
then rolled down to the ground. I 
went away without looking at him. 
He was the first man I killed. 

During the next 10 days we were 
driven very hard by German ar- 
mored columns and infantry and 
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we had to retreat eastward. Several 
times we were cut off and had to 
shoot our way out. Man for man, 
every one of us had to fight and 
kill—for his own life. 

After nearly two weeks of inces- 
sant bombing and shelling of Lwow, 
having no more ammunition and 
no hope, we decided to have our 
last go at the Germans. Eight of us, 
with grenades, knives and revolv- 
ers, went out in an attempt to get 
the crew of a German mortar bat- 
tery. But before we managed to do 
anything, we ran into ambush and 
were captured. I was court-mar- 
tialed and sentenced to be shot. 

There were 18 of us locked in a 
barn, dafound which sentries were 
posted, but we planned to escape. 

In the straw on which we lay we 
found a bayonet, probably left there 
by some soldier in the earlier days of 
the war. With this, a stick and our 
hands, we dug beneath the wall as 
quietly as possible, until we had a 
hole big enough for a man to slip 
through. Trying to steady my legs 
which were trembling, I crawled in 
and put my head out. 

About three yards away, sitting 
with a rifle across his legs and a 
big revolver in his hand, was the 
sentry — apparently sleeping. I 
pulled myself out, but broke the 
edges of the hole and the sound of 
falling grit woke him. Before he re- 
alized what was happening, I was 
on top of him and at his throat. 

It was an awful job. I could feel 
the muscles in his throat moving 
under my fingers and saw deadly 
fear in the whites of his eyes. I 
knew that I must kill him, choke 
him to death, if I were to be free 
and alive. So I put all my strength 
into the grip, but he still struggled. 
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Then all at once he gave a shiver 
and relaxed. It was the bayonet 
which the man after me had put 
into him. I released my grip and he 
fell to the ground dead. The whole 
struggle, which may have lasted a 
minute or less, created some noise 
and we took to the woods. 

For three weeks, in small groups, 
we played hide and seek with the 
Germans, ambushed their patrols, 
built obstructions for their cars, 
shot the occupants, made raids on 
ammunition stores and slept in 
forests, barns or ditches. 

And again, it was a question of 
patience, steady nerves and hands. 
There was time to think about it 
too. Many a time, lying with a gun 
near a spot down which a German 
patrol was bound to come, I 
thought, within half an hour or 
more I shall probably kill a man 
who, with thousands of others like 
him, invaded our country, killed 
so many of our people, and that’s 
why I’m going to kill him, though 
I should much prefer another solu- 
tion. And when the time came, I 
fired and killed—but I didn’t like it. 


BuT IN ONE instance I was very 
glad and rather happy to have shot 
a German. Not because if I hadn’t 
I would have been shot myself— 
that realization came later—but be- 
cause it was a hard job. Though it 
may sound trivial to use that ex- 
pression in the serious business of 
killing, it turned into a sort of sport- 
ing match between us—and I won. 

In Lublin Voyevodship we got 
the news that a German supply 
column would pass south. This 
being a much wooded part of the 
country, we had no difficulty in 
preparing an ambush on the road. 
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I was made lookout at the end from 
which the Germans were coming, 
to give the alarm if help should 
be coming for them and to stop 
those who would try to run back. 

A small convoy appeared. The 
motorcyclists were the first to be 
killed, and the rest in confusion 
fired in every direction, ran into 
the woods straight into our guns. 
Two ran back, one fell but the 
other kept on towards me.. And 
though it was only 50 to 60 yards— 
I missed. He saw me and before I 
could fire again, jumped into a 
ditch. From there he threw two 
grenades. I replied with shots when- 
ever he showed an inch above the 
ground, but missed each time, being 
unable to take good aim. Four of 
his bullets came uncomfortably 


near, throwing earth and sand into 
my face. The fifth ricocheted from 


a stone with an unpleasant whine. 

I realized that the fight with the 
convoy was over, heard my group 
moving away, but couldn’t with- 
draw myself; neither could he. We 
had to shoot it out. I called to him 
in German, but all I got back was a 
dirty name and another grenade 
which fell short. I knew I couldn’t 
wait there long, for some of them 
would be bound to come down the 
road soon. 

There was some dry grass in my 


tion. I got him with my next shot 
and then went over to see him. He 
was about 23, ginger-haired, good- 
looking. The bullet had entered his 
right shoulder, passed through his 
chest and torn a big piece out of his 
left side. He had a surprised ex- 
pression on his face. 


THERE Is another one, however, 
whom I am sorry to have killed. 

It was early spring, 1940. I was 
trying to get out of Poland to join 
the Polish army in France. With a 
friend, I decided to cross the 
frontier to Hungary. To save our 
legs from crossing the Carpathian 
Mountains, we smuggled ourselves 
on a freight car. Next morning the 
sun came up, and tired of sitting in 
a cramped position, we pulled aside 
the canvas cover to stretch and get 
some warmth. The German guard 
saw us. He didn’t fire, just walked 
along the planks to our truck and 
started threatening us with hand- 
cuffs. We pushed him over the side 
and he fell on the buffers. There he 
hung, yelling, so I had to kick his 
hands off. He fell under the wheels 
and was crushed. I can still remem- 
ber the look on his face. I hate it. 





Magie Carpet 


Though the poppies of Flanders and 
the lilies of France have been crushed by 
the juggernauts of war, a patchwork of 
posies still brightens a meadow corner in 
far-off Canada. Its golden promise—that 
the devastated lands of Europe will bloom 
once more—captured the imagination of 
photographer John Kabel. For here, near 
Owen Sound, Ontario, only the soft hum 
of bees, not the menacing drone of high- 
flying fighters, breaks the summer still 
ness. The shadows of bombers have not 
darkened this land, and a spot of earth 
again reflects the warm glow of the su 
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hole, a few dry sticks and plenty of 
leaves. The breeze was in the right 
direction. I made a small bunch of 
sticks, leaves and grass, set fire to it 
and threw it into the leaves ahead 
of me. This brought more shots 
from the German, but before he 
realized what was happening, hid- 
den by smoke, I was out of my hole 
and behind a big pile of cut wood 
which gave me a good aiming’ posi- 
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America is just one big gold fish bowl to 
these observers, who report on everything 
from spinach to neckties and lipsticks 


They Know What You Want 


by Epwarp McSweeney 


Their observations help to decide 
whether the coffee you drink will 
be light or heavy, what the pre- 
dominating colors in clothing will 
be next season, what type of movies 
you will see a year from now. 

Big business launched this method 
of making surveys on public tastes 
after the Wall Street crash of 1929, 
when manufacturers could no longer 
afford to put huge sums into a 
hunch that some article of mer- 
chandise would go over with the 
public. Today, this branch of the 
survey business in the U.S.A. really 
rates as bzg business. 

While questioning has been re- 
duced to something of an art in the 
survey companies, the experts in 
the sampling-the-public-taste field 
are of the opinion that an average 
person’s answer to a question, even 
though honest at the moment, is 


kee YOU AND you are being 
constantly watched by private 
investigators who are daily turning 
in reports about you. ‘Ten thousand 
strong, these investigators operate 
in every state of the union, yet they 
are so adept at what police detec- 
tives call close shadow work that 
you are never aware of them. 
Sounds alarming, doesn’t it? 
But it isn’t really. These sleuths 
who dog your trail merely want to: 
learn your preferences in food, 
clothing and a wide variety of 
other merchandise. They seldom 
ask questions; they just observe. 





Anthony Eden—British Statesman 


Photogenic he may be and one of the 
world’s best dressed men, but the Rt. 
Hon. Robert Anthony Eden will go down 
in history as one statesman who resigned 


from the office of Foreign Secretary in 
1938 rather than truckle to Chamber- 
lain’s appeasement policies, and who 
plumped tirelessly for the League of Na- 
tions. But even more important, behind 
this elegant and urbane facade is one 
of the keenest political personalities 
working for the cause of international 
amity today, a man Britons deem a like- 
ly Heir Apparent to the Prime Ministry. 
KODACHROME FROM BRITISH COMBINE 





not always reliable. No amount of 
statistical doctoring can overcome 
the fact that the same man will 
give two totally different answers if 
the same question is asked under 
two different circumstances. A 
lovely blonde making a survey 
on a sunny morning, for example, 
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might get an entirely different 
answer from a cigar smoker than 
a hatchet-faced opinion-sampler 
would get from the same man on a 
drizzly afternoon. Fact of the mat- 
ter is, the actual truth about his 
likes and dislikes may lie some- 
where between the two extremes. 
By the time the surveys are trans- 
lated into terms of action by busi- 
ness executives, manufacturers are 
able to gauge in advance the sales 
potentiality of a given product be- 
fore any money is invested in it. 

Population shifts due to the war 
presented a new set of problems to 
these survey detectives. Those per- 
taining to the distribution of coffee 
became particularly acute. For, 
although it is not generally known, 
some brands differ greatly in vari- 
ous regions of the country, despite 
the fact that the labels are the same. 


Should you purchase a package of . 


some special brand in Boston and 
one with the same label in New 
Orleans, you might get an entirely 
different blend. Why? Because cof- 
fee dealers cater to regional tastes 
and New England prefers light 
coffee, while the Deep South, es- 
pecially Louisiana, favors a heavy 





Manhattan-born Edward McSweeney, head 
of Market Researchers and Distribution Con- 
sultants, joined the Navy on his 18th birthday 
and served a year during World War One. 
In 1923, he was graduated from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. There was 
little demand for engineers at that time; so, 
faced with the problem of making a iiving, he 
orked for a year on a Boston newspaper. 
Afremmeee he returned to New York City and 
has called tnheadquarters ever since. He 
spent nine ‘years with the Condé Nast 
organization, four of *hem as sales manager 
for the Vogue Pattern Ceompany. His exper- 
ience in market research Ayres back to 1931. 
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French type roast. In Detroit, 
whose war plants draw workers 
from all sections of the country, the 
taste in coffee is still different. It’s 
too light for the Southerner, too 
heavy for the New Englander. 
From combined reports of these 
reactions, coffee dealers go to work 
on a new blend that will be most 
acceptable in a market that, in 
itself, is a blend of many tastes. 
In making surveys for publishers, 
the miracles of science are often 
used to get reactions from the read- 
ing public. Books on display are 
frequently examined for the number 
of fingerprints on the pages in an 
effort to determine the interest 
shown by browsers in book shops. 
In the magazine field, certain pub- 
lishers are now engaged in the early 
stages of an experiment to find just 
how long a periodical has been 
opened to certain pages. Small 
pieces of sensitized paper, not 
noticeable to the reader, are fas- 
tened to key pages of issues. The 
magazines are then placed in se- 
lected homes. Later they are col- 
lected and subjected to chemical 
treatment for the answer. 
Restaurants, of course, are ideal 
spots for the unobserved fact find- 
ers. They are quick to detect the 
first signs of mass deflection from 
any given type of food. Appetites, 
they find, have a tendency to run 
in cycles, and deep enough probing 
can usually determine the reason 
why. In peacetime, when spotters 
noticed that women were begin- 
ning to lay off foods of high caloric 
content, they knew that a diet fad 
was about to assume epidemic pro- 
portions. That gave the producers 
of these foods an opportunity to 
begin counter measures through 
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their various advertising mediums. 

The big cigarette companies rely 
heavily on these alert survey de- 
tectives. For despite the millions 
they spend on advertising, sales of 
leading brands undergo unex- 
plained nose dives. To offset these, 
some companies tried tying their 
products to mass trends, even tried 
to create them. However, survey 
workers for cigarette interests, as 
well as other big manufacturers, 
learned early that little people tried 
to copy big people and began plant- 
ing their products with celebrities. 


IF you HAVE ever wondered why 
there is sex appeal in one form or 
another in cigar advertisements 
found on the sports pages of news- 
papers, just chalk it up to the fact 
that the survey sleuths have dis- 
covered that cigar smokers have 
something more than the average 
appreciation for the opposite sex 
and that, as a class, they are in- 
terested in sports, although usually 
as spectators. 

These industrial detectives have 
dug up, too, an interesting and 
pleasant store of data for cosmetic 
manufacturers. They found that, in 
war, peace and depression, women, 
who do the bulk of buying in 
America, do without things, and 
make their husbands follow suit, in 
order to buy cosmetics. In thou- 
sands of instances, spotters in de- 
partment and drug stores watched 
women make decisions between ab- 
solute necessities and a lipstick, and 
the lipstick usually won. 

These survey detectives are al- 
ways to be found in crowds. They 
loiter in theatre lobbiés, listening to 
audience comments on movies. They 
tabulate women’s styles and the 
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colors of men’s shirts at sporting 
events. Careful notes are taken on 
comfortable and uncomfortable 
shoes worn by people who have to 
stand in lines. They even hold stop. 
watches on women window shop- 
pers. Some of the big department 
stores send models onto the streets 
dressed in the latest head-to-toe 
fashions, with detectives trailing 
them to note pedestrian reactions. 

Observations made in the Army 
during the last war resulted in 
great changes. It really made the 
ready-to-wear men’s suit business. 
Measurements taken in the Army 
enabled manufacturers, for the first 
time, to get accurate physical pro- 
portions of large groups of Ameri- 
can men. 

Since the present war is global 
in its aspects, it supplies a wide 
variety of conditions under which 
to check habits, tastes and reac- 
tions. The Army has made a study 
of garbage cans in military camps 
and found, in a general way, what 
men like and dislike in food. 

From present indications, the 
small, heavy loaf of bread will un- 
doubtedly come into great favor in 
America when the war is over; for 
men in the armed forces have 
shown a decided preference for it 
as opposed to the lighter, puffed 
up loaf. Just one example of a 
hitherto undiscovered taste prefer- 
ence becoming a national habit. 

As to clothing, men accustomed 
to loose-fitting uniforms will de- 
mand comfortable sports clothes 
when they return to civilian life. 
Detectives have verified that point 
by questioning relatives of soldiers 
and sailors home on furlough. In- 
variably, the returned servicemen 
go for the loosest, most comfortable 
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togs in their civilian wardrobes. 

Bright colors will also play an 
important part in the post-war 
picture. Men and women who have 
been in the service will want to get 
away from khaki, and the chances 
of sailors, WAVES and SPARS wearing 
navy blue will be slim. 

This new type of detective may 
come from any walk of life and 
may be following the calling as a 
full-time job or merely as a hobby. 
If a man, he may be living on a 
pension and working part time. He 
may be a salesman doing double 
duty by making observations as he 
deals with the public. Or, like 
many others, he may be someone 
who always wanted to be a detec- 
tive. Women investigators are 
among full-time workers. ‘They are, 
too, housewives or in jobs or profes- 
sions where they come in contact 


with the public. The pay they re- 
ceive for the work averages five or 
six dollars a day. 

Irrespective of background, these 
investigators travel a road of end- 
less adventure, as they shadow 
the public to learn the foibles, 
weaknesses and strong points of 
human nature. A chuckle in the 
whole business is that, human na- 
ture being what it is, some sleuths 
are inclined to turn in phony re- 
ports on occasion. One of them may 
say he spent the afternoon checking 
purchasers at a cigarette stand 
when, as a matter of fact, he was at 
the movies. How can such shirkers 
be detected? Well, as Sherlock 
Holmes would say, ‘‘Elementary, 
my dear Watson, elementary.” 
Why? Because this industrial sleuth- 
ing agency employs detectives who 
shadow their detectives. 


Secornets 


W Or Atrrep pe Musset, Heinrich 
Heine once remarked, ‘‘This young 
man has a brilliant future—behind him.” 
W AskeEpD For his appraisal of a coup- 
let, the critic Chamfort replied, “Ex- 
cellent—if it were not for its length.” 





®@ Oscar WILDE described fox-hunting 
as, ““The unspeakable after the uneat- 
able.” —Duncan MacDouGa .p, Jr. 


W AskED WHAT HE thought of American 
youth, George Bernard Shaw replied 
tartly, “American yduth? They are 
certainly alike in many disrespects.” 

—Louts Hirscu 


@ WHEN Huis opus had been rejected 
for the fifth time, the novice play- 
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wright pleaded, “‘Isn’t there some way 
of making my play suitable? I’d give 
anything to see it on the stage.” 
“Very well,” sighed the exasperated 
producer, “I'll have it ground up and 
we'll use it as a snowstorm.” 
—Voney KRULITZ 


@ DescrRIBING A DEBATE between two 
freshmen members of Congress, a Texas 
correspondent cracked, “Representa- 
tive Blank and Representative Doakes 
engaged in intellectual combat today. 
Both were unarmed.”? —Boyce House 

in I Give You Texas (Naylor Co.) 


w Sam GroucHo Marx to an annoy- 
ing young woman: “I never forget a 
face, but I shall make an exception in 
your case.” —SIDNEY CARROLL 
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Death roared into St. Pierre at one 
hundred miles an hour—but Captain 
Leboffe and the Orsolina had sailed 











Volcano on a Rampage 
by M.S. DANK 


HE INTENSITY of the furious, 
Tiiterally earth-shaking blast 
which erupted Mt. Pelé has seldom 
been equalled on this planet. Al- 
most two thousand miles away, 
Cubans in Havana heard it, looked 
at each other in astonishment. 
Natives deep in the jungles of the 
Amazon were terrified by the 
sound. Navigators in the waters off 
Singapore, on the other side of the 
globe, saw their compasses whirl 
madly within two minutes after the 
eruption, so violent was the mag- 
netic disturbance. Captain Marino 
Leboffe, skipper of the Italian 
barque, the Orsolina, en route from 
St. Pierre to Havre, heard it too, 
saw the sky behind him grow black. 

On May 7, 1902, the Orsolina lay 
at anchor in the roadstead off St. 
Pierre, Martinique, taking on a 
cargo of sugar for Havre. Along the 
waterfront, West Indian natives 
struggled with cases of rum, lumber 
and furniture destined for the holds 
of nearly a score of other vessels 
which dotted the harbor. Occasion- 
ally Captain Leboffe looked across 
the water at the nearby boats. More 
often, however, he cast anxious 
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glances to the north. Five miles 
away, at the head of a valley, Mt. 
Pelé was sending up huge clouds of 
smoke. Dull rumblings were heard 
coming from deep within the vol- 
cano. Masses of liquid, boiling rock 
appeared near the top of the crater. 
Shafts of lightning played fantasti- 
cally about the summit. 

Leboffe ordered a boat to take 
him ashore. He headed directly for 
the offices of the exporters of the 
Orsolina’s cargo. 

“I don’t like the looks of that 
mountain,” he told them. “I’ve 
decided to stop loading and sail.” 

“You can’t go yet,” argued the 
men. “‘You’ve taken only half your 
cargo aboard.” 

“I'd rather sail with half the 
cargo than take the chance you’re 
taking here.” 

The shippers assured him that 
Mt. Pelé was not dangerous. Only 
twice before in the island’s history 
had it shown any signs of activity. 
The last time was over a half 
century ago. The mountain had 
rumbled for a few hours, had thrown 
off some ashes, but there had been 
no destruction or eruption. ‘We 
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don’t have to fear Pelé any more 
than your Naples has to fear 
the mutterings of Vesuvius.” 

Leboffe was adamant. “I don’t 
know anything about Pelé, but if 
Vesuvius looked like your volcano 
does this morning, I’d leave Naples. 
I’m going to get out of here.” 

They warned him that they 
would issue no clearance papers if 
he insisted on his mad idea. They 
threatened arrest when he landed 
at Havre. Leboffe shrugged his 
shoulders. “‘T’ll take my chances of 
arrest, but I won’t take chances on 
that volcano. I’m sailing.” 

Perhaps the captain had heard 
that volcanic activity had been 
taking place throughout the Lesser 
Antilles all that spring. As early 
as the beginning of April, Marti- 
nique realized that Pelé was not 
quiescent, for it started sending up 
smoke and ashes. By the end of the 
month the little villages around the 
mountain had been deserted and 
thousands were flocking into St. 
Pierre for “‘safety.”? Although hun- 
dreds left daily for the southern 
part of the island, five times as 
many jammed into St. Pierre. On 
the day Leboffe prepared to leave 
the harbor, the normal population 
of 26 thousand had swelled to 
31 thousand. 

Later that day, as the Orsolina’s 
sailing time drew nearer, two 
customs men came on board. They 
told the captain they had orders to 
hold the vessel in port, but Leboffe 
ignored them, continued to direct 
his men. As the last hatches were 
closed, he turned to the inspectors: 
**Gentlemen, I am sailing from this 
port in less than an hour. I assure 
you that if you remain here I shall 
take you to France.” ‘They shouted. 
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They pleaded. But the skipper 
ordered his men to unfurl the sails 
and hoist the anchors. At last the 
two hailed a passing boat, with the 
promise that the law would be 
awaiting Leboffe when he reached 
Havre. A smoky, ash-laden breeze 
filled the Orsolina’s sails as she 
moved silently out of the harbor. 


NEXT MORNING when the sun rose 
over St. Pierre, the natives saw a 
clear sky for the first time in almost 
a month. A great column of smoke 
issued from Lake Palmiste at the 
summit of Pelé, but a refreshing 
east wind carried most of the ashes 
out over the sea. People breathed 
sighs of relief. The danger seemed 
past. Eyes no longer smarted; 
throats were clear of choking 
sulphur fumes. 

Along the waterfront, stevedores 
began loading cargo on the small 
transfer boats. Out in the harbor 
a new vessel lay at anchor: the 
S.S. Roraima, just in from Dominica 
with a group of tourists. To St. 
Pierre that meant business, and the 
streets bustled with shouting mer- 
chants who were setting up stands 
or laying out their wares. 

Eight miles off shore drifted the 
cable repair steamer Pouyer Quertier 
as it grappled for a broken wire. 
The volcanic activity had caused 
several submarine earthquakes. One 
of the tremors had snapped a cable, 
and the vessel was seeking to re- 
store disrupted communications. 

At ten minutes before eight 
o’clock that morning, three or four 
loud detonations were heard deep 
in the mountain. Activity paused 
momentarily in the city. Water- 
front workers looked up; merchants 
turned toward the mountain in 
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alarm; housewives rushed to the 
windows. Then Pelé went back to 
the grumbling which St. Pierre had 
been hearing for a month. The 
inhabitants resumed their work. 

Twelve minutes later Mt. Pelé 
exploded. History has known many 
disasters, but the one at St. Pierre 
on that fateful day in 1902 stands 
out as one of the most terrifying 
exterminations mankind has ever 
endured. 

In one hundred and eighty 
seconds, all but one of the entire 
population of the city was killed, 
and the city itself was levelled. 

With a sound like that of a mil- 
lion giant cannon, the volcano 
hurled a tremendous black cloud 
from its crater. It rose nearly a 
half mile into the sky, then mush- 
roomed out. From the cable boat at 
sea, it seemed as though a gigantic 
elm tree had sprouted from the 
peak of the mountain. An instant 
later Pelé was ripped apart. Out 
rolled a swirling mass of steam and 
rock. Down upon the city it raced. 
It smashed trees to earth like a 
giant war tank. A three-ton statue 
of the Virgin Mary was hurled 50 
feet from its pedestal. 

Death roared into St. Pierre at 
one hundred miles an hour. 

The city nestled close to the wall 
of a huge natural amphitheatre 
formed by theslope of Pelé and its 
sister mountain, Carbet. When the 
blast split open the side of the 
volcano, the wall formed a guide 
for the cloud of death. 

So violent was the force of the 
red hot wind that stones and rocks 
were ground into sand. Their weight 
depressed the blast, and along the 
valley wall ‘rolled the huge black 
cloud into the city. Every inflam- 
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mable object was set on fire. The 
hurricane smashed houses to splin- 
ters or picked them up and dropped 
them hundreds of yards away. The 
iron walls of four huge distillery 
storage tanks just north of the city 
were riddled as though by artillery. 
A driver leaped from his wagon to 
calm a terrified horse. He died with 
his hand on the bridle. Another 
man raced from a crumbling house. 
As he reached the street, he became 
a roasted corpse. 


DEATH DESCENDED everywhere. 
Those who were not smashed to the 
ground died when they attempted 
to breathe the air laden with flam- 
ing dust and poison gases. Follow- 
ing directly behind the dust and 
rocks came a cloud of steam. It was 
not hot enough to burn the clothes 
from the wearers, but hundreds 
were scalded to death. Scores of 
bodies lay in the streets, flesh 
stripped to the bone, but their 
clothing intact. 

Out over the anchorage rushed 
the inferno. It pushed back the sea 
and overturned smaller boats. Big 
vessels were smashed to the bottom 
of the harbor as if by a giant fist. 
The cloud hurtled by the Rorazma, 
shearing off masts, bridge, funnels 
and lifeboats. Head-on, it struck the 
S.S. Roddam, snapped the anchor 
chain, hurled the ship a hundred 
yards from its mooring. 

In three minutes—one hundred 
and eighty seconds—it was all over. 

Then the great tree of smoke 
descended, blotting out the valley 
with a shower of rocks and ashes. 
It seemed as though the whole is- 
land of Martinique were sliding 
into the sea. Into the blackness fell 
a downpour of mud, covering the 
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shambles that had been St. Pierre. 

The pressure upon the sea les- 
sened. A swirling, debris-laden tidal 
wave poured into the city to add to 
‘the horror. The water completed 
the destruction. It rolled into the 
few remaining buildings and top- 
pled them. It swept past the last 
vestiges of the cargo from the 
wharves and ripped the piers from 
their foundations. 

Before the darkness began to 
thin out, it was after nine o’clock. 
The sun groped through the dust 
like the headlight of a locomotive 
picking its way through a fog. Not 
a human sound issued from what 
had once been a busy metropolis. 
Only the crackling of fire indicated 
the location of the community. St. 
Pierre was a mass of flames. 


WHEN VISIBILITY finally permitted 
him, the horror-stricken captain of 
the cable boat put back to shore. 
All about were bits of wreckage. 
Occasionally some viciously burned 
sailors were picked up. The only 
living passengers on the Roraima 
were a little girl and her nurse. 
Everyone else had vanished or lay 
dead on the ship. From among 
almost a score of vessels anchored 
in the harbor two hours before, 
about 50 survivors were found. 
The cable boat tried to land, but 
the heat drove it away. Rescue 
parties from further down on the 
island began to arrive. They too 
were forced to cruise about until 
the flames died down. 

[t was nearly one o’clock before 
a group was able to enter the 
smouldering city. Many of the men 
sickened at the sight that greeted 
their eyes. With Mt. Pelé as its 
apex, a triangle of almost 20 
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square miles revealed nothing but 
complete annihilation—nothing but 
a shapeless pile of gray mud and 
ashes. All about lay desolation. 

Few things rose more than three 
feet above the ground. Every build- 
ing and tree had been hammered 
to earth. Men who were familiar 
with the city were unable to find 
their way about. It was impossible 
to ascertain whether one was stand- 
ing in the street or within what had 
once been a building. Abundant 
signs of tragedy revealed to the 
searchers how sudden death had 
come. In one home they found the 
body of a woman who had been 
placing breakfast before her child. 
A man had paused to light his pipe, 
another was twirling his mustache 
when the holocaust struck them 
down. Both had turned toward the 
volcano, but so quickly had the 
shroud of death enveloped them 
that they died without being able 
to make another move. 

So complete was the destruction 
that only the sight of Pelé, still 
smoking and rumbling at the head 
of the valley, assured the searchers 
that they were in St. Pierre. Even 
the.mountain had changed. Over 
two hundred feet of its summit had 
been blown into dust. Gone was 
Lake Palmiste. Only a gaping scar 
at the peak of the mountain con- 
vinced the men that the whole 
thing actually had happened. 

For three days searchers tramped 
through debris and death. Then, 
on May 11, from beneath the 
wreckage of one building came 
muffled cries. Frantic hands tore 
away rock, timbers and ashes. A 


-half-conscious Negro was un- 


covered. It was several days before 
his rescuers could piece together a 
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coherent story from his ravings. He 
had been in the city prison for 
parole violation, had been placed 
in solitary confinement a few days 
before the eruption. 

From his dark cell he had heard 
the terrific roar; the heat-blast 
had burned him searingly. Only 
the thick walls of the solitary con- 
finement cell had spared his life. 


He knew nothing of the fate he 
had escaped. He was totally igno- 
rant of the fact that, of 31 thou- 
sand persons who had been in the 
city on the morning of May 8, he 
alone survived. 

In Havre, Captain Leboffe faced 
no charges, was not arrested. The 
customs officials who protested his 
sailing never sent their cable. 


Mars Is a Jester 


W@W A Havirax MANNED by a Canadian crew was caught by a searchlight in a 
big raid on Cologne. A crew member had an empty beer bottle with a hole 
cut in the bottom which he tossed overside. Out went the searchlight. For a 
beer bottle with a hole in each end sounds like a bomb coming down— 
and this was a clean strike, headed right for the source of the beam. 


@ Ripinc THE cLoups over Europe, its battered nose pointed straight for 
Berlin, a lone Flying Fortress was intercepted by German fighter pilots 
who made the astonishing discovery that the American bomber was flying 
without crew. Unable to land because of damage to the retractable gear, 
the Fortress pilot had dropped his crew by parachute over England, headed 
the ship back toward Germany on automatic control and hit the silk himself. 


—KARL KEYERLEBER 


W AN AIR RAID was ON, and a Scotsman dashed off to help save a burning 
airdrome when, as he put it, ““something glanced off my shoulder, staggering 
me.” He kept on going without looking around, but when the fire was out, 
he retraced his steps curiously. At the spot where he had staggered, he 
found a hole. In the hole was what had hit him—a one hundred-pound 
unexploded bomb. And the Scot had only been bruised. 


W@ Durinc THE LONDON BLITZ, a bomb tore the sides and roof from a 
building. On the slanting upper floor, firefighters saw an old man rise up 
irritably in bed. ““What’s the matter?” he yelled. ““What’s happened?” 


W One FALL DAy LAST YEAR, Flight Lieutenant Charles Brayshaw slowly 
realized that wherever he was, it was the wrong place. He recalled that he 
had “ditched”? his fighter-bomber when the engines went dead. Hastily 
undoing the cockpit straps, he got out—and was rescued. He had been 
sitting unconscious in his plane on the bottom of the English Channel. 


@ Nort Lonc aAGo a seaman changed ships in mid-ocean without orders 
and by touching only one deck. In the crow’s nest of HMS Cowslip when it 
was bumped by a British cruiser, he catapulted from the mast to the 


cruiser’s deck, without harm to himself or the vessel. 
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—BiLL DIsHER 
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Alarm Clock Blues 


by BARBARA HEGGIE . 


ERHAPS THE MOST typical war- 

time customer to enter Roth 
Brothers’ small shop at 104 East 
23rd Street, New York City, was 
the big-muscled man who seized 
Harry Roth by the arm, waved his 
free hand excitedly, and boomed 
‘I’ve got to have a clock that makes 
a noise. I sleep in a boarding house. 
Nobody wakes me up. Now three 
times I’m late and it’s a job on 
defense. How am I gonna help win 
the war if I don’t wake up?” 

That war worker left the Roth 
shop carrying an old discarded 
clock with the legs off and one 
broken hand. He had paid two 
dollars for it and considered him- 
self lucky. He was. Harry and 
Aladar Roth, the Hungarian-born 
brothers who have run the little 
watch shop on East 23rd since 1921, 
explain to customers a dozen times 
a day that where there were for- 
merly five major alarm clock manu- 
facturers in the country, there is 
now only one. Though “victory 
alarms” are shaky affairs of bake- 
lite and paper, the Roths could sell 
100 thousand of them—if they had 
them. Their first shipment of the 
year came in not long ago; it con- 
sisted of a meager 18 alarms. 

As a result, the Roth crew of 
repair men has grown from two to 
40, their weekly average of alarms 
overhauled from 30 to 300. The 
shop is often asked to make six dol- 
lars’ worth of repairs on a dollar 
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and a half pre-war clock. The re- 
pair charges are high because they 
have to make all the parts by hand. 
The most frequent request from for- 
eign-born defense workers is “‘ Please, 
mister, fix up my clock so it makes 
a noise.” They have been asked to 
turn everything from battered wrist- 
watches to antique mantlepiece 
ornaments into alarm clocks. 

They give first choice to war 
workers who want to have their 
alarms serviced, and they give first 
choice to defense plant employes 
who want to buy alarms. The pleas 
they hear are eloquent and moving. 
“I want a clock and by God and 
by the Holy Mother I’ve got to 
have one,”? almost wept an Irish 
shipyard worker. “I’ve got lots of 
kids and they make lots of racket, 
but I’m used to the little devils and 
they don’t wake me up no more.” 

One mother of a large family, 
all working in a defense factory 
nearby, told how she tied a string to 
her toe each evening before retiring 
and then attached the other end to 
a canary cage. “‘When I begin to 
move about in the bed in the early 
hours,” she explained, “‘I pull the 
cage and the bird begins to sing. 
The cat sleeps by me and when she 
hears the bird she begins to yowl. 
That wakes me up. But it’s awful 
hard on my nerves and it’s hard on 
the poor bird too.” She got an 
alarm right away. 

The Roth brothers still haven’t 
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got over the time, during the Third 
War Bond Drive in 1943, when they 
advertised in the papers that five 
hundred small Swiss alarm clocks, 
which they had managed to lay 
their hands on, would be sold to 
anyone who would purchase a 
bond for 50 dollars or more. Six 
hundred anxious customers who 
came too late had to be turned 
away from the doors the first day, 
and $365,000 worth of bonds were 
sold, four for $1,000 each. One 
lady who fainted in the crowd was 
assisted by a chivalrous cop who 
took her check, elbowed his way 
to the front of the mob and re- 
turned with her bond and alarm. 

Besides having two men on the 
job to scour antique shops and 
auctions, Roth Brothers swell their 
stock by demanding of each cus- 
tomer who brings in an alarm to 
be mended, whether he has 
searched his attic and cellar to 
make sure there are no others at 
home. Any customer who can un- 
earth two old alarms and will give 
Roth’s the second, gets his first 
clock set in order for nothing, with 
a year’s guarantee. 

Antique alarms are generally 
French 19th century clocks with 
enamelled dials and brass cases. 


Some of the antiques which Roth’s 
sells are extremely fancy. One stal- 
wart defense worker from Brooklyn 
sheepishly purchased a dainty por- 
celain piece, with a be-ribboned 
shepherdess under the dial which 
struck a little gong on the hour. 
Defense workers aren’t the only 
ones who are alarm conscious these 
days. Recently a society woman 
came into Roth’s toting a solid gold 
Cartier’s alarm clock with dia- 
mond hands. She asked to have it 
adjusted right away, as she was 
doing Red Cross work and had to 
get up at the unearthly hour of 
eight. The mother of a soldier son 
in the South Pacific wrote an ap- 
pealing letter begging for a small 
alarm to be sent to him. “‘Yes, they. 
have a bugler in camp,” she ex- 
plained, ‘‘but Arthur says they go 
on overnight trips in the jungle and 
they don’t take the bugler along.” 
Perhaps the most fantastic re- 
quest came from the Elgin Watch 
Company which pleaded for alarms 
for its own workers. “‘Some of the 
employes here are very badly in 
need of them and I know you will 
be doing us all a favor if it would 
be possible to send four to us,” they 
wrote. Roth’s shipped off the four 
alarms to Elgin’s on the spot. 


The Human Chord 





VERY MAN Is more musically-inclined than he thinks be- 
cause he: Has drums in his ears, fiddles away his time, 
trumpets his achievements, plays on your heart strings, horns 
in on your business, beats his gums, walks with rhythm, talks 


with tempo, has melody in his voice, sings the blues when he’s downhearted, 
has harmony in his ideals, croons lullabies to his kids, loves to sing his 
own praises, is an artist in executing the old song and dance, is often sharp, 
sometimes flat and at his best when he can B natural. —FRANK Haaueg, JR. 
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A glimpse into the incubator of Science 
which will probably cause you to lean back 


‘and gasp, “My gosh, litthe man! What next?” 


Truth Catehes Up with His Fiction 


by Howarp WHITMAN 


BRITISH newspaper once called 

Hugo Gernsback the greatest 
living prophet. Right to that title 
was earned by Gernsback in show- 
ing the world long in advance the 
forms of such modern realities as 
radio loudspeakers, chain broad- 
casting, television, radar, rocket 
planes and robot tanks. 

The modern Leonardo da Vinci 
is an inventor and publisher. He 
communes with the future in an 
old-fashioned downtown office in 
New York near the Woolworth 
Building. Among his 80 inven- 
tions are the “osophone,”—to en- 
able deaf persons to hear through 
their teeth, and the “hypnobio- 
scope,” a device by which people 
may absorb education while they 
sleep. This may develop to be the 
complete answer to. children’s 
school homework worries, he says. 

At 59, Gernsback says of himself, 
“T am a fountain of ideas, with 
neither the time nor the patience 
to translate them into money. 
People of my type are never good 
businessmen.”’ 

In 36 years of publishing, Gerns- 
back has founded some two dozen 
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publications, most of them in the 
science field, with occasional diver- 
sions into other lines, such as sex 
and beauty. In 1911, when he was 
publishing a little magazine called 
Modern Electrics, he wrote the first 
of the scientific chiller-thriller se- 
rials, a story called “Ralph 124C 
41+,” a forerunner of the popular 
“science fiction.” 

Gernsback called the yarn “‘A 
Romance of the Year 2660’ and 
packed it with such visions as inter- 
planetary communications, space 
flyers, a futuristic battle between 
an earthly lover and a Martian 
rival, potent rays of many types, 
a gadget to produce invisibility, 
and other grist which the ‘“‘science 
fiction” mills of today still are 
grinding upon. 

The title was a pun—Ralph One 
to fore-see. Get it? It’s pretty bad. 
The 41+ was Ralph’s serial num- 
ber, used instead of a name in the 
year 2660. But in the scientific 
predictions Gernsback showed his 
looking-toward-the-future stuff. 

Ralph was a great scientist on 
earth in the 27th century. The 
story starts off when through the 
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**telephot,”? Gernsback’s foreview of 
television, Ralph falls in love with 
Alice, a Swiss damsel. Workers are 
on strike at the ‘“‘meteoro-towers” 
which control the weather in 
Alice’s town, which is about to be 
pulverized by an avalanche. Ralph, 
in his New York laboratory, sends 
out electronic waves that melt the 
avalanche. 

In addition to prophesying tele- 
vision in the Ralph story, Gerns- 
back made several other equally 
remarkable predictions. 

Ralph places a dog in a state of 
suspended animation for three years 
by drawing out its blood and filling 
its veins with ‘‘Radium-K bromide.” 
He then revives the animal by 
draining the imaginary preserva- 
tive and putting blood back in its 
veins. Back in the 1930’s, an experi- 
ment in dog-reviving was conduct- 
ed successfully by Russian scien- 
tists. However, it differed from 
Gernsback’s prediction greatly in 
the matter of time. The Russian 
scientists had to revive the animal 
within 15 minutes, otherwise cell 
disintegration would have set in. 

Also the Ralph story introduced 
the ‘“‘hypnobioscope.” Gernsback 
admits that the ‘‘hypnobioscope”’ 
is not yet perfected but he proudly 
cites official experiments in teach- 
ing memorized material by that 
means. After hypnosis the sleepers 
wore earphones in the attempt to 
embed the memorized lists in their 
subconscious. 

Ultra-short waves, by which any 
object could be made transparent 
if made to vibrate at the same rate 
as light, were used by Ralph. Four- 
teen years later the scientist John 
L. Reinartz, employing ultra-short 
waves, made it possible to look 
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through solid metal plates with the 
naked eye. 

The “menograph” was another 
of the Ralphian wonders. This de- 
vice transcribed Ralph’s thoughts 
as he sat back with the contact 
apparatus around his head and 
quietly meditated. Gernsback was 
gratified in 1935 when Harvard 
University scientists developed a 
sensitive electric apparatus which 
records brain impulses by a wavy 
line on a roll. A detail yet to be 
ironed out is a method of translat- 
ing the wavy line back into the 
thoughts it represents. “Just a 
matter of time,’ says Gernsback. 
“T never expect science to catch 
up with me all at once.” 


AN EARLY conception of radar 
was one of the most sensational 
prophecies in the Ralph. story. 
Ralph was pursuing another space 
flyer, en route to Mars, and used 
the “‘actinoscope’’ to locate the 
enemy flyer long before it came 
into view. 

Here’s how Gernsback, in 1911, 
described the device—a pulsating 
polarized ether wave, if directed 
on a metal object, can be reflected 
in the same manner as a light-ray 
is reflected from a bright surface or 
from a mirror . . . By sweeping a 
large area with the waves, they 
would strike the other flyer and 
would be reflected back on the 
sending apparatus. 

Gernsback was born in Luxem- 
bourg City, Luxembourg, in 1884 
and was inoculated with science at 
the age of six, when the caretaker 
on his father’s estate gave him an 
electric bell, a roll of lead-encased 
wire and a wet-cell battery. When 
he was 13 he installed an electric 
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intercommunication system in a 
nearby convent. 

In 1904, Gernsback, then 20, 
came to New York and tried for a 
time to market a battery invention. 
A year later he and a partner found- 
ed the Electro-Importing Co. to 
import various electrical novelties 
from France and Germany. They 
were marketed to a new type of 
American—the science bug—then 
propagating with great rapidity. 
In 1906 the E.I. Co. placed on sale 
what Gernsback calls the first com- 
mercial radio set—price, seven dol- 
lars and 50 cents. It was a small 
wireless device capable of sending 
dot-dash signals or ringing a bell. 

The catalogue of the E.I. Co. 
evolved, in 1908, into a magazine 
called Modern Electrics for which 
Gernsback later wrote the Ralph 
thrillers. This magazine started him 
on his career as a publisher, though 
he continued to operate the E.I. 
Co. until 1925. Out of 11 major 
publications he founded, only two 
—Radio Craft and Sexology—are 
published today. 

A few of his other ventures were 
Air Wonder Stories, Gadgets, Magic 
Beauty Secrets, Know Yourself, Your 
Body and New Ideas, which was 
brought out in November, 1937, as 
the “‘first scented magazine.’’ Gerns- 
back had perfume mixed with the 
ink so that the readers might have 
a fine, ambrosial sensation as they 
leafed through the pages. It ranonly 
four issues. 

What led to the publication of 
Sexology is somewhat of a mystery. 
Gernsback doesn’t contend that sex 
will some day be reduced to a 
mathematical formula but he does 
say a dash of science wouldn’t hurt. 
“Marriages today are pure lot- 
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tery,” he insists. Scientific mar- 
riages in the future, according to 
his theory, may be on the basis of 
data from a determining center 
which will decide if you and your 
fiancee are properly suited. 

Of Gernsback’s 80 inventions, 
one he is proudest of is the “‘stacca- 
tone.’ This he calls the grandfather 
of the radio piano. Developed by 
him in the early 1920’s, it could 
produce eight musical notes by the 
use of vacuum tubes and was used 
as a radio time signal. Another of 
his pets was the “‘physiophone,” by 
which he hopes to impart hearing 
to deaf persons by means of mild 
electric shocks. He never succeeded 
in conveying complete sounds, but 
did impart rhythms so that deaf 
persons could dance to music. 

His ‘‘osophone”’ to impart hear- 
ing through the teeth was, Gerns- 
back says, the forerunner of modern 
hearing aids which conduct sound 
vibrations through the skull bones. 

Last year Gernsback was burned 
up when he saw a dispatch from 
Algiers which began: ‘Another 
more or less ‘secret’ weapon has 
been turned loose by the Germans 
on the beachhead below Rome. It 
is a ground-hugging, remote-con- 
trolled tank carrying high explosives 
to its target, where it can be ex- 
ploded at will.” 

Gernsback declares that was one 
of his ideas. He says he tried earlier 
to get our country interested in the 
invention. Robot tanks have many 
uses, he says. He displays a -full- 
color cover on a back number of 
his magazine, picturing such tanks 
being used as mine detonators— 
three months before the Nazis em- 
ployed them at Anzio. 

The rocket plane is, of course, 
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old stuff to Gernsback. His science- 
fiction heroes were zooming around 
in rocket-propelled craft long ago. 
One of his current war ideas is 
flying tanks which can shed their 
wings when they land and can pick 
them up again to fly away. Radio- 
controlled super-torpedos are 
another Gernsback notion. 
Though he works on wartime 
ideas, Gernsback has his eye on the 
scientific possibilities of the future. 
One is an electronic razor which 
is merely wafted over the face, 
without touching it. The electric 
current will annihilate the beard, 
and all users will have to do is wipe 
off the debris with a sponge. “If 
you start this at an early age, you'll 
eliminate the beard completely and 
never have to shave,” says he. 
Radios, he prophesies, will be 
equipped with applause buttons so 
that listeners everywhere will be 
able to applaud from their living 
rooms. A boo, or hiss button, is 
needed to make the service com- 
plete. Also, Gernsback predicts, it 
will be possible for stars in televi- 
sion studios to autograph pictures 
for the public so that the photo- 
graph with his signature, written 
by him while you watch, will drop 
from a special slot in your radio. 


Railroad trains (if they are still 
called that) will run in sealed tubes 
underground and be propelled by 
magnetism, Gernsback prophesies. 
For ordinary running around town, 

people will glide on “‘tele-motor- 

coasters,”’ like roller skates, driven 
by power received by an antenna 
on your back. 

Gernsback thinks the dinner 
table of tomorrow will be equipped 
with metal eating tubes and that 
we will take all our nourishment in 
liquid form, (perhaps after a social 
pause in an “appetizer room” per- 
meated by hunger-stimulating gas- 
es. To keep our health, he predicts, 
we, or maybe our grandchildren, 
will go to a “‘bacillatorium”’ every 
other day and be completely purged 
of disease-carrying germs. We’ll be 
able to put on “television specta- 
cles’’ anytime, anywhere, to catch 
a program. To hear a radio pro- 
gram without disturbing others, we 
can turn on our personal “‘molecu- 
lar vibrator.” 

Some of these prophecies sound 
ridiculous, of course—even more 
ridiculous than Gernsback’s pre- 
diction, in 1909, of radio loud- 
speakers and chain broadcasting, 
or his prediction in 1911 of radar 
and television. 








K's Coronel Story Teller Fime! 


To refresh your radio-listening, be sure to tune in the Coronet Story Teller, 
Monday through Friday, on your local Blue Network station. Five drama- 
packed minutes that will provide an interlude of relaxation and enjoyment 
—whatever your taste in stories. Don’t miss the Coronet Story Teller... 
your local time band: 9:55 to 10 p.m. EWT; 8:55 to 9:00 p.m. CWT; 
7:55 to 8:00 p.m. MWT and 6:55 to 7:00 p.m. PWT. 
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Rumor has it that if Mrs. Swope were to 
















write a daily column like Mrs. Roosevelt } 
she would probably call it “My Damn Day” § 
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Where There’s Life There’s Swope : 
by BENNETT CERF b 
C 
rR Witmott Lewis, American of voice which frequently can be = 
S emissary of the London Times, heard delivering grandiloquent th 
recallsthatwhen he firstwasordered statements like “I told Franklin I h 
to this country, his editor warned didn’t agree with him,” or “Per- 
him, “You will hear two terrific sonally, I am very angry at the th 
noises when you get there, but do United States Navy.’’ But even his W 
not be frightened by either of them. _ severest critics will concede that W 
They won’t hurt you. One is_ the Swope charm is irresistible, and he 
Niagara Falls. The other is Herbert that everybody from presidents to N 
Bayard Swope.” “‘A plausible fel- stable boys feels warmed and grati- Vi 
low,” is Swope’s rejoinder—‘‘but fied at a sign of his imperial favor. mi 
most unsound !”’ Swope comes from a family di 
Swope, an overpowering and dy-_ whose ancestral seat was the tiny flu 
namic personality, is a whole “‘In- village of Lengsfeld in Germany, at 
formation, Please’ board of experts in the shadow of the Wartburg, of 
concentrated into one unbelievable steeped in the tradition of Tann- — 
storehouse of facts, many of them hauser and Martin Luther. Herbert th 
useless. He is never less than 30 himself was born in St. Louis in Je: 
minutes late for an appointment. 1882, 10 years after his brother = 
He once was responsible for getting Gerard. Both boys did well for | 
a popular actress to her own hus- themselves. Gerard became presi- he 
band’s funeral an hour after the dent of a little company called tit! 
services had started. His manner of General Electric. a 
sweeping into a gathering of any Herbert rose to national promi- dis 
kind is nothing less than regal. nence in 1912 by virtue of a sensa- ow 
*Swoping” was a word once ap-_ tional murder case. He was a star = 
plied rather generally to confirmed reporter on Pulitzer’s World, and tha 
table-hoppers and people who re- one of the first people to hear that or 
ferred to international celebrities by a gambler named Herman Rosen- tha 
their first names. thal had been bumped off outside a ser 
He has a booming, fog-horn sort Broadway café—the Metropole. Liy 
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Insiders knew that Rosenthal 
had been scheduled to spill a sordid 
story of corruption in the police 
department to the district attorney 
the following day. Swope sensed a 
great melodrama, routed the dis- 
trict attorney out of a sound sleep 
in a Turkish bath, stuck a pen in 
his hand, and had him sign an in- 
dictment naming Police Lieutenant 
Becker before he was fully awake. 
Swope then raced back to the 
World office and splashed a head- 
line across the front page that he 
borrowed from Emile Zola: “‘I AC- 
CUSE.” The district attorney’s 
name was Charles Whitman. Before 
the echoes of the case had died, 
he was governor of New York. 

Swope’s reporting from behind 
the German lines in the first World 
War won him a Pulitzer award. 
When America entered the fight, 
he became a’ Lt. Commander in the 
Navy. In 1919, he covered the 
Versailles Peace Conference. His 
manner and attire had achieved a 
distinction by this time that made 
flunkies rush to open doors for him 
at sight. Thus he got hold of a copy 
of the first League of Nations cove- 
nant hours before anybody else— 
the journalistic scoop of a lifetime. 
Jealous rivals claim he had Clem- 
enceau running errands for him. 

He returned home a conquering 
hero and was rewarded with the 
title of executive editor of the World, 
a post that he filled with signal 
distinction for nine years. He lashed 
out at social injustices and subver- 
sive organizations in campaigns 
that rocked the entire country. He 
created a “‘page opposite editorial” 
that employed at one time the 
services of Heywood Broun, Walter 
Lippmann, Alexander Woollcott, 
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Laurence Stallings, Franklin P. 
Adams, Frank Sullivan and Deems 
Taylor. The Swope salons, held 
nightly in his Fifty-Eighth Street 
home, were frequented by every 
celebrity in town. 

Since 1929, Swope has occupied 
himself with innumerable director-. 
ships in first-line corporations, the 
chairmanship of the New York 
Racing Commission, and a position 
of ex-officio adviser to cabinet 
ministers and chiefs of staff. He 
took me out to Tropical Park 
in Miami recently (he’s chairman 
of the board) and gave me inside 
information on every race. Un- 
fortunately it was so far inside that 
even the horses never heard it. 

Swope’s favorite outdoor pastime 
is croquet, which gives him a chance 
to practice strategy on a compli- 
cated scale. In one game his part- 
ner, the late Gerald Brooks, had the 
temerity to make a shot without 
consulting Swope. ‘‘Never do that 
again,’ warned Swope. “‘After this, 
you do exactly what I tell you, 
without question, and we’ll win in 
a walk.” A few turns later, Brooks’ 
shot grazed another ball 15 
yards away. “‘Wonderful,” exulted 
Swope. “Knock him into the lake!” 
Brooks took singular satisfaction in 
carrying out the order before he 
pointed out that it was Swope’s 
own ball. 

Another morning Swope made 
one of his regal entrances three 
quarters of an hour late, followed 
by a butler carrying his mallet and 
towel. One man on the court was 
a stranger to him. “I’m Herbert 
Bayard Swope,” he said. The 
stranger shook his outstretched 
hand gravely, and announced: 
“I’m Harpo Marx’s chauffeur.” 
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His family doctor once sent him 
to a famous specialist for a check- 
up, which was interrupted three 
times by interminable telephone 
conversations. Swope apologized, 
and explained that the first one 
had come from the Mayor, the 
second from Bernard Baruch, and 
the third from President Roosevelt. 
The specialist nodded gravely, 
phoned the family doctor when he 
had left, and said, ‘‘What did you 
send that man to me for? What he 
needs, obviously, is a psychiatrist !”’ 

His frenzied concerns with polit- 
ical, theatrical and international 
complications reach their highest 
pitch at the precise moment he is 
scheduled to leave for a dinner or a 
show. He kept five people waiting 
in a car once for 40 minutes. When 
he finally appeared, he was as- 
tounded that they were annoyed. 
“You knew very well,” he remind- 
ed Mrs. Swope, ‘‘that I was count- 
ing our bottles of beer.” 

Herbert Swope’s memory for 
names and faces is uncanny, except 
for a not-too-endearing habit of 
telling dinner partners stories that 
involve intimate details about their 
mates’ previous wives and sweet- 
hearts. His own wife, a poker-faced 
lady full of unexpected kindnesses, 
is thoroughly conditioned to take 
almost everything he does as a 
matter of course, although she has 
been heard to declare that if she 
ever were to write a daily column 
like Mrs. Roosevelt, hers would 





probably be called “My Damn Day.” 

One summer afternoon, a group 
of men stopped for a drink at his 
Sands Point estate on their way 
home from the Belmont track. 
Swope impulsively asked them all 
to stay for dinner. Mrs. Swope rang 
for the cook and calmly announced, 
*“Mae, there will be 34 extra for 
dinner this evening.” 

Swope always has time to dash 
off a line of commendation to any 
one of his innumerable friends who 
has accomplished something of 
note. Practically every book pub- 
lisher in town has entreated him to 
cut down his voluminous corre- 
spondence and write a book of 
memoirs. What a story he could 
tell, although the editor might have 
to bluepencil a few of the windier 
passages and the six-syllable words. 

One night a Broadway friend 
and his blue-eyed babe taxied 
Herbert Swope home from a theat- 
rical party. Swope, as usual, car- 
ried the conversational ball. ““The 
era of the economic royalists and 
predatory robber barons went out 
with the Hoover administration,” 
he boomed. “I have told Franklin 
and I have told Wendell—I’m sure 
you agree with me—that if they 
ignore the portents and pussy-foot 
back to the tenets of the McKinley 
era, I will not be responsible for 
anything that happens to them.” 

The little lady sitting next to him 
gazed in wide-eyed wonder, and 
said softly, ‘““Hey, hey, Big Boy!” 





Improving on the Dictionary 


Pun: The lowest form of humor, when you don’t think of it first. 
Epigram: A wisecrack that has played Carnegie Hall.—Oscar LEvANT 
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Coronets: To Ben Hecht and his 
Guide for the Bedevilled in which an 
impassioned Hecht raises a loud, 
lusty and righteous voice to do 
the anti-Semites battle in their own 
kind of language . . . To Jerome 
Kern, who just keeps rolling along 
and whose score for Cover Girl shows 
the old music master in rare form 
... To René Clair, who finally hits 
his stride in America with a honey 
of a picture called Jt Happened To- 
morrow . . . To Lillian Hellman, 
who isn’t capable of writing a 
mediocre play, and who happens 
to be the best American playwright 
in the business today. 


File and Forget: In certain tribes 
in Australia and South America 
there is a special language for men 
and a different one for women... 
In this war the Boy Scouts of 
America are asked to collect paper, 
scrap metal, rubber. In the last war 
they were asked to pick up one 
other waste commodity: prune pits 
. . . Arkansas is the only state in 
the union in which diamonds have 
actually been mined. 


Defense d°Afficher: Many and 
strange are the stories you hear of 
French resistance, both active and 
passive, to the German conqueror. 
Here’s one vouched for by eye- 
witnesses: 

In June, 1941, in Bordeaux, the 
Germans offered a 100 thousand 
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franc reward for information lead- 
ing to the arrest of men who had 
committed sabotage in a factory 
near Pessac. Posters advertising 
this reward were spread all over 
Bordeaux one evening. 

The next morning every poster 
in town had been so pasted over 
with blank paper that only one 
word of the original poster re- 
mained in sight. 

It was: “Sabotage.” 


Woe Is Me: ALEXANDER WOOLL- 
coTT: “All the things I really like 
to do are either immoral, illegal, 
or fattening.” 

PRoFEssOR WALTER RALEIGH: “‘I 
am a man of letters, so I have to 
write letters to be the ones I am 
the man of.” 


Strictly Persenal: Greer Garson’s 
phrase for the ladies she plays on 
the screen: ‘“‘Walking Cathedrals” 

Paul Whiteman’s hobby is 
automobiles. In his lifetime he has 
spent over a half million dollars on 
cars, which he always buys in pairs 
. . . Eddie Rickenbacker expects 
his former record of 26 planes shot 
down to be trebled before this war 
is over .. . Boots Poffenberger, one 
of the more bona fide eccentrics of 
modern baseball, once called room 
service at his hotel and shouted: 
‘Send me up the champions’ break- 
fast—six bottles of beer and a 
scrambled egg!” 
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Success story a la Hollywood is Lela Rogers’ 
star role in promoting daughter Ginger’s 
climb to the top of the unsteady movie ladder 
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Mother to a Star 


by SipNEY CARROLL 


INGER ROGERS is a singer, a 
dancer, a dramatic actress, 
and the winner of an Academy 
Award. She has been a movie star 
for 10 years, which is about three 
times as long as the average movie 
star’s tenure of office. She is, more- 
over, the only actress in Hollywood 
who can play a 10-year-old girl and 
get away with it. She has made a 
great deal of money and will make 
a great deal more for a long time 
to come. She even owns a home in 
the Hollywood hills, complete with 
a soda fountain, for of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven, movie style. 
But do not assume that such 
virtues always bring their own 
rewards and that the only thing 
responsible for Ginger’s success is 
her talent. She did not rise to her 
present eminence simply because 
she was endowed with such abun- 
dant natural gifts. She got there 
because she did what her mother 
told her to do. 

The world at large is well aware 
of the chronological facts in the 
life story of Ginger Rogers—how 
she entered a Charleston contest 
and won it, and from that humble 
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beginning how she advanced on 
Broadway and Hollywood. The 
lesser known side of the story is the 
fact that Ginger Rogers has been 
chaperoned every inch of the way 
by a combination manager, coach, 
writer, cook and dressmaker, who 
also happens to be her mother. 
Ginger’s mother’s name is Lela, 
and Hollywood knows it well. 
Hollywood also knows that Ginger 
and Lela are inseparable and that 
you can not mention the daughter 
without ringing in the mother in 
the next breath. Hollywood knows 
that immediately after the daughter 
won the Academy Award for her 
performance in Aztty Foyle, the 
wise men of M-G-M came to the 
mother and laid 50 thousand dol- 
lars in her lap. “‘We want to make 
the life story of you and Ginger,” 
they told her. The gentlemen of 
M-G-M were well aware of the 
fact that the life story of Rogers 
fille is synonymous with the Life 
and Times of Rogers mére. Lela 
Rogers refused that offer from 
M-G-M. She didn’t think it would 
be good for Ginger. 

Lela Rogers is the paragon of all 
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stage- mothers of song and story 
because she possesses to an ideal 
degree all the things the mother of 
an actress should have. These 
qualities are (1) unbounded faith 
in the daughter (2) a shrewd busi- 
ness head (3) iron nerves (4) 
colossal assurance (5) indestructible 
intestinal fortitude. But she does 
not look like the lay conception of 
the stage mother, who is commonly 
supposed to resemble a bloomer 
girl from the Amazon country. Lela 
Rogers, at 54, looks like her daugh- 
ter’s elder sister. She is small, 
blonde, chic. If you saw the 
daughter in The Major and the Minor 
you also saw the mother, for the 
blonde lady who played the mother 
in that film was Ginger’s real 
mother. Although Lela Rogers is 
somewhere on the sidelines of every 
picture Ginger makes, The Major 
and the Minor was the only one in 
which she made a personal appear- 
ance. Her policy, by and large, 
has been to stick to the sidelines. 
She does not blush there completely 
unseen, for Lela Rogers is no shrink- 
ing violet, but she has devoted the 
last 20 years of her life to aiming 
the spotlight squarely at Ginger. 
She is the perfect impresario. 
When Ginger, at the age of 14, 
decided that she wanted to go on 
the stage, her mother was writing a 
column for a Fort Worth news- 
paper, running a music publishing 
house on the side and managing a 
home. She dropped all three when 
Ginger got footlight fever and took 
to the open road with her one re- 
maining asset —a 14-year-old 
Charleston champ who was going 
to earn one hundred dollars a week. 
The saga of what happened to them 
from that point on was precisely 
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what M-G-M was willing to pay 
50 thousand dollars (as a down 
payment) to put on celluloid. 

In the beginning, Ginger simply 
danced. It was Lela who suddenly 
decided that Ginger could also sing. 
Ginger herself was flabbergasted by 
the idea, but Mama knew best. 
Mama took some of the popular 
songs of the day and re-wrote them 
to suit Ginger. She taught Ginger 
to sing in a piping recitativo fashion 
that wasn’t singing at all, but when 
she finished a number her audiences 
were hypnotized into thinking that 
Ginger was one hell of a vocalist. 

Through all the vaudeville days, 
Lela would sit in the audience at 
every performance, making dozens 
and dozens of notes. After each per- 
formance she would lay the law 
down to the orchestra leader, to the 
master of ceremonies, then she 
would confer with Ginger. After 
that, Lela would write special dia- 
logue, and special gags, and she 
would teach Ginger the small 
gestures that are known in the trade 
as “‘business.”? Each week, for each 
new show, Ginger would have a 
new dress. Store-bought dresses 
weren’t good enough for Ginger. 
Mama made them herself. 

There were lean days for them 
during the early vaudeville era, but 
Ginger never knew about them. 
Lela always insisted that they stay 
at the best hotels and eat the best 
steaks, even when there were no 
vaudeville jobs. When their funds 
were low, Lela had a reserve to 
draw upon, for there was a thou- 
sand dollars which she had saved 
for Ginger’s college éducation which 
she drew from, rather wistfully, 
whenever times were bad. 

In 1930, by dint of brains, per- 
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sonality, talent, and Mama’s know- 
how, Ginger Rogers was big-time. 
She was appearing in George Gersh- 
win’s Girl Crazy on Broadway and 
making a thousand dollars a week. 
It was then that the movie offers 
began to come in. The story of 
Ginger’s first movie test is a good 
example of the sort of desperate in- 
genuity any stage mother must be 
ready to exercise whenever her 
child’s career is threatened. Lela 
agreed to one movie test by a major 
studio. When the test was com- 
pleted she asked to see it and de- 
cided it was terrible. She gave an 
anonymous little man 50 dollars to 
secure the test for her, sotto voce, 
and one dark night she threw it into 
the East River. Ginger’s chances 
weren't going to be wrecked by any 
half-baked movie test. 

A short time after that bad start, 
Walter Wanger got interested in the 
then red-headed comedienne from 
Girl Crazy and he gave’her a test 
which did her credit. Then he 
signed her to a contract. Lela 
arranged things so that Ginger 
could go right on working in Girl 
Crazy and make movies in nearby 
Astoria at the same time. Ginger 
made five movies in Astoria before 
she ever saw Hollywood. 


GINGER AND Lela came to Holly- 
wood in 1932. Ginger was not an 
overnight sensation. As a matter of 
fact, she was caught smack in the 
middle of one of those studio re- 
organization battles that are the 
life-blood of the industry. While 
conflicting forces wrestled back and 
forth with one another, Ginger and 
her mother sat in a hotel room, 
two rookies in the army of the un- 
employed, waiting for an agent to get 
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a job—any sort of job—for Ginger. 

After six months of watching and 
waiting and getting nowhere, Lela 
Rogers decided to look into the 
agent racket for herself. She went 
over to Warner Brothers, intro- 
duced herself to several of the pre- 
siding geniuses, and in a few 
minutes she had Ginger signed for a 
part in a _ super-musical called 
42nd Street. 

The role she managed to get for 
Ginger was a small one and it paid 


just two hundred dollars a week. 


Everybody in Hollywood knows 
Rule No. 1 in the mythical book: 
Any actress who has once made a 
thousand dollars a week must never 
take less. But Lela Rogers was sick 
of the unwritten Hollywood rules 
by that time. “Ginger was getting 
hungry,” she says. “‘We had to go 
to work.” 

Lela Rogers’ has what all great 
strategists have—she moves boldly 
and decisively, but she has an X-ray 
eye for details. She moved boldly 
when she got Ginger that job in 

2nd Street. 

The role in the picture was that 
of a chorus girl, and the picture was 
going to be filled with chorus girls. 
Lela asked for a copy of the script, 
took it home, read it carefully, and 
re-wrote the role of that particular 
chorus girl. She suggested that 
Ginger wear a monocle, sport a long 
cigarette holder, speak with a phony 
English accent and carry a Peking- 
ese under one arm. She submitted 
these suggestions, gratuitously, to 
the studio heads. Those gentlemen 
saw the possibilities in her ideas and 
they agreed to dress the role up for 
Ginger according to Mama’s ideas. 

Mama was no green hand with a 
movie script. Long before Ginger 
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was ever on the scene, Lela Rogers 
was writing scripts in Hollywood 
for four-reelers. As 42nd Street was 
being filmed, Lela continued to 
write new gags and new dialogue 
for Ginger. The studio heads were 
so happy to receive such contribu- 
tions free of charge that they ac- 
cepted practically all of them. The 
result is history. 42nd Street was the 
smash success of the year and 
Ginger Rogers, playing a com- 
paratively small part, was one of 
the hits of the show. 


FROM THAT moment on, Ginger 
ascended the movie ladder, and 
reached her next peak when Mama 
manipulated things so that daughter 
should meet Fred Astaire. That 
legend is also well known—how the 
two of them first appeared in a 
musical film called Flying Down to 
Rio and stole the film from the 
higher-priced stars. They made The 
Gay Divorcée after that and for sever- 
al years their singing-dancing films 
were the big money-makers of the 
business. The direct result of the 
Astaire-Rogers films was that Ginger 
Rogers moved into the top bracket 


of movie stars and has stayed there 


ever since. 

With Ginger’s growing fame 
there came added financial burdens. 
Financial burdens are, to put it 
mildly, Lela Rogers’ meat. Her 
handling of Ginger’s contracts 
would make a good lesson in cost 
accounting in any business college. 
In the formative stages of Ginger’s 
Hollywood career, right after 42nd 
Street, Lela was never banal enough 
to ask for an immediate raise in pay. 
She asked only for a five thousand 
dollar bonus with each picture— 
and she got it. Then, at the end of 
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every nine months, she would walk 
into the cashiers and demand, with- 
out further ado, that Ginger’s salary 
be multiplied by two. It wasn’t the 
orthodox Hollywood way of doing 
things, but it worked. Lela had a 
product the studios wanted and she 
made them pay for it her way. 

Then, too, she has the strategist’s 
long view of things. When Astaire 
and Rogers were the hottest team 
in the business and Ginger signed a 
colossal contract with RKO, Lela 
did a peculiar thing. She insisted 
that Ginger be allowed to make one 
straight dramatic picture between 
every Astaire-Rogers musical made. 
Her reason was a simple one: she 
did not want her versatile daughter 
to be typed. That sort of reasoning 
has paid off terrific dividends. The 
Astaire-Rogers films had a long 
career, but they ran their inevitable 
gamut. Ginger Rogers, however, is 
still on top as a dramatic star. 

Up to 1934, during which time 
Ginger’s career was strictly in the 
making, Lela was on the set with 
her every day—watching, measur- 
ing, making notes. Since 1934, at 
which time Ginger came into her 
own, Lela has not gone in for such 
intimate kibitzing. In a manner, of 
speaking, she has gone into business 
for herself. She is assistant to 
Charles Koerner, the boss of the 
RKO studios. Now that Ginger is 
firmly established in business and 
doing rather well, Lela is going to 
do for RKO what she did for 
her daughter. 

Naturally, she still takes a pro- 
prietary interest in Ginger’s affairs, 
both officially and _ unofficially. 
Whenever Ginger makes a picture 
at RKO, Lela okays the script, 
picks the writers for it and does a 
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great deal of writing on it herself. 
When Ginger makes a picture for 
another studio, Mama can not act 
in any such inside capacity. But 
there is no law which prevents 
Ginger from asking Mama’s advice 
after working hours. It is still good 
advice. Ginger still takes it. 
Ginger owns a ranch in Oregon, 
in the lush River Rouge country. 
The ranch is a going concern now, 
producing vegetables, salmon and 
sundries for a certain profit, but 
when it was first acquired it was 
nothing but open country. The 
land had just one shack on it, with- 
out water, light, heat or plumbing. 
Lela Rogers went up there in the 
middle of winter, when the place 
was in that primitive state. She 
lived in the shack, hauled her own 
water up a precipice, cut her own 
logs for a stove on which to do her 


own cooking—while she supervised 
the building of a suitable home for 
Ginger. The home, one that does 
justice to a glamorous star of stage 
and screen, was finished in due 
time. 

For the past few years, always 
around Christmas time, Ginger and 
Lela and their friends go up and 
gambol ini the Oregonian snows. 
Somebody once asked small, blonde, 
immaculately groomed, and frail- 
seeming Lela Rogers how she had 
ever managed to summon up 
enough strength and courage to 
live by herself in such a hovel all 
winter long. Lela made a char- 
acteristic reply. 

‘“‘Courage?”? she asked. ‘‘That 
didn’t take courage. It was simply a 
job that had to be done. You see,” 
she smiled brightly, ‘“‘Ginger likes 
a white Christmas!” 


Nonecommittal 


W@ Some YEARS AGO, Lloyd George was 
making a speech at a political rally. 

“Will you free Ireland?” yelled a 
heckler. 

**T will,’ was the unperturbed reply, 
followed by thunderous applause from 
the proponents of Irish freedom. 

When the applause died down Lloyd 
George added, “‘Not,”’ which was again 
followed by applause, this time from the 
opponents of Irish freedom. 

When the cheering had died down, 
he concluded, ‘Tell you.” 

—EMERY YOUNG 


@ THe ArcHBIsHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
Dr. Temple, was seated at dinner next 
to a garrulous lady. She asked the Arch- 
bishop whether he believed in the inter- 
ference of Divine Providence in human 
affairs and instanced the case of her 
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aunt who had failed to make a train 
connection and had thus escaped being 
injured in a terrible disaster. 

“Do you not, my lord,” she simpered, 
“regard that as a blessing of Divine 
Providence?” 

“Can’t say,” muttered Dr. Temple. 
“Don’t know your aunt.” 

—ADRIAN ANDERSON 
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@ Dr. ABERNETHY, a famous London 
diagnostician, was once approached at 
a social function by a dowager who 
tried to wrangle some free medical 
advice. “Oh, Dr. Abernethy,” she 
said, “if a patient came to you with 
such and such a symptom, what would 
you recommend?” 
““My dear madam,” he replied, “I 
would recommend Dr. Abernethy.” 
—Havitan Bascock 
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Keepers of the Lights 


AST CHRISTMAS EVE an Army regula- 
tion forbidding private coastal fly- 
ing was relaxed to permit a flying Santa 
Claus to carry cheer to New England’s 
lonely lighthouses. An Army pilot, Lt. 
Edward Snow, is now able to wing over 
each lighthouse, dropping packages 
wrapped in excelsior and attached to a 
parachute. Inside are cigarettes, socks, 
candy, dried fruits, pen and pencil sets. 
No longer are lighthouses bleak and 
lonely outposts of the sea, for in the 
past quarter century, radio, new kinds 
of vessels and equipment and improved 
navigation aids have all conspired to 
bring a friendly civilization to the men 
who man these sea stations. The day of 
the old lighthouse keeper who lived with 
the lonely grandeur of rock and roaring 
surf is passing. Those who are left have 
become part of the Coast Guard, along 
with the thousands of young enlisted 
men who form a pool for the Lighthouse 
Service. This is how men of the Third 
Naval District’s Service work and live, 
as seen by Sidney Ravitz’ camera. 
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I. Execution Rock—once the scene of pirate hangings. Atop it today stands Execution 
Light, built in 1850. Now completely modernized, it boasts a radio beacon in addi- 
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tion to its light beacon, which together help ships reckon their position. 
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2. Mainstays. Twenty-one years a lighthouse keeper and hero of the 1938 hurricane, 
this veteran now works for the Coast Guard. He poses beside the Fresnel light, glass 


prisms designed for maximum brilliance, used by all lighthouses since 1859. 
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3. First aid to navigation. Equipment must be kept shipshape, so here in the maintenance 
shop an oldtimer gives newtimers lessons in installing a “‘burner”’ in a buoy lantern. 
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4. Brass and glass. In the repair shop, lights are constantly cleaned, polished and 
burnished. “Timers” like the one on the lower left, regulate the intervals of ‘‘flash 
and eclipse,” and are regularly chécked and adjusted. 
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5. Something for the buoys. Buoys, which mark shoals, danger zones and channels, 
are basic aids to navigation. Planting them in the ocean is a fine art, and here an 
officer explains the fine points of it. 
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G. Sound buoys. There are three types of signal—gong, bell and whistle, all of them 
operated by the motion of the buoy in water. After a year in the water, this gong 
buoy has been hauled into drydock to have its clappers re-installed. 








7 By dawn’s early light. A tender hoists a damaged buoy onto the deck. Tenders 
carry emergency replacements and also serve’ as supply carriers for lightships. 








@. Link between land and sea. One of the five tenders in the District begins its daily 
patrol. At the radio direction finder stands the skipper, a veteran of the civilian 
tender service which was absorbed into the Coast Guard in 1939. 
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9. Shooting the sun. The sextant is usually used vertically to determine ship position 
on an open sea. Here the mate uses it horizontally to plot the position of a new buoy. 


10. Time and tide. Buoys will drift and so their position must constantly be checked, 
re-checked and adjusted. Some are anchored to the ocean floor with iron sinkers, 
others with concrete, depending on the type of ocean bottom. 
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HI. Communicating. All tenders have some way of keeping in touch with the base, 
usually by radio or radio telephone. Thus they can change their course and proceed 
immediately to make emergency replacements of buoys reported damaged. . 
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12. Chow time. Tenders are named after flora and fauna. A little of both is here being 
prepared for the ‘‘Oak’s” noontime feed. All day long men pop into the galley in 
search of a between-meal snack, in the form of sinkers and coffee. 
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¥3. And chow. The crew of 47 stems from all parts of the country, including a surprising 
number of midwesterners who have never seen the ocean before. Crew members 
sleep on board, usually have one night off out of every three. 
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44. By far the most popular man aboard is the gent who has a way with a sewing 
machine. Ship’s chores, plus the heavy, hard work of planting and repgiring buoys, 
is tough on a seagoing man’s clothes. 








13. Tender meeting. Once a week a tender nudges up to the lightships in the area, 
bringing mail and food, taking some men off and bringing others back. Lightships 
are used as beacons for mariners where lighthouses are not feasible. 
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1G. The letter home. The lonely life on a lightship makes mail a big event. The letter 
this young Coast Guardsman is dashing off to a lady friend will be taken to port 
by the tender and mailed from there. 
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Pleasure time. Though lightships get a regular supply of newspapers, magazines 
and books, crew members for the most part must invent their own ways of relaxing. 
Here they play a card game, identifying the signal flags of the Morse Code. 
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18. Oiling up the windlass for the anchor. All lightships are now oil burners. Engines | 19. 
furnish propulsion and heat, and the ship-saving light comes from generators. 











19. Weapons of war. All government vessels carry some kind of arsenal, varying with 
the size and duty of the. craft. Arms carried by a lightship are small, but the crew 
tends them not a whit less carefully. 








20. Marking time. Checking off the days is a favorite indoor sport. Lightship men 
spend 22 days on board, and get an average of eight days’ shore leave out of every 
month, This man hasn’t far to go. 
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21. Chain gang. A lightship is held in place by two anchors. Should these be washed 

away by heavy seas, spare anchors and chains are kept on hand as replacements. 
Checking and manipulating chains is a real hazard to life and limb. 


22. Lucky tar is the man who's being relieved and going ashore, via the visiting tender. 
The others frequently grow beards until their day of relief. 

















Another port of call. Lighthouses are also on the Coast Guard tender’s visiting list. 
The approach here is to Captain’s Island which is topped by a light 74 feet high, 
visible at night 14 miles out to sea. 








24. End of isolation. Fresh water and oil comes to the lighthouse. Coal for heating is 
delivered by tenders once a year. To reach the nearest town for food and other 
supplies, lighthouses use their own skiffs, yawls and motor launches. 
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25. Danger signal. Foghorns which bellow and moan in heavy weather are worked by 
compressed air and have a sound all their own, for easy identification. The horns 
are synchronized with the radio beacon. 














s §26. Caretaking. All machinery on the 27. Keeping fit. A lighthouse storeroom 
grounds gets the once-over daily— serves as a gym for the crew. 
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like this compressed air gauge. 
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28. And to bed at last. There isn’t too much to do after the tower light has been checked 
for the night. In the cabin the lights are dimmed, but outside the beacon shines 


brightly out to sea—a light of hope for many a mariner. 











The proverbial ounce of prevention that 
may be worth a pound of cure when it comes 
to Allied dealings with post-war Germany 
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All Germany Must Stand Trial 


by Ropert GILBERT VANSITTART 


I’ THE OCTOBER, 1943, issue of the 
English magazine Plebs, H. G. 
Wells, whom many well informed 
persons refer to as a walking store- 
house of authentic and vital infor- 
mation, wrote: “This present fright- 
ful war is due largely to an insane 
delusion of the very mixed assort- 
ment of folks who speak German 
that they are an aristocratic folk 
entitled to dominate and, if neces- 
sary, exterminate any other people 
who stood in their way.” 

Now read the comment on the 
great man’s remarks by the editor of 
Plebs, whoever he may be: “Plebs 
readers are not likely to agree to the 
extraordinary notion that the pres- 
ent world war was due to German- 
speaking Europe having insane de- 
lusions.”” So were the observations 
of a giant intellect like Wells 
brushed aside by the editor of a 
magazine. And it is just one typical 
illustration of the flibbertigibbet 
disregard of lightweight thinkers 
whom democracy has encouraged 
to its detriment. 

Throughout this century the 
whole outlook on foreign affairs of 
the English-speaking democracies 
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has been marked by equal stupidity. 
It was not their fault, because no 
one, least of all their governments, 
ever tried to tell them the truth. As 
a consequence, they let the Ger- 
mans start, and again nearly win, 
their second world war. Victorian 
Lord Wolseley summed it up rather 
neatly when he said: “‘We are never 
ready for war; and yet we never 
have a cabinet that dares tell the 
people this truth.” That is the 
reason why, as both Walter Lipp- 
mann and I have observed, the 
English-speaking democracies have 
never had a foreign policy. What is 
more disquieting is to find that so 
many people both in Britain and in 
the United States still don’t want 
to hear the truth, even now when 
they can get it. 

Before the war, English-speaking 
nations avoided the a,b,c’s of 
foreign politics by the simple ex- 
pedient of looking the other way. 
They would have got a shock had 
they looked at Germany, and they 
did not want to be shocked. A few 
pertinent examples will suffice to 
illustrate that point. 

A book by one of our bishops, 
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> 
published in the inter-war period, 
contains the following passage: 
*Don’t join in any talk which can 
add to the world’s gloom and de- 
pression; forebear to repeat all the 
silly prophecies of coming evil 
which are current; resist any temp- 
tation to make any forecasts of the 
harm which a suspected enemy is 
supposed to be plotting in secret. 
Let your sense of humor save you 
from taking seriously the absurdities 





which are suggested by suspicion, 
fear and prejudice, and which are 
so solemnly repeated in many con- 
versations. Shun these things as you 
would disgrace.” 

(That same bishop’s grandson 
was recently killed piloting a 
Liberator.) 

As late as 1939, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain affirmed that suspi- 
cion-mongers (I was the chief cul- 
prit) were at the bottom of all our 








Eprrors’ Note: In his 1944 New Year proclamation, Adolf Hitler mentioned ‘‘Van- 
sittartism” and for good reason. It is the doctrine which places the responsibility for 
the present war squarely on Germany’s shoulders. The author of this doctrine is Robert 
Gilbert Vansittart, an English lord and formerly British Permanent Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. In formulating his doctrine, Lord Vansittart backs it up by cold, hard 
facts and figures. Following are some of the highlights on what he terms Germany’s 
out and out swindle after the last war, as well as her organized system of plundering 


conquered countries in the present conflict. 


1. Germany posed as a martyr, crip- 
pled by the magnitudeof her amends. 
While behind the mask of martyr- 
dom, every resource of the country 
was being marshalled for a second 
conflict, to the tune of 8,000 million 
pounds sterling. In glaring contrast, 
total cash payments Germany made 
in reparations amounted to 253 
million pounds. 

2. Germany did not carry out any no- 
table portion of the reparations to 
which she pledged herself in the 
Treaty of Versailles. Long before the 
rise of Hitler, Germany had learned 
that colossal lies are much more 
easily believed than small ones. So 
she proceeded to enlarge her ficti- 
tious sacrifices to enormous dimen- 
sions by the simple expedient of list- 
ing under reparations everything she 
had lost during a war she had 
started. One item was Germany’s 


fleet, evaluated at 67 million pounds, 
which she scuttled at Scapa Flow. 

3. Under a steady stream of propa- 
ganda, the rest of the world was hyp- 
notized into believing that fiction 
was fact. Eventually, Germany’s 
former enemies were lending her 
money, amounting to six times as 
much as she actually had paid in 
cash reparations. 

4. In the present war, Germany has 
imposed on the nations she has con- 
quered an annual contribution of 
1,000 million pounds in cash. This 
is nearly four times as much, in one 
year, as the total amount of repara- 
tions that Germany paid in cash in a 
dozen years after the last war. And 
that doesn’t include wholesale offi- 
cial plunder and private looting in 
Nazi-infested countries, nor the end- 
less Germany-bound procession of 
trucks and trains filled with loot. 


Discussing his ‘Twelve Points for Germany,” Lord Vansittart asserts that alone 
they will not insure peace; but without them no peace is possible. He really considers 


them only the foundation for future security. 
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troubles. So—after all—the bishop 
and the Look-the-Other-Way school 













with the German people. Further- 
more, that delusion is still widely 






















































, were no blinder than Mr. Chamber- extant in Britain and in the United 
. lain when he returned from Munich States. It effectively ruined any 
waving that second “‘scrap of prospect of Anglo-American prop- 
1 paper,” and beaming that it was aganda to Germany making sense. 
a “peace in our time.” Rather, it is the recipe for present 
Mr. Chamberlain—the most failure and future danger. 
e honest of men—had not finished. One glance backward would have 
4 When peace in our time became _ convinced our politicians and pro- 
% war in five minutes, he began by _pagandists that we have every reason 
r declaring that we had no quarrel to quarrel with the German people. 
1 The Essence of “Vansittartism”’ 
a Twelve Points for Germany 
or 1. Unconditional surrender of Germany and of other Axis and satellite powers. 
d 2. Effective occupation of Germany by an Allied army and air force and the 
’s establishment of an inter-Allied council of control to be maintained until 
& it is decided by governments concerned to be no longer necessary. 
3. The arrest and trial of persons believed guilty of war crimes in countries 
. where they were committed. Neutral countries should be requested not to 
mS give sanctuary to any war criminals. 
‘. 4. Complete demobilization and disarmament of all German armed forces, 
“ | including the surrender of the German fleet and Luftwaffe; the same 
mn procedure to be applied to other Axis powers. 
ry 5. Police forces in Germany to be regional, free of central control, and to be 
cr demilitarized. . 
-” | 6. Abolition in Germany of all military or semi-military training’ at any age 
- in any form whatever, including abolition of officers’ corps and training 
- corps. 
wal | 7. Evacuation of all territories invaded by Axis powers. 
of 8. Restoration of, or compensation for loot, machinery and equipment re- 
Lis moved or destroyed. Also, restoration of, or compensation for commercial 
ne and industrial interests forcibly acquired or seized. 
a- | 9. Effective control and, where required, the closing down of Germany’s war 
a | potentials, including aviation in all its forms. 
id | 10. No financial loans or assistance to be permitted Germany or to any of the 
hi- other Axis powers without the approval of the Allied nations. 
i. | 11. The curriculum of school and university studies to be under inter-Allied 
of supervision and advice until the re-education of the German people is 
>t. | assured in accordance with the principles of international good will. 
12. German radio and all propaganda to be under inter-Allied supervision for 
ty such time as may be necessary. - 
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They could, however, remember 
nothing except that the Germans, 
confronted with the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, at once began to whine and 
ultimately convinced all the simple- 
tons of Britain and the United 
States that a mild treaty—which 
they never read—was a hard one. 
The real grievance of the Germans 
against Versailles was that it ended 
their dream of domination. 

American credulity is especially 
well illustrated in the remarks of an 
eminent divine who, as late as 1939, 
expounded: “Let me state Ger- 
many’s case. A defeated and humil- 
iated people forced in the Peace 
Treaty to assume the sole guilt for 
the World War, an assumption 
which every intelligent historian 
now knows to be untrue. Lured to 
peace by President Wilson’s Four- 
teen Points, and then let down on 
all of them; disarmed under promise 
of general disarmament, only to 
discover that no other great nation 
had the slightest intention of dis- 
arming; burdened by taxation for 
war reparations that made helots 
and slaves not simply of the guilty 
generation but of their children, 
and then of their children . . . until 
at last Hitler arose. Supposing that 
had been our experience, wouldn’t 
we be giving Hitler all ~ gangway 
he might desire?” 

In all this there is not one word of 
truth. It is the crudest and most im- 
pudently deceitful form of German 
propaganda. The divines of democ- 
racy were not sick of it even after 
Munch. The particular one just 
quoted draws crowded congrega- 
tions. And so long as pulpits can be 
used for the dissemination of stupid- 
ity that costs millions of lives, so 
long shall we fight in vain against it. 
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What was the truth? It was al- 
ways easily available in the Allied 
reply of June 16, 1919, to the Ger- 
man Delegation: ‘““The German 
Revolution was stayed until the 
German armies had been defeated 
in the field, and all hope of profiting 
by a war of conquest had vanished. 
Throughout the war, as before the 
war, the German people and their 
representatives supported the war, 
voted the credits, subscribed to the 
war loans, obeyed every order, how- 
ever savage, of their government. 
They shared the responsibility for 
the policy of their government, for 
at that moment, had they willed-it, 
they could have reversed it. Had 
that policy succeeded they. would 
have acclaimed it with the same 
enthusiasm with which they wel- 
comed the outbreak of war. They 
cannot now pretend, having 
changed their rulers after the war 
was lost, that it is justice that they 
should escape the consequences of 
their deeds ... .” 

All that is exactly and incontest- 
ably applicable today. The Ger- 
man nation is responsible, and no 
sane man then doubted it. Yet here 
we are, a quarter of a century later, 
still arguing violently about a 
clearly evident fact. 

When I wrote Black Record, the 
least contentious of my proposals 
for reforming or re-forming Ger- 
many, it was considered so ‘“‘con- 
troversial”’ that it sold half a million 
copies. And I still have an enor- 
mous mail on it, including a few 
threats to “liquidate” me for daring 
to write it. 

I would sooner speak of reform- 
ing than re-educating the Germans. 
Re-education smacks of a desk and 
a schoolmaster. The Germans have 
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got to become reformed characters— 
that is of more importance than 
their book learning. They never 
had a revolution till 1933, and then 
it was an evil one. They have not 
had their real Reformation yet. 

Therefore, says Professor Fores- 
ter, ‘Hitler expresses most perfectly 
this primitive mentality which for 
many years the worship of material 
success had induced in the German 
people, an attitude of mind which 
rendered it impossible for them to 
make their defeat the starting point 
of a moral conversion.” 

Is there not enough in all this to 
warrant a doubt as to whether the 
enlightenment of Anglo-Saxon de- 
mocracy can extend to foreign af- 
fairs? That is the real question of 
our times. I am now engaged in a 
hard struggle to make the answer 
affirmative; but it is uphill work, 
and willful ignorance increases in 
sound and fury. After all it zs so 
much more pleasant to “‘pass by on 
the other side,’ and not to see the 
sufferings that Anglo-American 
credulity has allowed German bru- 
tality to bring twice to Europe. And 
how easy it was to take the comfort- 
able view from across the Atlantic, 
or even across the Channel! To 
justify that ease, the democracies 
are already being tempted to deny 
German atrocities, and so to earn 
the contempt of Europe. 

To this distaste for hard facts is 
due, psychologically, the joint effort 
of the Left Ideologists and some of 


the German refugees—they have, of 
course, very different motives—to 
represent this war as a class war, or 
international civil war, instead of 
the plain national one that it is. 
Some pacifists see the uses of ad- 
versity when it can grind a private 
axe. Anything rather than face the 
German problem for what it zs and 
is long going to be! Germany’s bid 
for world domination is even more 
pronounced in this war than in the 
last. Behind their Fuehrer and his 
assistants there is again—‘‘the re- 
solve of a united people.” 

This again is the central theme of 
Vansittartism—that German will to 
power must be broken, if a third 
world war is to be avoided. But 
how break something if you refuse 
to recognize it? Will the democra- 
cies come at long last to their 
senses irr the little time that yet lies 
ahead of them? 

Fortunately, the response of the 
people to plain facts, and impa- 
tience with the old quacks, is 
growing. Although many of them 
are still giving themselves every 
chance of losing the peace, still try- 
ing hard to absolve themselves from 
prolonged effort by denying the 
necessity for it. The good-time 
Charlies, the Biblical heralds of 
““‘peace when there is no peace,” 
are just around the corner as they 
were in 1914 and again in 1939, 
after an orgy of wishful thinking. 
But this time they must not bé 
allowed to get away with it. 


Purely Personal 


Lost: One lead pencil. By blonde; blue eyes; height five feet; weight 112; 
age 20; good dancer. Reward if returned. Dial 45893.—Irvinc HOFFMAN 
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Jack, a nimble little gentleman, fairly 
exuded jaunty charm, but transferring 
his love and loyalty proved an ordeal 








For the Love of Jack 


by M. T. W. WHITEHEAD 


I FIRST SAW Jack downtown in the 
main shopping district, looking 
forlornly in at the entrance of the 
dime store. A small white fox 
terrier with brown and black spots, 
he was dirty, footsore and collarless, 
though the mark of a collar showed 
faintly in the fur about his neck. As 
I made my purchases in the store, 
I was still thinking of the little dog’s 
wistful expression, and I decided 
to call to him if I saw him again. 

Sure enough, he was scurrying 
about on the sidewalk, sniffing 
hopefully at passersby, following a 
few steps after first one and then 
another. When I called he wriggled 
with delight, and as I walked on, 
he padded steadily at my heels, 
head down, ears flopping, until we 
reached our store a few blocks away. 

For the Head of the House, the 
little dog displayed all his charm, 
leaping about him ecstatically. Then 
he dropped to the floor and went 
sound asleep. 

**There’s good blood in him,” 
remarked the Head. “‘Somebody’s 
certainly grieving for him. We 
must advertise.” 

At home that night, a bath 
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brought a surprise. The black spots 
on the little dog’s back were auto- 
mobile grease! After they were 
washed off, we could see his sym- 
metrical markings: brown around 
ears and eyes and a white blaze 
down the center of the face. After 
food and a night’s rest, he lifted his 
head and ears jauntily. He was 
clean-limbed, stocky and muscular. 
A dog must have a name, and 
we tried every one by which we 
had ever heard an animal called. 
But he was indifferent to all, so 
we decided to just call him Jack. 
In response to our ““Dog Found” 
ad, the telephone rang incessantly, 
until the Head thought up a test to 
forestall too long-drawn conversa- 
tions with callers. 
“How much tail has your dog?” 
he would ask. 
**An inch.” 
**Two inches.’ 
**A long tail.” 
“Then this is not your dog,” the 
Head would say. “He has no tail 
at all.” 
And it is true. When Jack is 
alert, there is the merest little lump 
at the end of his backbone; when 
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he is dejected, even that disappears. 

In the end, Jack was left on our 
hands, and now we knew definitely 
that we wanted to keep him. But 
Jack was not so quick to make up 
his mind about us. He accorded us 
his enthusiastic friendship, but in 
his small doggy heart he still 
seemed to long for his other home. 

During the first, week at our house 
we walked him on a leash many 
times a day, for he was a restless, 
lively little fellow. After that, we 
gave him his freedom. But as days, 
weeks and months slipped by, he 
went farther and farther afield. 
Our house was home base, and he 
always came back after each un- 
availing search for his loved ones; 
but in the core of his heart we 
had no place. 

Evidently there had been chil- 
dren in his original home, for he 
began to haunt the schools at clos- 
ing time. We had put our name 
and address on his collar by then, 
and many a young voice called 
over the phone, saying, “Your 
little dog followed me home from 
school. Shall I keep him until you 
come for him?” 

Presently, he began to frequent 
a new section of the suburb, and 
on many cold nights in answer to a 
telephone call we drove out to 
bring him home. We would find 
him lying on the rug in somebody’s 
living room, the center of a family 
group. But though he welcomed us 
with little yelps of pleasure, he was 
always off again a day or so later. 

Finally we grew discouraged. 
Jack appeared to love us when he 
was with us, but he was gone every 
other day and night, and during 
his hours at home he seemed to be 
too weary *for anything but sleep. 
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When he had lived with us for 
about six months, we planned a 
three-day trip, the first time the 
house had been closed since Jack’s 
arrival. Before we left, we fixed 
an entrance into his bed in the 
basement and arranged with Mar- 
tha, the cook, to put food out for 
him every day. 

In our hearts, though, we doubt- 
ed if we would ever see him again. 
But when we returned, he was 
waiting, a dejected and chastened 
small dog. ‘“‘He missed you so,” the 
neighbors told us. ‘‘He spent hours 
with us while you were gone. He 
was the world’s lonesomest pup.” 


FROM THAT TIME ON, we began to 
be his people. Jack’s roamings be- 
came less frequent, and he seemed 
to regard us as his rightful family. 

On Sunday afternoons the Head 
of the House started taking Jack on 
his Sunday trip to the store. It was 
after the third ride that Jack ap- 
peared one week-day at the store, 
alone and full of excitement. It is 
more than three miles from home, 
and we could not believe that Jack 
had .made the trip by himself. 

Somebody who knew us had met 
him wandering, we thought, and 
had delivered him to his master. 
But when he arrived again that 
week, weary but triumphant, we 
had to believe. Since then, the trip 
has become a commonplace. At the 
store, his small feet are never still. 
He engages in successful orgies of 
rat hunting in the basement, and 
accompanies the porter on deliv- 
eries to neighboring buildings. He 
is known by name to a hundred 
people up and down the street. 

Yes, Jack at last has found his 
proper place in the world. Of 
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course,-we still wonder about his 
first family and his lineage. He 
stands like a show dog with hind 
feet far extended, but there are 
times, especially when he is bel- 
ligerent and the hair bristles along 
his back, that he reminds me of 
the homeless, bewildered little stray 
I first saw in front of the dime store 
on Main Street over a year ago. 





~— Nazi Day Dreams 





We who stood by him during the 
agonized waning of an old love, and 
the slow growth of a new, know his 
casual attentions to strangers are 
only the pleasantries of a small, 
polite gentleman. But we have no 
doubt of his affection for us, and 
only hope that he will never have 
to pass through the ordeal of trans- 
ferring his loyalty and love again. 





AFTER THE WAR, a well-dressed gentleman, walking down Piccadilly i in 


London, saw a news vendor and asked, 
“Yes,” the vendor nodded, adding, “The British are forgiving. 
The gentleman continued on his way, 


*Aren’t you Himmler?” 


9 


but stopped suddenly before a 


stout news vendor and aske d, ‘“‘Aren’t you Goering?” 


“Yes,” was the answer 
But you, sir, your face is “familiar, 
You’re Rudolph Hess.” 


> 


“The British, you know—so kind and generous. 
continued the newshawk. “I have it! 


The well-dressed gentleman bowed slightly and corrected him, ‘‘Lord 


Hess, if you please.” 


—JANET Gray 








An AMERICAN INFANTRYMAN in the thick of battle happened to spy two 
paratroopers, wearing American uniforms, landing behind Allied lines. 
Suspicious, he threw some fake baseball questions at them: “How many 
homers did Jim Londos hit for the Dodgers? How was Connie Mack 
doing das a pitcher for the A’s this year?”’ They told him they hadn’t heard 
the latest sports news over the short wave. 

Result: Two more Nazis in a prison camp. 


—Fefferson Barracks Hub 








It’s A WELL-KNOWN FACT that Adolf Hitler has no sense of humor. An- 
noyed by the flood of jokes about him, he dispatched the Gestapo to find 
and arrest the originator of the stories. The efficient agents brought in a 
famous German humorist. 

‘Did you make up the joke about me and Herman?” asked Hitler. 

The humorist nodded. 

‘**And the story about me and Stalin?” 

Again the humorist nodded. 

*“How dare you!” shouted the Fuehre 
tator of 90 million Germans?” 

This time the humorist shook his head. 
responsible.” 


r. “Don’t you know that I’m dic- 


“For that joke, I am not 
—Joyce LEvINE 
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Ask Samuel I. Rosenman, F.D.R.’s man Friday 
what he does to assist the President and his 
reply is one that infers much but says nothing 


F. D. R.’s Man Friday 


by HELEN AND CLEM WYLE 


‘<P OOSEVELT Is the best speaker 

in Washington,” the saying 
goes, “‘but Rosenman is the best 
listener.”” As President Roosevelt’s 
“close friend and most valued ad- 
viser,” Samuel I. Rosenman in- 
spires trust. Genuinely interested in 
what his visitors have to say, he 
follows them closely, his massive, 
gray-haired head at almost rigid 
attention, his gray-blue eyes alert. 
Ask Rosenman just what he does 
for the President, and he replies 
quietly, ‘“‘Whatever is needed at 
the moment.”’ 

This answer is typical of the man. 
As F. D. R.’s acknowledged “‘right 
arm,’ Rosenman makes a cult of 
anonymity, partly out of modesty, 
partly out of necessity—most of his 
tasks being highly confidential. But 
whatever the reason, his reticence 
often gives rise to wild speculation. 

Take last October, for instance, 
when F. D. R. plucked “‘Sammy 
the Rose” off the New York 
Supreme Court bench and planted 
him in the White House as his 
special counsel. One news source 
held that Rosenman would review 
court martial cases. Another in- 
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sisted he would handle appeals for 
draft deferments of federal em- 
ployes. A third, that he would work 
exclusively on the problems of post- 
war planning. 

None of these reports proved to 
be true. The genial, stocky, 48- 
year-old jurist accepted the post for 
far different reasons. Ever since 
1933, he had been making frequent 
trips to the capitol. When court 
closed on Friday, he would fly there 
and work at the White House until 
Sunday night. After war was de- 
clared, he had to commute every 
weekend, so that his health suf- 
fered, and for a brief period he lost 
the sight of one eye. Imperative, 
then, that he either remain in New 
York or Washington, he had no 
difficulty making the choice. The 
President, faced with grave and con- 
stantly pyramiding problems, had 
often expressed a desire for com- 
plete use of his ‘‘right arm.” 

“Sammy the Rose’s” value to 
Roosevelt can be gleaned, in part, 
from some accomplishments which 
need no longer be kept secret. As a 
coordinator, he suggested and 
helped in the organization of the 
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War Manpower Commission, the 
Office of War Information, and the 
National Housing Agency. As a 
talent scout, he called the Presi- 
dent’s attention to administrative 
stars like Donald Nelson. And as a 
peacemaker—one of his chief roles 
—he settled squabbles between the 
Treasury Department and the Alien 
Property Custodian over the con- 
trol of alien property; between the 
WPB and’the Federal Power Com- 
mission over wartime electrical 
power; and between the War De- 
partment and the Department of 
Justice over proposed anti-trust 
suits against certain war manufac- 
turers. In addition, Rosenman 
drew numerous executive orders, 
helped solve administrative prob- 
lems and sifted suggestions, criti- 
cisms and complaints of all kinds. 

Right now he continues to be a 
jack of all trades, but on a full-time 
basis. Every week scores of govern- 
ment and business big-wigs trek to 
his huge green and cream-walled 
office in the West Wing of the 
White House for conferences. Only 
a handful go away dissatisfied. 

While “hearing out” a caller, 
Rosenman digests facts quickly and 
thoroughly. His judicial tempera- 
ment, though, keeps him from 
jumping to conclusions. And par- 
ticularly when trouble-shooting, he 
makes no recommendations until 
he has carefully examined both 
sides of a problem. 

A Texan by birth, Rosenman, 
the son of an immigrant clothing 
merchant, was brought to New 
York when he was eight. He at- 
tended the local public schools, 
Columbia College, then Columbia 
Law School. Following World War 
I, in which he served as a lieuten- 
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ant, he was admitted to the bar. A 
keen interest in politics soon led 
Rosenman to join the local Demo- 
cratic club where he became an 
active member. His reward on this 
occasion was a nomination for the 
Assembly in 1921. 

The district had long been a 
Republican stronghold, but the 
Democratic landslide for Mayor 
John F. Hylan helped sweep the 
young lawyer into office. Besides, 
he had an ardent booster, a pretty 
brunette named Dorothy Reuben, 
(now Mrs. Rosenman) who organ- 
ized a band of doorbell-ringing 
vote-getters called “The Flying 
Squad of Debs.” 

Rosenman remained in the As- 
sembly until 1926, when his col- 
leagues made him _ bill-drafting 
commissioner. This work familiar- 
ized him with all phases of state 
government and led to his meeting 
with Franklin D. Roosevelt late in 
the summer of 1928. 

About to plot his gubernatorial 
campaign, F. D. R. needed a cap- 
able, experienced adviser. Maurice 
Bloch, his campaign manager, sug- 
gested Rosenman. Roosevelt 
phoned him in New Jersey, where 
he was vacationing, and they ar- 
ranged to meet at the Hoboken 


. Ferry. According to F. D. R., 


“Sammy the Rose’ stumbled off 
the boat obscured by at least a 
dozen suitcases and portfolios. Peer- 
ing over them, he panted: “‘Here I 
am, Mr. Roosevelt!’ 

That incident still tickles the 
President, and each time he relates 
it he.seems to add a few more pieces 
of luggage. Rosenman, however, 
will only admit to three suitcases 
and a briefcase. At any rate, the 
two worked together throughout 
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the 1928 campaign (as they have on 
all others since then) and when F. 
D. R. was elected governor, he ap- 
pointed Rosenman his counsel. 
Their 16-year-old friendship has 
been strengthened by a number 
of factors. They see eye-to-eye 
politically. They share similar views 
on social and economic problems, 
although Roosevelt is reputedly 
more liberal. Whatever disagree- 
ments they may have—and there 
must be some, since Rosenman can- 
not be accused of being a “‘yes”’ 
man—all are settled privately. 


But PERHAPS there is a still more 
obvious reason for Roosevelt’s im- 
plicit trust in Rosenman. The 
President knows his own interests 
will never suffer because of his 
friend’s personal ambitions. Rosen- 
man’s greatest ambition, indeed, 
was satisfied back in 1932, when 
F. D. R., as governor, appointed 
him a New York State Supreme 
Court judge. Elected the following 
year to a 14-year-term, he would 
still be serving on the bench, had 
not the wartime emergency arisen. 

Like all members of the Presi- 
dent’s inner circle, Rosenman has 
his quota of annoyances. Favor- 
seekers, whom he automatically 
spurns, top the list. Then there are 
the professional Roosevelt-baiters. 
One of their favorite indoor sports 
is drawing a ‘“‘Ring Around Rosie,” 
hoping thereby to discredit the 
President. The baseless accusation 
that Rosenman had authored the 
recent tax veto message typifies 
their strategy. So does the constant, 
monotonous bleat that he writes the 
President’s speeches. 

What Rosenman does do, along 
with several others, is supply back- 
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ground material and facts. Occa- 
sionally he may also edit and 
polish. But as for writing those 
speeches—“‘No,”’ he says. 
Rosenman, who is a somewhat 
complacent-looking man with pink 
cheeks and a low, pleasant voice, 
views all his critics dispassionately. 
His calm demeanor, in fact, seldom 
varies, and he could easily be taken 
for a prosperous businessman with- 


out a worry in the world. His steady - 


nerves are the result of an ability to 
relax completely. Before moving to 
Washington, he would indulge in 
what his wife calls a “‘movie jag.” 
He would see one picture at five, 


another at eight, take a light snack - 


and wind up at a midnight show. 
Mrs. Rosenman, thoroughly condi- 
tioned by years of these sprees, 
admits she can survive two movies. 
“But the third well, that’s 
when I begin to balk.” 

Rosenman’s movie bromides, 
however, are no longer necessary. 
He can now take most Sundays off, 
and in the afternoon he and his 
wife like to walk in the picturesque 
Rock Creek Park section of Wash- 
ington. Rosenman’s Sunday eve- 
ning is typically American. He 
amuses himself with magazines, 
books, preferably current history, 
and the radio. Partial to humorous 
programs, he feels cheated if he 
misses his favorites, Fred Allen and 
Edgar Bergen. 

Each weekday morning at nine 
o’clock, Rosenman passes through 
the northwest gate of the White 
House and goes directly to his office. 
He examines his mail, answers a 
few important letters, then heads 
for the President’s quarters. Steve 
Early and a few others may be 
there, and while F. D. R. break- 
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fasts, they discuss the latest head- 
lines. Then the day’s work is gone 
over, and by 10:30 or so each is at 
his own desk. 

During the day, the President 
again may call Rosenman for a 
conference, and if necessary, the 
two may dine together and work 
until midnight—sometimes later. 
Most of the time, though, Rosen- 
man leaves the White House be- 
tween 7:00 and 7:30. 

According to Rosenman’s friends, 
his feeling for President Roosevelt 
borders on devotion. Here is just 
one evidence of this: 

During the fall and winter of 
1941, Rosenman had labored par- 
ticularly hard on national prob- 
lems. The weekend of December 
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IMPERSONATORS— including 


w FEMALE 
the bearded ladies of circus fame— 
can be detected by the ridge between 
their eyes. In men, this is nearly always 
bony and prominent. In women, it is 
smooth and structureless. 


W THE AVERAGE WOMAN’S grip is little 
more than half the average man’s. 


W IN A NORMAL LIFETIME, a woman’s 
heart will beat three hundred million 
times more than a man’s. 


W Far accumutates in far larger 
quantities on the female than on the 
male form. Describing cremations in 
ancient Greece, Plutarch noted that 
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7th, he was so exhausted he re- 
mained in New York. While he was 
reading in his study Sunday after- 
noon, Bobby darted in with news 
about Pearl Harbor. Rosenman, 
accustomed to his son’s teasing, did 
not believe him. But when he 
learned the boy really had spoken 
the truth, he called the White 
House at once. 

‘“‘What are my orders, Mr. Presi- 
dent?” he asked. 

‘“‘Come down immediately,” was 
the reply. 

Brushing aside his fatigue, Rosen- 
man flew to the capital and worked 
all that night and far into the 
next morning. 

What more could anyone expect 
of a right arm? 





one woman’s body was added to every 
10 men’s, “‘since the flesh of women is 
so fat, it burns like a torch.” 


@ WomMEN CAN REACH to the middle of 
their backs with ease; men, only with 
great difficulty. Which partially ex- 
plains why shirts button down the 
front, while many dresses fasten down 
the back. 


W@ AFTER THREE WEEKS practice, a 
man may be able to touch the floor 
with his fingertips. Nearly any woman 
can do this on first trial, and some can 
lay both palms flat on the floor. Body 
proportions account for the difference. 

—S. J. SABIN 
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HE NOON WHISTLE blew, and 
ey and Bill grabbed their 
lunch pails and sought a shady 
tree. Joe pulled out a long package 
and started to unroll it. 

“What have you got there?” 
asked Bill. 

“While my wife was away,” 
returned Joe modestly, “‘I made 
myself a pie.” 

“A pie? It’s kind of long for a 
pie, isn’t it?” 

““Of course it’s long,’ 
Joe. “It’s rhubarb!” 

—Murrev Larks Scotr 
San Leandro, Calif. 
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ETURNING TO CAMP one eve- 
R ning, a two-star general couldn’t 
produce his identification, and the 
rookie on guard refused to let him 
pass. Exasperated, the general 
leaned forward, pointed to the stars 
on his shoulders and bellowed, ‘“‘Do 
you know what these mean?” 

*‘Sure,” popped the rookie. “‘You 
got two sons in the service.” 

—I. Rretz 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


HE RAzzLE Dazz_e Traveling 
Show was playing Hamlet to a 
small and unappreciative audience 
in a Midwestern town. The catcalls 
and hisses were so frequent that 
the manager finally came out on 


the stage. 

“Ladies and gentlemen!’’ he 
shouted. ‘“‘Please restrain your- 
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selves. We have brought the finest 
show money can buy to your fair 
town (a Bronx cheer from the 
audience )—we have traveled thou- 
sands of miles just to give you the 
finest entertainment (the razzber- 
ries grew louder)— 

““And don’t forget, folks,’ the 
manager concluded, ‘‘if it comes to 
a showdown, we outnumber you!” 

—Davin HERMAN 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SMALL CANDY STORE in Ireland 

displayed a large sign stating 
that American candy bars were on 
sale. Lined up outside were hun- 
dreds of soldiers waiting for the 
shop to open. 

A short, fat civilian passed along 
the line and was almost at the door 
when a tall sergeant shoved him to 
the rear and told him to quit 
chiseling. In a few minutes, how- 
ever, the little man was edging up 
again. A second time he was caught 
by the sergeant and thrust back. 

All was quiet for a while until the 
sergeant suddenly spotted the little 
fat man slipping by a third time. 
But before he could do anything, 
the civilian cried out, “‘So help me, 
if anyone else lays a hand on me, 
I won’t open up!” 

—Prc JosEPpH ROVIELLO 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


wo FLIES were strolling along 
the ceiling. Suddenly one of 
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them paused. “You know,” it 
remarked, ““human beings are silly.” 

“‘Why do you say that?’ asked 
the other. 

The first fly tapped the ceiling 
with its foot. ‘‘Well, take a look,” 
it chirped. ‘“‘They spend good 
money building a nice ceiling, and 
then they walk on the floor!” 

—Bos Hope 


HE MANAGER Of a theatrical 
-— aalanea on tour wired the pro- 
prietor of the theatre in the city 
where the company was next due 
to appear: 
SHALL HOLD REHEARSAL NEXT MON- 
DAY AFTERNOON AT THREE. PLEASE 
HAVE STAGE MANAGER, CARPEN- 
TER, PROPERTY MAN, ELECTRICIAN 
AND ALL STAGE HANDS PRESENT. 
Shortly afterward he received the 
reply, OKAY. HE’LL BE THERE. - 
-JoE KELLY 
Quizmaster of the Quiz Kids 





FTER A LONG STRUGGLE with the 
A English language, a French- 
man turned to an American friend 
for counsel. 

‘“‘What is a polar bear?” 

**A polar bear? Why he lives way 
up north, sits on a cake of ice and 
eats fish,’ answered the American. 

“That is enough. I absolutely 
will not accept.” 

“What do you mean, you will 
not accept?” 

*‘T was invited to be a polar bear 
at a funeral, but I will not do that!” 

—ELEANOR SLUSARCZYK 
Chicago, Ill. 


T WAS THE last ship to leave 
Burma before the Japanese 
moved in. The trip was a long and 
perilous one, and when the vessel 
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sailed into New York harbor, the 
passengers streamed out on deck 
with cries of pleasure at the sight 
of the Statue of Liberty. 

An old Negro cook, who had 
been picked up at sea from a tor- 
pedoed ship, gazed up at the 
towering statue and said fervently: 

“Old Lady, if you ever sees me 
again, you is gonna hafta turn 
aroun’ !” —A. E. Gorpon 

Long Beach, Calif. 


R. MEEK was a novice traveler 
M and he wanted to do every- 
thing right. He knew he should tip 
the porter who had carried his lug- 
gage, but he didn’t know how 
much. So he decided to ask the boy. 

“Well, sir,’ was the answer, 
‘‘my average tip is a dollar.” 

Out came Meek’s wallet, and 
the porter was handed a bright 
new bill. The boy’s eyes widened 
and his mouth opened in surprise. 

“‘What’s the matter?” asked Mr. 
Meek. “‘You said a dollar was the 
average tip.” 

‘Yessir,’ answered the lad, “‘but 
you is the first what’s come up to 
the average.” —Mary FAHLAND 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


hee STUDENT REPORTER had just 
submitted his editorial for the 
day. On the way home, reflecting 
on what he had written, he decided 
to rush back and make a change. 

“T have a correction I’d like to 
make on the editorial I just turned 
in,” he explained to the editor 
breathlessly. 

“All right, but make it snappy,” 
growled the old newspaperman. 
“The wastebaskets will be emptied 
in five minutes.” —JacK FAIREY 

Atlanta, Ga. 
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You needn't look as if you’d been struck by 
lightning. Here are a few do’s and don’ts to keep 
you safe and sound during this summer’s storms 


You’re Playing with Lightning 


by Homer Croy 
BOUT TWO THOUSAND persons in 
the United States will be killed 
or injured by lightning this summer 
—more than three-fourths of them 
during July and August. You 
needn’t be one of them, however, if 
youll use a little gumption and 
remember these facts. 

Lightning is fast on its feet. A 
*‘stroke’’ lasts about one-hundredth 
of a second, the time it takes the 
stroke to travel from cloud to earth. 
But the time seems longer, for it 
takes the image-impulse a moment 
to die out of your brain. One of the 
longest strokes ever recorded oc- 
cupied just one second, and the 
boys in the back room of the General 
Electric Company in Pittsfield, 
Mass., still talk about it in whispers. 

And here’s one more item for 
your oddity collection: pictures of 
lightning striking the ground are 
scarcer than hen’s teeth. There are 
thousands of snapshots of lightning 
at its mischief, but only a rare one 
shows it clouting the earth. 

Have you always believed that 
where there’s lightning there’s 
thunder? In 1885, observers noted 
that they often heard no sound 
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when lightning struck the Washing- 
ton Monument. Scientists checked 
and found that when the stroke 
began at the top of the monument, 
increased slowly to a maximum 
value of a few thousand amperes 
and then just as slowly died out, 
there was little or no accompanying 
sound. 

Have you heard that lightning 
never strikes twice in the same 
place? Just the opposite is true. For 
example, the Empire State Building 
in New York gets hit about 20 times 
a year. Some years as many as 40 
hits have been recorded; in 1939, 
there were only two. The people 
who work serenely in their offices 
aren’t even aware of their heavenly 
visitor, but if you were to climb out 
on the roof, like a human fly, you’d 
find that a thousand storms had 
left their autographs in the copper. 
The reason people in the building 
aren’t knocked into kingdom come 
is that the whole structure, with its 
steel framework, is a giant lightning 
rod which also, incidentally, pro- 
tects all other buildings in the 
neighborhood. ‘‘The high potential 
gradient” passes up the steel skele- 
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ton of the Empire State, slides off 
the mooring mast into the sky, and 
damages neither man nor building. 

On a scorching afternoon in 
August, 1920, Charles P. Steinmetz, 
GE’s mathematical wizard, decided 
to cool off at his camp on the 
Mohawk River, even though a 
storm was brewing. At the last 
moment some laboratory work 
came up, so he was a half hour late 
in starting. When he arrived at the 
camp, it was to find havoc there 
trees were completely splintered 
and wires fused; his work-table was 
kindling wood. 

The bolt which might have killed 
him had struck a tree outside the 
camp, then jumped inside the 
cabin, leaped to the far side of the 
shelter and shattered a mirror. Why, 
wondered Steinmetz, had it per- 
formed this curious gyration? 

He picked up all the shattered 
pieces of mirror, put them together 
between two sheets of glass and 
thus had the first picture lightning 
ever drew of itself. The more he 
studied this “‘portrait”? the more he 
realized that lightning had a great 
deal to do with the transmitting and 
distributing of electric current. And 
one year later he began to build the 
first artificial lightning generator in 
history. The machine created bolts 
one five-hundredths as powerful as 
the real thing and he died before he 
could experiment with a second and 
more powerful generator. But his 
work has been ably carried on by 
others, among them Dr. Karl B. 
McEachron of GE’s high voltage 
engineering lab. 

The force with which these men 
work is a freakish one. In Amherst, 
Mass., for instance, a woman was 
cooking in her kitchen when a bolt 
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descended. There were no con- 
ductors of any kind in the farm- 
house—no telephone or radio wires 
or grounded water pipes—so the 
lightning on entering was all 
dressed up with no place to go. Out- 
side, however, a pipe had been 
driven into the earth by a power 
company. The ground was laced 
with tree roots and along these roots 
the charge made for that pipe—155 
feet away. The stroke made it, dis- 
appeared, and wasn’t heard from 
again. But in reaching its objective, 
it plowed a ditch four feet deep and 
18 inches wide. 

On July 22, 1918, when a thun- 
derstorm came up in the Wasatch 
National Forest, Utah, two brothers 
were grazing their sheep. The sheep 
had wandered off to the top of a 
dry little knoll, which had mesquite 
and other small bushes growing on 
it, and a network of roots under- 
ground. It took only one great 
stroke to kill every sheep in the herd 
—504 in all. If 504 men had been 
standing on the knoll, however, not 
all of them would have been killed. 

The more legs a creature has, 
the greater is the danger to it from 
lightning. The reason is that the 
lightning wants to get to its objective 
—say a root—the fastest way pos- 
sible, so it may make a shortcut by 
going up one leg and down the 
other. The more legs, ergo, the 
greater the danger presented. 

On August 19, 1937, a shaft of 
lightning, packing about 30 thou- 
sand amperes, struck an apple tree 
in Beartown, Mass. The charge 
went down the tree, followed its 
root system underground to a build- 
ing 27 feet away and then leaped 
into the building, which was a 
C.C.C. barracks. The charge trav- 
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eled along the building until it 
reached an iron bed. From there 
it jumped to another bed and 
traveled to its head, where a man 
sat looking out of the window at 
the storm. The bolt entered his 
right leg, passed upward through 
his body, then went out through 
his breast into a metal mess-kit 
hanging on a shelf. From there it 
leaped to a 20-penny nail, then 
into the copper window screen and 
along a radio aerial. 

The stroke was now outside the 
building but still it hadn’t reached 
what it was looking for—ground. 
So it scooted along the aerial until 
it entered a captain’s building, 
some distance away, by means of 
a 110-volt secondary circuit. It 
next found its way into the tele- 
phone circuit, and sped on to the 
headquarters building. Some of the 
lightning current went to ground 
in the captain’s building; some 
through a lightning arrester in a 
building a quarter of a mile away. 
This one stroke had been in and 
out of three buildings and killed 
a man. If the camp had had an 
adequate lightning rod system, the 
man probably would be alive today. 


BuT WHAT YOU are interested in, 
naturally, is how to keep safe and 
sound this summer. If you live in a 
town where the surrounding houses 
are all about the same height, you 
can expect lightning to knock at 
your door about once every thou- 
sand years. If you live in a city 
apartment, your worries should be 
nil, especially if the building has a 
framework of steel. If you live on a 
hill, far from any other house, with 
no trees in sight, you’re more likely 
to have the unpleasant caller—say, 
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about once every hundred years. 

But even then your lifespan isn’t 
much endangered. Your house may 
be struck, but if you have electric 
wires or water lines in the house, 
chances are the bolt will be grounded 
before it can damage things. 

I won’t vouch for your safety, 
however, if you’re playing golf, for 
on a course free of trees, each person 
is a standing invitation to lightning. 
And if you’re playing a nine-hole 
game and a thunderstorm comes 
up, curb that impulse to dash for 
the protection of a tree. If it’s 
60 feet tall, your chances of being 
struck are 10 or more times greater 
than if you were standing alone. 

People standing under trees are 
killed in one of three ways. One is 
by ‘“‘side-flash.”” This means that 
lightning starts down the tree, dis- 
covers a person standing near, and 
leaps out and uses him as the easiest 
way to get tocover. Or the tree may 
explode completely and kill the 
person with flying wood. The third 
is the root-system, mentioned be- 
fore. A one-legged man standing 
under a tree runs just half the risk 
of being killed that a two-legged 
man does. If you will stand under a 
tree when there is lightning, there- 
fore, stand like a stork, on one foot. 
In addition, if you’re in open terri- 
tory when a thunderstorm comes 
up, never raise an umbrella. ‘That’s 
tantamount to saying: ‘Here I am, 
lightning; come and get me.” 

Should you be swimming when 
there’s lightning on the loose, get 
out of the water immediately. 
Lightning on striking water spreads, 
and if you are anywhere near, you 
can be shocked, perhaps into un- 
consciousness, and then drowned. 
If you’re fishing with a steel rod, 
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put it down, or you may get a bite 
you're not expecting. 

And don’t depend on trees to 
protect your house from lightning. 
Sometimes they do; sometimes they 
don’t, depending upon how dry the 
soil iss how many conductors are 
near, and a dozen other variables. 
But you can help a tree protect your 
house: puta lightning rod on the 
tree, with a good “‘ground,”’ so that 
lightning will run down the rod in- 
stead of picking on your house. 

Don’t—for safety’s sake !—fasten 
one end of your radio antenna to a 
tree, and the other end to your 
house, without taking proper pre- 
cautions. Rig up a heavy conductor 
a half inch from the antenna; then, 
at the point where the antenna first 
reaches the house, most lightning 
will leave the antenna and go safely 
down the heavy conductor. Or you 
can install the antenna near your 
lightning rod, which will escort the 
lightning off the premises. Though 
an inside antenna 7s safer, it isn’t 
absolutely safe. Best have your 
inside antenna near a good con- 
ductor, with a gap between. The 
ground connection should be dur- 
able enough so that it won’t be de- 
stroyed by the discharge, if the 
lightning does strike it. Here’s 
another word to the wise: it’s best, 
when an electrical storm is afoot, 
to keep away from your radio. 

It’s best, too, not to use a tele- 
phone or run your electric sewing 
machine during a thunderstorm. 
Chances are you won’t get tagged, 
but remember that any kind of elec- 
trical instrument may have danger 
wrapped up in it during lightning 
storms. You might run it for years 
with nothing happening; then 
again, something might happen. 
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Just about the safest place inside 
a house is the bed—particularly if 
it is an:iron bed with a footboard 
and a headboard higher than you 
are. They are, in reality, lightning 
rods. Keep the bed away from the 
wall and don’t let a leg or an arm 
dangle out. Lightning can even 
travel along the length of the bed 
and not hurt you, if you keep your 
arms.and legs where they belong. 

There really isn’t any danger 
from standing in front of an open 
window. Lightning is sometimes, 
under unusual conditions, ‘‘blown”’ 
by a draft of wind (there is a record 
of its having been blown 80 feet), 
but if it strikes close enough to the 
house to be blown into it, it prob- 
ably would have struck the house 
in the first place. There is a super- 
stition, too, that it’s dangerous to 
have a pair of scissors in your hands. 
Scissors. don’t “‘attract’’ lightning, 
but if a bolt of lightning gets to rac- 
ing around the room, the scissors 
might burn your hand. 

Remember that: 

If you hear the thunder, the lightning 
didn’t strike you. 

If you see the lightning, it didn’t 
strike you. 

If it strikes you, you'll never know it. 


AND KEEP these don’ts in mind if 
you want to play 100 per cent safe: 

Don’t sit on a radiator; fool 
around the cookstove; or keep turn- 
ing a metal water faucet or electric 
light on and off. 

Don’t take a bath—especially in 
a farm or isolated house. 

Don’t stand in front of a fireplace. 
If the chimney is struck, the light- 
ning may come down, and, because 
soot is a poor conductor, “‘side- 
flash” to you in getting to ground. 
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Where are you safest? In your 
car! The car is a mass of steel, 
which just plumb baffles lightning. 
Some people think you're safe 
merely because the tires act as in- 
sulators, but this is not true, for if 
the lightning has travelled 1,000 or 
2,000 feet to the car, it could easily 
leap across the rubber to get to 
“round.” Another safe place is in 
a steel railroad coach. 

Lightning rods are safe, only if 
they are rigged up correctly and 


properly grounded. Don’t have one 
end of the rod loose and not touch- 
ing the ground. 

But, says Dr. McEachron, light- 
ning isn’t altogether a bad cus- 
tomer. It produces about 100 
million tons of fixed nitrogen each 
year and scatters it over the earth’s 
surface. If this had to be done in a 
nitrogen fixation plant, the expense 
would be staggering. 

The rest of the time, however, 
lightning is just plain ornery. 


Unexpected Answers 


w Drivinc THROUGH Vermont recent- 
ly, I came to my mother’s birthplace, a 
town where I spent considerable time 
as a boy when I was 40 years younger 
and some two hundred pounds lighter. 
Recognizing the name of a distant 
cousin on the village’s only filling 
station, I pulled in, and a slow-moving 
Vermonter ambled over. I suggested 
that perhaps my oil should be checked. 
He said nothing, but lifted the hood 
and proceeded to investigate. “Ever 
hear the name of Towslee?” I asked. 

“Yup,” my kin replied. 

“Ever know Almeda Towslee?”’ 

“Yup.” 

“She married a Blanchard, you 
know.” 

“Yup.” 

“Well, I’m her son,” I informed him. 

Without looking up, the old timer 
remarked, ‘“‘Growed, ain’t you?” 

—Myters D. BLancHARD 


W WHILE CORRESPONDENT for his Re- 
publican paper, the late William Allen 
White was attending a Democratic 
convention. The presiding officer, 
opening the convention, remarked, “In 
looking over the delegates I fail to 
see any clergymen, so I shall call upon 


my good friend William Allen White 
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to open the convention with a prayer.” 

Without rising, Mr. White answered 
softly, “You will have to excuse me. 
I’m out of my element—the fact is, 
I prefer the Lord does not know I am 
here.” —Raleigh (N.C.) News & Observer 


W THE LADY OF THE HOUSE suspected 
that one of her two sons was paying 
attention to the maid. Anxious to find 
out which one, she said to the girl, 
*““Gertie,..suppose you could have a 
date with one of my sons, which would 
you prefer?” 

“Well,” replied Gertie, “it’s hard to 
say, Ma’m, for I’ve had some grand 
times with both of them. But for a real 
rollicking spree, give me the master.” 

. —Bremerton Ship’s Log 


wW As THE FINAL CURTAIN descended at 
the opening night of one of George S. 
Kaufman’s plays, the house reverber- 
ated with sounds of frenzied cheers. 
Cries for ‘‘Author! Author!” were 
heard from the back of the house, and 
soon .echoed throughout the theatre. 
Someone saw Kaufman standing at the 
rear of the theater and asked, ““Why 
didn’t you acknowledge the applause?” 
**T was too busy yelling ‘Author’! 
—MvYErR PrRIMACK 
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Unsung but not unprepared, the Coast 
Guard struck the first blow on this 
hemisphere in the war against the Axis 
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The World Is Their 


by ALLAN CARPENTER 


HEN THE BELL rang for the 

first round of World War Two, 
Uncle Sam found that his three 
arms, the Army, Navy and Ma- 
rines, were getting in their usual tell- 
ing blows, but he was surprised to 
find a fourth arm which packed 
a mighty wallop—The United 
States Coast Guard. 

The Coast Guard’s first punch 
came early in the round. The set- 
ting was the great, deep, silent 
fiords of Greenland. Through those 
forbidding waters a Coast Guard 
cutter was slipping. 

Suddenly a lookout called to Lt. 
Leroy McClusky, the cutter’s com- 
mander, “Sailboat two points off 
the port bow, Sir.” : 

An ensign grabbed his binocu- 
lars. ‘‘Schooner, Sir, evidently a 
fishing boat. I can make her out— 
a Norwegian sealer, the Busko.” 

“Order her to stand by for in- 
vestigation.” 

The junior officers, to whom the 
craft was nothing but a “‘fishing 
tub,” were puzzled by the com- 
mand until the skipper explained, 
“There’s no sealing in these waters 
this time of year. That ship is here 
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for some other reason. Detail a 
landing party, Mr. Jennings—and 
stand by to board that vessel!” 

Under orders from the cutter, 
the Busko put into nearby McKen- 
zie Bay for inspection. The sailors, 
hunters and the one woman aboard 
(who claimed to be a nurse) all 
seemed harmless enough. For over 
a day they kept up this innocent 
pose, until a member of the Busko’s 
crew was tricked into admitting 
that two groups of “hunters” had 
been dropped off farther north, one 
with full radio equipment. 

This was the clue the Coast- 
guardsmen had been waiting for. 
Leaving the Busko with a prize 
crew to sail her to the nearest U.S. 
port, the cutter set a course toward 
a position about 500 miles north of 
where the radio station was sup- 
posed to be. 

Station sighted, the cutter 
dropped anchor, and at midnight 
a landing party of 12 men slipped 
ashore and surrounded the shack. 
They surprised the Nazis in their 
bunks, took them prisoner and cap- 
tured the German radio equipment. 

This was the first action by 
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United States forces to take place 
in the Western Hemisphere during 
the present conflict. But for the 
Coast Guard, it was merely an 
extension of regular peacetime 
duties, which range from an inter- 
national ice patrol, a complex life- 
saving system throughout the Unit- 
ed States and territories, maintain- 
ing all lighthouses, buoys and other 
aids to navigation, to governing all 
ports and guarding against smug- 
glers and other law-breakers. 

It was one of these routine duties 
that brought fame to Seaman 
Second Class John Cullen, who was 
stepping smartly along his six-mile 
patrol of beach the night of June 
13, 1942. As he topped a ridge, he 
came upon four German spies just 
landed from a submarine, a dis- 
covery which set off a train of 
incidents in one of the country’s 
most dramatic espionage cases. 

Not so well known, however, is 
this fact concerning the fatal 
blunder the Nazis made which led 
to their final capture. Apparently 
deciding that Cullen*was just a 
stupid boy, they offered him three 
hundred dollars to forget the matter. 

To Cullen, this looked like a 
chance to get away and give the 
alarm. He accepted, declared he 
would never recognize them and 
was freed. 

With the bribe money burning a 
hole in his pocket, Cullen hurried 
to the station to turn it over and 
make a complete report. There 
were only 260 dollars. In spite of 
their hurry and confusion, the Nazis 
could live up to their reputation 
for dishonesty. They had _short- 
changed him 40 dollars. 

Although the “Fourth Arm’’ is 
preoccupied with capture of enemy 
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agents and otherwise carrying on 
the fight, the Coast Guard’s rescue 
work is never neglected. Highly 
important in this job is the ever- 
expanding Coast Guard air arm. 

Attention was called to this 
branch recently when Lt. W. C. 
Bolton, a Coast Guard flier, made 
what is believed to be the first 
rescue at sea ever performed by 
a helicopter. A 15-year-old boy, 
fishing from a sandbar about half a 
mile out in Jamaica Bay, was 
stranded when his companion, who 
had rowed the boat on farther, 
became mired and was unable to 
return for him. The helicopter flew 
out, landed on the sandbar and 
brought the lad safely back. 

To torpedoed seamen, the Coast 
Guard of the air has also extended 
a protecting wing. In fact, one of 
these missions became one of the 
most remarkable flights on record. 

Two lifeboats, crowded with 21 
men from a torpedoed Norwegian 
motor ship, were drifting in the 
Gulf of Mexico. Staring hope- 
fully at the sky, a seaman whose 
back was broken suddenly mur- 
mured, ‘Captain, [ see a plane.” 

“It’s pretty high, but I think 
they’ll see us,”’ the captain assured 
him, though he knew the chances 
were slim indeed that the two tiny 
specks on the sea would be visible 
from so far above. But the un- 
believable did happen, and a Coast 
Guard plane piloted by Lt. D. C. 
Reed soon taxied toward them. 

“Stand by to come aboard,” 
shouted Lt. Reed. 

“How many can you take?” 

“We'll take everyone.” 

“But we have 21 in these two 
boats. Can you do it?” 

‘*‘We’ll sure try,”’ was the answer. 
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And so they climbed or were 
carried aboard. Including the pilot, 
the seaplane’s' crew numbered six. 
Another six would be capacity, but 
Lt. Reed loaded his plane with 
27 men. 

“The beauty’of these planes,” 
he explained, ‘“‘is their extremely 
low take-off speed, but the big 
problem. now is to keep the nose 
down with the heavy load aft of 
the center of stability.” 

As many men as possible crowd- 
ed forward. The plane _ raced 
through heavy seas. 

“We're in the air.” 

“‘What’s our speed?” 

“Only 40 knots.” 

“Hold on—we may pancake 
back on the water!” 

“What then?” 

“We'll splash!” 

And splash they did, but the 
sturdy flying ship took the tre- 
mendous strain. More men crowd- 
ed forward. On the second try they 
made it! 


A LITTLE-KNOWN BRANCH Of the 
Coast Guard force is the Corsair 
fleet, a group of private sailing 
wessels taken over at the beginning 
of the war. They are particularly 
useful in off-shore patrol because 
their detection devices can easily 
spot a sub, while the U-boat is 
unaware of their presence since its 
devices can’t detect the sound of 
wind whistling through the rigging. 

As Pepper Young in the daytime 
radio serial of that name, Chief 
Curtis Arnall, commander of one 
of these Corsair boats, has gone 
through many adventures, but no 
radio drama could equal what he 
and his men went through on a 
“routine patrol.” A great wall 
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of water was bearing down like 
a monster tank on Arnall’s Corsair, 
number 3070. In a flash the 3070 
was on her side, her port spreaders 
in the water. 

The sturdy ship had _ barely 
righted herself when another wave, 
even larger, swept over her. With 
a sickening crack the mizzenmast 
went down. Three feet of water 
poured into the cabin, washing 
Chief Arnall out of his chart room 
into the galley. The auxiliary 
motors were flooded. 

The broken mast threatened to 
stave in the bottom of the boat and 
had to be hacked away laboriously. 
The radio went dead after the first 
S.O.S. And the storm continued 
to rage. It seemed doubtful that the 
3070 could remain afloat through 
the night. 

But the next morning a British 
destroyer sighted her, still on the 
surface, and attempted to attach a 
tow line. Despite every effort, the 
line parted and though the yawl 
signaled frantically, the destroyer 
disappeared. 

Supplies of food were running 
short. The auxiliary engine was 
not yet repaired. No sail could be 
carried. And 50-foot waves were 
still running. 

Then another hurricane struck! 

After more than a week of scud- 
ding through storms, the 3070 was 
spotted by a Flying Fortress which 
dropped a sack of supplies by par- 
achute. The beaten little vessel 
fought 50 yards to the windward 
to pick up the package, only to find 
that the canvas had split and the 
supplies had dropped to the bottom. 

On the 20th day, the men of the 
3070 sighted a Coast Guard cutter 
speeding to the rescue. Just as they 
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were daring to hope, a black squall 
came up, shutting them off like a 
curtain. When it lifted, the cutter 
was nowhere to be seen. 

When hope was almost aban- 
doned, a blimp spotted the Corsair, 
dropped food and water, then re- 
turned to base to guide two Coast 
Guard cutters to the crippled ship. 
A relief crew took over the 3070. 
And by special order of the ad- 
miral, the nine storm-weary men 
of the yawl were flown back to 
New York. 

In 21 tumultuous days they had 
been driven 31 hundred miles. Two 
mighty hurricanes had flipped them 
over the sea. Ten full gales had 
given them battle. The men had 
lost from 15 to 30 pounds each. 

But all recovered, and all, in- 
cluding the repaired 3070, went 
back to their vital duties at sea. 

Patrols, rescues, lighthouse keep- 
ing—these are the familiar duties 
of the Coast»Guard. But when war 
came and men had to be found to 
take over the landing boats, only 
one of the services was sufficiently 
trained and skilled in the technique 
of handling small boats to do the 
job—the Coast Guard. So it hap- 
pened that the world’s coasts be- 
came theirs. Guadalcanal, North 
Africa, Sicily, the Gilberts—wher- 
ever the Marines went—the Coast 
Guard put them ashore. 

Typical of these operations was 
the one which began that cheerless 
night when, after months of prep- 
aration, sleek American vessels cut 
through dark Pacific waters, des- 
tination unknown. Then the com- 
mander of the task force addressed 
his officers, ‘‘We arrive at dawn!”’ 

At the zero hour, rows of Marines 
in full battle gear waited tense as 
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the flat-bottomed boats swung over 
the sides of the transports. Then 
the Coast Guard took over. Speed 
meant life or death as expert crews 
hurdled the knife-sharp coral reefs 
and smashed through surf, flashing 
the heavily-armed boats to the 
shore, then straight out of the water 
and onto the beach. 

There was scarcely time for the 
Marines to scramble out of the 
boats and scatter over the beach 
before Jap rifles cracked. Our rifles 
answered. The roar of gunfire 
swelled. The battle of the Solomons 
was on! 

But this was only the first trip 
for the Coastguardsmen. Through 
the storm of fire, they returned to 
the ship, then back with anti-air- 
craft guns, tractors and other sup- 
plies for the embattled Marines. 

Yet the Coast Guard’s work is 
not over with the initial landing 
operations. Often they remain in 
the battle zone for weeks, keeping 
up the flow of supplies from ship to 
shore, rescuing pilots shot down 
at sea, or saving beachhead landing 
forces where opposition is found 
heavier than anticipated. 

One Coastguardsman who stayed 
on to fight in the Solomons was 
Chief Boatswain’s Mate Vernon A. 
Suydam, whose feats of personal 
endurance, have become an epic. 

The vessel on which he was serv- 
ing was blasted to fragments be- 
neath him. Abandoning ship in 
the black of night, he wrenched his 
back leaping into the threatening 
waters of the South Pacific. 

Together he and six other sur- 
vivors huddled in the protective 
darkness, watching a Jap search- 
light play a slow and relentless 
beam over the waves and finally 
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rest on the little group. The water 
boiled with machine gun bullets, 
killing four men and wounding one 
But Suydam was spared. 

With the wounded man in tow, 
he began to swim. Finding his 
position by the Great Dipper, he 
swam for six hours, until the faint 
dawn showed him he had been 
towing a dead man. 

Struggling against overwhelming 
weariness, he swam through the 
whole of that day: before sighting 
land, and well into the next night 
before reaching it. 

He staggered onto the beach and 
fell into a stupor brought on by 
fatigue and pain from the blisters 
of.a third degree sunburn. In the 
morning he discovered that he was 
surrounded by Japs and at least 20 
miles away from American lines. 

Stumbling barefoot over jagged 
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Photographs for City Underground were taken by 
| Constance Mittler from Graphic House. 








coral, dodging Jap patrols, he 
covered those tortuous miles. After 
more than a month of hospitaliza- 
tion, Chief Suydam returned to 
his country, which hailed him as a 
modern Hercules with his record- 
breaking 23-hour endurance swim. 

Yes, the Coast Guard has grown 
and changed since that day in 1790 
when the first Congress passed a 
revenue bill consisting mainly of 
tariffs—and then, to enforce it 
against smuggling, passed an act 
establishing a revenue cutter service. 

That service, operating under 
the Treasury, was the beginning of 
the organization now known as the 
United States Coast Guard—the 
first branch of the armed services 
to be authorized by. Congress. 


On the Cinder Trail 


HE LATE AMBASSADOR DwicHtT Morrow was notoriously 
je ana Traveling cross country by train one time, 
he searched frantically, but in vain, to find his railroad ticket. 

*‘Never mind, Mr. Morrow,” said the conductor. ““‘When you 
find it, just mail it to the company at your convenience. I’m 


sure you have it.” 


“But I’ve got to find it,’? exclaimed the Ambassador. “It’s the 
only way I’ll know where in the world I’m going.” 


N ARDENT PLANE COMMUTER, Will Rogers was at one time 
obliged to take a train, which turned out to be one of 
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those slow, pre-streamlined specimens. When the conductor passed 
down the aisle, Rogers beckoned to him. “Say,” he drawled, 
‘would this railroad allow a passenger to give some respectful 
advice?”” The conductor nodded. 

“Well, then,” continued the humorist solemnly, “it seems to 
me it would be a good idea to take the cowcatcher from the front 
of the engine and hitch it on the back of the train. You see, we 
ain’t likely to overtake any cow at the rate we’re going. But 
what’s to prevent one of the critters strolling into this train 
from the rear and biting a passenger?” —Loutis Hirscu 
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City Underground 
A NICKEL IN New York will buy 


your way into the eighth, ninth 
and tenth wonders of Gotham’s 
hectic world—the three city-owned 
subways which bind together four 
of the city’s five boroughs with a 
meshwork of underground tunnel, 
cross-town shuttles and submarine 
tubes that burrow their way be- 
neath the North and East Rivers. 
Through the 300 miles of these big- 
city catacombs, six million people 


daily are carted to their ports of 


work and pleasure—the girls who 


punch time clocks at Macy’s, the 
substantial commuting public which 
hails into Manhattan from the sub- 
urbs of Jersey and Long Island, 


students bound for higher educa- 
tion at Columbia University and 
sight-seers out to do the Village up 
proud. While taxis and buses snarl 
up in the frantic traffic above, the 
subway whizzes along below at the 
rate of a train every 90 seconds 
(during rush hour) — by far the 
best bargain in big city transport. 

And here is the famous rush-hour 
crush, which to out-of-towners is 
symbol of the New York they like 
to visit, but wouldn’t want to live 
in. O’Henry in his vignettes of the 
city’s ‘“‘Four Million” wrote about 
gimlet-eyed ladies who used _ hat- 
pins to run interference through 
this human herdage. 






































I. At night the city’s pulse beats slowly, and the subway expresses become locals, 
dropping by stations every 15 minutes or so. The platforms are deserted save for an 
occasional night owl—a newsman coming off the graveyard shift, perhaps. 











2. This is the rush hour crush, with the platform guard squeezing as many sardines 4. 
as possible into the least possible space. The rubber stripping is insurance that last- 
come, last-served passengers won’t be cleft in two when the doors close. 











B. Subway faces come in all shapes, kinds and colors. Make a composite picture of 
them and you have the physiognomy of an American city. 
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4. Lucky the man or woman who during rush hour finds a strap to hang and sway from; 
luckier the servicemen who can roam the glamor city on leave. This duo winds up 
a 24 hour pass on the shuttle between Times Square and Grand Central Station. 








- No, a subway isn’t necessarily an eye-opener to a Frenchman, though the lady 
probably is. Paris has a subway, so does London, and Berlin too—all doubling as 
air raid shelters today. 
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G. Celebrity—Kate Smith en route to 7. And a tuckered-out businessman, for 
a broadcast. whom the steady roar of the train is 
a lullaby. 





for§9. When newsies begin hawking the 


n is 


Mirror and the News, you know it’s 


hedging on tomorrow. 
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10. .Her tap-tapping at a typewriter right 
in the middle of everything surprises 
no one, excites no comment. 





























HI. Maybe someone left a stick of Doublemint behind in the slot . . . or a few stray pennies. 











12. Early works of a young billboard artist. Even the city’s museums have found it 
profitable to advertise their art treasures on subway placards. Nudes first caught the 
public’s eye. Now pictures of B-17’s get more attention. 





























1.3. How to gyp a turnstile. Most New York youngsters go through the subway-hopping 
stage, which corresponds to the apple-filching of a farm boy. 











14. When showers blow up suddenly, you can scurry down into the station for shelter. 
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lter.} =H. Or if you're moving or lugging a big article like this drum from one end of the city 
to the other, escalators, which service a few chosen stations, are a big help. 








17. And farther down the way, a man who's had a dozen too many. 
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Cest la guerre . . . even mink coats and formal dress have invaded the under- 
ground city; thus has the war proved a social leveler. 
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| ¥9. Who collects the nickels which pile up in the turnstiles? Heavily-guarded, one-car 


trains, which ride slowly through the tunnels at night, stopping off at each station 
to collect the day’s take. 





20. Men who work on the tracks and do repair work find refuge in specially-designed 
recesses when the trains come roaring by. Another hazard to be watched is the third 
rail, the one nearest these men. Touch it once, and you're out for good and always. 

















You might call her job that of sanitary engineer. With the war, women have been 
hired as janitors and attendants; but conductors, motormen and platform hands 
are still male. Some 35 thousand employes work for the subway. 
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22. When the ride ends, you climb up into the sunshine and bustle of Manhattan—here 
at Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. 
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He’s just one of the pilots who help make this “‘the safest railroad in the world.” 
It’s been years since a passenger has been killed through a fault in operation— 
though the city’s desperate sometimes find falling in front of a train convenient suicide. 









Quick Salute: To the. Seabees, 
rapidly becoming the legendary 
heroes of the war. At Salerno, un- 
loading 10 thousand pieces of equip- 
ment, they turned a_ blood-red 
beach into a base of operations 
within two days. In the Sicily in- 
vasion, they saved 90 men on a 
bombed transport by jamming a 
causeway between their own and 
the damaged ship. At one South 
Pacific base, while wharves were 
being built, they formed a human 
chain two miles into the ocean to 
unload waiting ships. These men of 


the Navy’s Construction Battalion, 
262 thousand strong, are former 
workers in steel mills, shipyards and 
factories who work under fire, grip- 
ping wrenches in one hand and 
grenades in the other. 


And Even the Museum: The last 
place in the world you’d expect to 
be part of the war is New York’s 
Museum of Natural History. Yet 
this storehouse of the world’s 
wonders is doing an important job. 
One of its contributions is an 
illustrated manual of celestial navi- 
gation, plus instructions for emer- 
gency course-setting when instru- 
ments “konk out’; another, in- 
struction in camouflage; a third, 
““museumettes,”’ little exhibits that 
help identify races of the East. 
And, the museum also performs 
one very human service: American 
boys at the fronts grab off every 
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curio they can lay their hands on 
and send them home to relatives 
and friends, who ask the museum’s 
scientists about the origin of the 
keepsakes. Thus, in a general way, 
they find out where their soldier is. 

Soldiers are repaying the debt 
by sending material to the museum 
which, when the war is over, will 
truly be a wonderland, with the 
world’s greatest collection of rare 
beetles, butterflies, birds and other 
natural phenomena. 


*Tween Deck Doctors: Three out 
of five workers lost every year— 
that’s one manpower problem that’s 
needling many a plant manage- 
ment. But not the Henry Kaiser 
shipyards in Richmond, Cal. There 
the workers have formed a board 
of .review, which interviews every 
worker who wants to quit and every 
one who’s fired. 

Peter Poopdeck, for example, 
rushed to the war manpower office 
complaining, ‘‘I’ve been fired. For 
no reason at all.’’ But the board, to 
which Peter is referred by the WMC, 
soon gets the real dope. Pete is 
a good welder but he also struts 
like a Gilbert and Sullivan admiral, 
boasting and showing off. The 
board finds a place in the yard so 
noisy and busy that Pete won’t have 
achance to get any attention. There, 
the record shows, he makes good. 

The wife of Frank the flanger has 
been ill in bed for several weeks. 
































“The house is too damp,” he 
explains. ‘“‘“Gimme a clearance so 
I can take her South.” The board 
asks him to waita while and gives 
him a slip to a doctor. A few weeks 
later Frank is back. His wife’s ok 
now, with medical treatment, and 
he’s glad he didn’t shove off. 

Perhaps the board’s most effec- 
tive work is done when it gets a 
record of a dozen quit slips in one 
month from a leaderman. “You’re 
supposed to be good,”’ it tells him, 
“but 12 quits—how come?” Then 
it suggests: ““How about taking a 
course in handling men?” He usu- 
ally takes the suggestion. 

The review board is made up of 
just ordinary workers. It can’t boss 
the bosses. But it can get the facts 
the bosses don’t have time to get, 
and then make recommendations. 
In the few months the board has 
been on the job, it has cut quits by 


260 per week and discharges by 91. 


Panoramerica: [n New York City, 
an opportune Army psychiatrist, 
seizing opportunity by the horns, 
eagerly questions an inducted auto 
salesman: ‘‘Can you find me a good 
used car?” “You crazy?” the in- 
ductee flips back. “‘Here, here,” the 
psychiatrist admonishes, “‘I ask the 
questions here” . . . In Hollywood, 
faced with the peroxide shortage, a 
beauty shop posts a notice: ““We 
can take care of all permanent 
blondes, but no new ones.”. . . In 
Rochester, N. Y., a department 
store begins to advertise items not 
for sale . . . In Chicago, a hotel 
installs a chapel in which out-of- 
town servicemen can be married 
free of charge, minister included 

In Los Angeles a Marine, 
running across the street, runs into 
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an automobile driven by Wallace 
D. Whycock. Results: a broken 
headlight, dented fender, broken 
bumper and one unharmed Marine 
... In San Francisco, the mistress | 
of ceremonies at a fashion show 
gushes to her audience: ‘‘I think 
women’s clothes are very interest- 
ing. As a matter of fact I have been 
working with them, on and off, 
for the past 10 years.” 


Fighting Figures: For each soldier 
overseas, the Army Quartermaster 
Corps keeps on hand 272 days of 
food, ships five to 12 tons of sup- 
plies. and equipment with each 
front-bound GI and sends him 
from one to two tons more each 
month. It keeps 12 pairs of shoes 
on hand for him at all times. — 
With each division we put ashore 
on an enemy beach, we send in 650 
anti-tank, anti-aircraft and ma- 
chine guns, mortars and artillery; 
1800 tanks, combat cars, ambu- 
lances, trucks, jeeps and motor- 
cycles, 1250 tons of fuel and am- 
munition and 100 kitchens. Every 
day we send in 250 tons of food 
and water and 35 tons of wood. 
—LAWRENCE GALTON 





Tom and Jerry 





Though they look alike as Pat and Mike, 
Tom and Jerry, the Rosehill Irish terriers, 
have quite distinctive personalities. Tom 
has an overgrown sense of ownership and 
will guard anything from an old sock to 
babies and pack rats. Jerry; who gave birth 
to s¢ven puppies shortly after this picture 
was taken, devotes herself to a career of 
mothering. (Her daughter Rosehill 
Temptress makes her debut at a local 
Hollywood dog show this summer.) Both 
Tom and Jerry are vain as can be an 
love to pose on their favorite riding) 
perch, the back of a convertibie coupé 

KODACHROME BY L, WILLINGER 
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—Algiers (by cable to Coronet) 
W: WERE SQUATTING in the lee 
of a battered hangar on the 
airfield at Tripoli—me and another 
reporter and the co-pilot and a 
British staff colonel with a scarlet 
band around his hat. We were 
waiting for somebody to fix a fuel 
tank in the starboard wing. The 
sand blew around the corners of 
the hangar and piled up against 
the little pink flowers that grew all 
over the place. 

We were all in a bad humor. 
Nothing is better for putting a man 
in a bad humor than piddling 
around waiting. The colonel said 
he wished he had a sixpence for 
every hour he had wasted waiting 
for one profane thing or another. 

The co-pilot, a fellow named 
Klein from the Bronx, lit one of 
my cigarettes with my silver-plated 
lighter and watched the Spitfires 





Crinkle Nese 


She’s five years old, her name is Ethel 


Clayton, and she thinks there’s no more 
fun under the sun than frolicking on asand 
dune on a nice summer’s day. Photog- 
rapher Ardean Miller made a funny face, 
Ethel made one in return, and this was 
the happy picture that resulted. When 
she’s not proving a lensman’s delight and 
having her picture snapped, Ethel lives 
with her family on Long Island, New 
York, and attends kindergarten. With 
that shining mop of blonde hair and that 
nice smile, her future as a goodlooking 
grownup girl seems more than assured. 
BY ARDEAN MILLER III FROM FPG 





taking off swiftly, one after another. 
When the last Spitfire was in the air, 
a cartload of sand blew around the. 
corner and put us in a worse humor. 

I turned upon my colleague, who 
a little while before had given me a 
story of his to read. “‘Symphony of 
Guns,” I said offensively. ‘How can 
you write tripe like that and still 
hold your head up? Guns certainly 
ain’t no symphony.” 

He held out his dirty hand for a 
cigarette and the lighter. Nobody 
ever has any cigarettes but me. 
“Yep,” he said. “Symphony. Regu- 
lation four movements—in, out, up, 
down. You shove in the shell, out 
it comes, up it sails and down it 
goes. Symphony. Reminds me of a 
concert I heard once.” 

‘‘If we was to go over to the other 
end of the field,” said the'co-pilot, 
“T hear there’s a mess where we 
could get a drink.” We had been 
traveling together for three days 
and the co-pilot had heard my col- 
league’s interminable stories before. 

**Too early,” said the colonel. 

“This concert,” said my col- 
league, “was played in a place 
called the Palacio de Bella Artes 
in Mexico City.” 

“I been overseas four months,” 
said the co-pilot, “‘and I been to 
Egypt and South America and 
India and China, and now I got 
to hear about Mexico City because 
we got a gas tank that won’t feed. 
Okay, go ahead. What about this 
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concert?” He turned to the colonel. 
“What time do they open?” 

**Six-thirty,”’ was the answer. 

“Geez,” said the co-pilot. 

**Fellow named Chavez was con- 
ducting this concert,” said my 
learned friend, as though he had 
not been interrupted. ““They played 
Beethoven’s Emperor and Debussy’s 
La Mer and a piece called Bali, 
complete with gongs, by a composer 
called MacGregor, I think. The 
composer sat in a box. And some 
Mexican music by Chavez himself. 
Beethoven wouldn’t have recog- 
nized the Emperor. The Mexican 
stuff was swell. The Bali piece was 
like nothing you ever heard.” 

The colonel bummed a cigarette. 
The sand was blowing and _ air- 
planes were continually taking off 
or coming in. But not ours. We had 
a busted fuel tank and the bar was 
not opening for half an hour. 

“Tt was in La Mer,” said this in- 
comparable raconteur, ““—you re- 
member there is a lot of kettle- 
drumming in one movement?” We 
all nodded. ‘‘And the drummer lost 
a drumstick. It slipped from his 
hand and bounced across the stage 
behind the orchestra. Embarrassing. 
And the fellow with the bull fiddle, 
who was having a rest at the time, 
laid down his clumsy instrument, 
walked across the stage, met the 
drummer half way and gave him 
the stick. They bowed and went 
back to work.” 

““Haw!” said the colonel, getting 
it straight in his mind. The co-pilot 
looked at his watch. 

“And in the Emperor,” said this 
male Scheherazade, ‘“‘the kettle 
drummer had a rest. He took a 
comb from his black jacket and 
smoothed back his hair.” 
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“In Karachi,” said the co-pilot, 
“I went to a place where they said 
they had beautiful dancing girls—”’ 

“But,” my friend went on, “‘they 
reached the climax in the Balt piece. 
The music was going well enough, 
such as it was, when a head ap- 
peared from the wings. Then a 
man ‘in the dungarees of a stage- 
hand crept onto the stage, as 
though he thought he was invisible, 
and sat down in the viola section. 
He looked about cautiously, then 
moved closer to the podium. 

“Then damned if he didn’t duck 
into the prompter’s box and a 
minute later come up in the black 
coat and dickey of the orchestra. 
He tiptoed over to the violas, 
picked up an instrument, found the 
place in the score and began sawing 
away as though he had been there 
all the time. Chavez paid no atten- 
tion. There was an orchestra of 
individualists.”’ 

“Fifteen minutes,” said the co- 
pilot. “‘We oughta get going.” 

“See what I mean,” my colleague 
demanded. “Symphony. All you 
got to have is the form. Don’t 
matter whether it’s good. Symphony 
of Guns. All those guns playing the 
Symphony of the United Nations. 
By golly, that’s a good phrase.” He 
reached for his notebook. The co- 
pilot looked at him and _ slowly 
shook his head. 

We all got up and batted some 
of the sand out of our clothes. We 
walked around the perimeter of 
the field and found the mess. No 
beer—gin and lime for five francs. 

My round will turn up on the 
expense account as “entertain- 
ment.” But my friend had furnished 
the entertainment. 

—CHESTER Morrison 
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Big Money Game 


by ELLsworTH NEwCcoMB 


i MIGHT BE listed among the nation’s 10 
wealthiest men if his Ark were afloat today, 
for furred and feathered actors and models are 
commanding salaries that are substantial by any- 
one’s standards. Horses, cows, monkeys, bears, cats, 
anything that runs on four legs or flies by wing, are 
pulling down medium and big-size fortunes—a 
dog with appeal and talent, for example, can earn 
25 thousand or more yearly. 

In a recent African film, 20 thousand ants were 
hired to impersonate themselves while the cameras 
clicked. The mouse in Jimmy Cagney’s picture 
Johnny Come Lately got a wage you might be inter- 
ested in; so did the gopher in The Human Comedy 
and the squirrel in For Whom the Bell Tolls. 

Animals who pose for ads at the standard rate of 
five dollars an hour, or who can get a radio assign- 
ment, make tidy salaries. But the really big money 
lies in the movies. Fame as well as fortune is to 
be found there, and “‘boscars”’ too, the gold-plated 
fireplugs which are the canine equivalent of the 
Academy’s Oscars. 

No matter how gifted an animal is, however, to 
the picture industry he remains a “prop” and is 
not secured through the casting, but the movie 
property department. When a property man gets 
notice that a trained animal is needed for a picture, 
he starts looking through a catalogue thicker than 
one any mail-order firm ever published. [n it are 
listed thousands of animal performers. “Prop” men 
also keep tabs on traveling circuses, in the event 
an educated wild animal is needed. In addition to 
which Hollywood has its own jungle of movie-wise 
beasts, such as Jackie the Lion and Satan the Tiger, 
whom you’ve watched romping with Dorothy 
Lamour. From the ranks of these animal-famous, 
Coronet has selected five of the most interesting 
vertebrates for inclusion in its Who’s Zoo. 
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Aguila 


Aguila, the only pet American 
bald eagle in the world and star 
of a recent Universal featurette, 
wotks at a really rough profession— 
capturing dragon lizards for zoos. 

A half dozen years ago she fell 
out of a toplofty California nest and 
was adopted by wild animal hunters 
Dan and Jule Mannix. As a fiedg- 
ling, she used to nestle in Jule’s 
apron pocket. Now she has a wing 
spread of eight feet, a flying speed 
of 60 miles an hour and lands into 
the wind just like a plane. 

On command, she’ll dutifully 
take off and wing her way back, 
but for all this obedience Aguila is 
still no parlor pet. Mannix must 
wear hockey gloves as protection 
against her claws and beak. A 
green and scarlet hood—looking 
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much like a John-Frederics crea- Tr 
tion—is clapped over her head at be 
mealtime, for only when she can’t sa 
see anything to be afraid of, will Wz 
she quiet down long enough to eat. pu 
Aguila uses real commando tac- W 
tics to seize giant dragon lizards, 
her natural enemies, which bite inj 
like bull dogs and run like grey- . a 
hounds. Once up in the mountains ha 
of New Mexico, where the lizards str 
roam, Aguila is unhooded. She takes tre 
off on command, swoops down on mi 
any hapless lizard in sight, and cr 
with mammoth wings beating, de- ah 
livers her prize by air express. The ral 
zoos pay tidy sums for her catches ; 
(anywhere from two to 50 dollars), de: 
but the movies are her best financial ac 
bet. The latest one added four the 
figures to her exchequer. at 
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Man O° War 


Twenty-six years ago Samuel Riddle 
bought a race horse for five thou- 
sand dollars. Two years later he 
was richer by 249,465 dollars— 
purse money-earned by Man O’ 
War in winning 21 out of 22 races. 

During just two years of pound- 
ing the tracks, Man O’War ran up 
a record no horse before or since 
has been able to touch. He won 11 
straight stake races, set five new 
track records at distances from a 
mile to a mile and five-eighths, 
crossed one finish line 100 lengths 
ahead of his nearest contender, and 
ran at odds as short as one to 100. 

Today he still looks pretty grand, 
despite his 27 years. At least once 
a day he takes a spirited jaunt over 
the gently rolling fields of blue grass 
at his Faraway Farms home near 


Lexington, Kentucky, where he has 
fathered such stout sons as War 
Admiral, Kentucky Derby winner; 
Blockade, topflight steeple chase 
horse, and Holy Stone, one of the 
greatest show horses of all time. 
Life flows along in quiet content- 
ment for what the stable boy calls 
““de mostest ‘horse of all.” 

In his prime, Man O’War 
weighed a little more than a half 
ton. and stood 16 and one-half 
hands high. He’s still a big, strap- 
ping horse with a lustrous chestnut 
coat, characteristics that resulted 
in his nickname “Big Red.” To- 
day “‘Big Red” earns his keep and 
a little more, for sportsmen make. 
unending pilgrimages to the Farms 
to view history’s greatest racehorse, 
at a small fee. 
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Nornay Saddler 


Super champion Nornay Saddler is 
by all odds the greatest show dog 
of all time. Still this 15-pouna, 
smooth-haired title holder, who has 
met and conquered more than 40 
thousand dogs of all breeds and who 
is sire and grandsire to more cham- 
pions than any fox terrier in the 
world, was classified 4-F when he 
applied for military service. He was 
too lightweight for the K-9 corps. 

So Saddler and his master, James 
Austin, a New York patent broker, 
set about founding the War Dog 
Fund, an organization which en- 
rolls 4-F pets at a fee of a dollar 
and up. First of 16 thousand 
canines enrolled was Fala of the 
White House. Now the Fund has 
contributed in excess of 60 thou- 
sand dollars to help pay expen- 


ses for their kin in the K-9 corps. 

Saddler’s trophy room houses more 
than 100 sterling silver items, rang- 
ing from ashtrays to three-foot lov- 
ing cups, arranged against a solid 
backdrop of more than a thousand 
ribbons. Saddler’s stud fee of 100 
dollars (now upped to 500 dollars 
and donated to war charities) is 
the highest on record for a fox 
terrier. Twenty of Saddler’s pups 
have sold for a total of 10 thousand 
dollars. Saddler himself has appear- 
ed in the movies Show Dogs and Aris- 
tocrats, and posed for countless ads. 

His own wants are modest. He 
eats five dollars’ worth of meat a 
month, owns a wardrobe of four 
jackets, sleeps in a box and likes 
most to roam the fields of Long 





Island, hunting for rats. 
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Raffles 


Fancy a bird with an Oxford ac- 
cent plus a genius for clowning 
and you have the four-year-old 
Mynah bird, Raffles, the world’s 
highest paid feathered star. 

Adopted by Mr. and Mrs. Car- 
veth Wells, the well-known explor- 
ers, when its mother was killed by 
a snake, Raffles escaped from the 
Malay peninsula just two jumps 
and a feather ahead of the Japs. 

Raffles’ body is black, his (or 
her) legs yellow, size about that 
of a crow, and sex a mystery. 
Tutored by Mrs. Wells, he (or she) 
learned to speak with an impeccable 
British accent which was threatened 
only once — when Raffles began 
to mimic the slow drawl of the 
Wells’ southern maid. 

On Duffy’s Tavern, he wowed 


the customers with assorted sound 
effects and a performance of the 
Star Spangled Banner. But when the 
audience laughed at a fellow actor’s 
gag, Raffles glared jealously and 
shrieked ‘‘Quiet!” 

The bird’s fee for one radio show 
is a flat 500 dollars. For appearing 
in three scenes of Dorothy Lamour’s 
film Rainbow Island, he received 
3500 dollars. During the shooting, 
Raffles’ dressing room, nameplate 
and all, was right next to Dotty’s. 

Raffles sleeps in a nest of hot 
water bottles, the next best thing 
to a tropical temperature, and he 
has his own personal maid, whom 
he likes to call by imitating the 
sound of a buzzer. The ultimate 
reward you can give him is a 
grape—his favorite food. 
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Daisy 


' Daisy, the lovable mutt of the 
Blondie series, is a he, not a she. 
And his real name is Spooks. It 
just happened he was assigned a 
female movie role once, earned 
fame thereby and so the screen 
name stuck. 

Spooks walked into fortune by 
the back door. Dog trainer Rennie 
Renfro noticed that whenever he 
had a high-priced animal working 
in a picture, the stars and tech- 
nicians were wont to play with the 
dog between scenes. 

To prevent the tiring of his 
highly-trained canines, he bought 
Spcoks as a ‘“‘romp-wither” — a 
pet to amuse the players. He paid 
just two dollars for the thoroughly 
mongrel little pooch, who is part 
cocker spaniel, part bull, part Irish 


terrier and the rest just plain dawg. 

Spooks’ off-the-set popularity be- 
came so great, however, that his 
appearance in the films was prac- 
tically dictated by general demand. 
Now four years old, Daisy has been 
a busy dog appearing in Blondte 
movies (and currently as a co-star 
with King Charles, the horse, in 
National Velvet), and collecting 
several boscars. He also is featured 
in Ken Murray’s Blackouts, which 
has been running for two years 
at a Hollywood theatre. 

This array of activity nets him 
roughly a 25 thousand dollar an- 
nual income. Only recently Daisy 


bought Renfro a fine home with a 


big back yard, where they both 
can romp to their heart’s content 
during off-duty hours. 
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Killer Kane 


by FILLMORE CALHOUN 


OHN RILEY (‘‘Killer’?) Kane can 

fly a fully loaded Liberator 
bomber with one hand and he can 
chew tobacco with his oxygen mask 
on. His nickname comes from the 
comic strip character in Buck Rogers, 
and was given him in the States 
before he led the first air echelon 
across the South Atlantic and the 
African veldt to the Middle East. 
Nowitis the trademark of his legend. 

Sometimes, in profile, the Killer 
looks like Wallace Beery with the 
fat removed; at others, like Clark 
Gable with the flaps trimmed. 

Since December 27, 1942, until 
his recent return to the States, he 
has been the commanding officer of 
a famous heavy bombardment 
group in Lt. General Lewis Brere- 
ton’s Ninth U.S. Air Force. In one 
year three different sets of air 
crews have flown through hell and 
high altitude with him, have won 
2,789 medals and have another 714 
awards pending. 

On last August 1, a date that air- 
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men and _ strategists will argue 
about, relive and recall for years to 
come, Kane topped all the awards 
by winning the Congressional Medal 
of Honor. He was the hero, if one 
man can be, of the 2,400-mile 
bombing raid on the Ploesti oil 
refineries in Rumania. The Killer’s 
pin-point target was the “Astra 
Romano” refinery, the biggest 
single petroleum plant in Europe. 
His group lost many planes, but 
they hit it. 

The full story of the Ploesti raid 
makes a chapter that sings in Amer- 
ican history. It was a battle, not a 
raid, and it was carried deep into 
Fortress Europe, where the stakes 
are high and death comes quickly. 
The Killer was convinced that he 
would never live through the day. 
Yet he led his giant ships through 
12 miles of the most concentrated 
anti-aircraft and ground fire inside 
Europe, and straight on at two 
hundred miles per hour through six 
flying seconds of flames, smoke and 
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exploding delayed action bombs. 

After that came a vicious battle 
with all the pursuit ships, including 
the latest Messerschmitts and Junk- 
ers, as well as every bi-plane and 
“obsolete type’? that the Germans 
could get into the air. Some of the 
bombers dove straight into their 
targets, others exploded in mid-air 
and scores were shot out of the skies 
like wild geese. Somehow the Killer 
got his ship, the Hail Columbia, 
some eight hundred miles to Cyprus 
for a crash landing. 

His citation reads: 

- 


By his gallant courage, brilliant 
leadership and superior flying skill, 
he and the formation under his com- 
mand successfully attacked this vast 
refinery so essential to our enemies’ 
war effort. Through his conspicuous 
gallantry in this most hazardous 
action and by his intrepidity at the 
risk of his life above and beyond the 
call of duty, Colonel Kane personally 
contributed vitally to the success of 
this daring mission and _ thereby 
rendered most distinguished service 
in the furtherance of the defeat of 
our enemies. 


Kane was also awarded the 
Legion of Merit for ‘‘personal lead- 
ership, foresight, keen judgment, 
expert planning, outstanding 
ability...” 

Usually those who live to receive 
the Congressional Medal receive it 
from the President, but Kane got 
his early one morning on a cricket 
field at the Gezira Sporting Club in 
Cairo. There were 19 others, in- 
cluding General Brereton and Brig- 
adier General Uzal G. Ent, who 
received medals at the same cere- 
mony. And there were Distinguished 
Service Crosses awarded three of 
the Killer’s squadron commanders. 


JULY, 1944 


It was a great day for the group 
and a great day for Killer Kane. 
When an Egyptian band in white 
uniforms and red tarbooshes 
wheezed out The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner, he threw his 210 pounds into 
a spine-shattering stance. A floppy, 
go-to-hell Air Force cap shaded his 
sea-green eyes, ran a shadow across 
his ski-jump nose and slashed his 
red leather cheeks. A tree trunk 
arm came up smartly in salute as 
he stood before General Brereton. 

“TI am not going to say anything 
—you know how I feel about this,” 
Brereton said simply. He then 
reached up and placed the medals 
and ribbon around Kane’s size 17 
and a half neck. The great moment 
was over, and Killer Kane had the 
Republic’s highest award. 

It was plain that he was pleased, 
even though he joked about the 
medal’s baby blue colored ribbon 
and tiny white stars. ““Mighty funny 
color scheme for somebody like 
me,” he said. It was. The Killer’s 
colors should be red for blood and 
black for death. His job is to kill 
and there is no doubt in his mind 
about “‘why.” 

“I don’t know what in the hor- 
rible hell some people think war is 
about,” he says. ““To win a war you 
kill the enemy. That is the only 
way yet found to do it, and we do it 
because there are things like free- 
dom and liberty that are going to 
be kept alive. 

‘‘We built up a great country and 
we didn’t do it by sitting on our 
rears. We fought for it, and we 
didn’t let anybody poke their nose 
into our affairs. This time we'll teach 
em all to mind their own business.” 
The Killer’s formula for this objec- 
tive is to “‘kick the hell out of ’em.” 
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Little more than a year ago, the 
first Liberators in the Middle East 
were based hastily in Palestine, with 
complete plans for withdrawal far- 
ther east if Marshal Rommel car- 
ried his last great push on to Cairo 
and the Suez. The Libs not only 
helped chase the Axis out of North 
Africa, but they plastered the ship- 
ping on which Rommel relied for 
gasoline. Since then the Killer and 
his air crews have worked their way 
west along the rim of the Mediter- 
ranean, always bombing ahead and 
moving into new bases, until now 
they are blasting Europe from Italy. 

The Liberators have dropped 
hundreds of tons of bombs, most 
effectively at high altitudes, on 
carefully-plotted pinpoint targets. 
“Hit ’em, every bomb on the 
target,” the Killer says, ‘cand then 
get out.”’ As his own added fillip, 
he has his waist gunners dump in- 
cendiary bombs overboard by hand. 
“Get rid of ’em,”’ he says with the 
same sort of belligerency with which 
he delighted his group over Nava- 
rino Bay. By a bizarre freak of radio 
frequency on that trip, the Liber- 
ator’s radios suddenly began pick- 
ing up the Germans as they chat- 
tered back and forth between 
pursuit planes. Kane listened for a 
moment, then bellowed through his 
throat microphone, “Get the hell 
off the air.’” After that there was 
not a single guttural grunt. 

Kane is far happier in the Libyan 
Desert than when out of his element 
among the H.Q. “Cossacks” and 
“Cairo Commandos.” The day he 
received his Congressional Medal, 
he kept looking at his watch every 
hour or so. His boys were “out in 
the blue” on a mission. And the 
Killer was “sweating them out,” 
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waiting and thinking, ‘““Now they 
are starting their climb. . . they 
should just about be over the target 
by this time . . . the pursuit has 
probably jumped them coming off 
... ought to be safe out at sea now.” 

The next day he headed back to 
his desert camp, which sprawls on a 
mesa overlooking the Mediterran- 
ean and a war-famed city that has 
changed hands five times since late 
1941. Here life is rugged. The 
Killer and his men live in tents 
staked into rocky soil, where the 
red dust blows into the blankets, 
the food, and even works its Way 
into the pores of the skin. 

At one end of the runway there 
is a vast boneyard of destroyed Ger- 
man-Italian-Allied aircraft. Scat- 
tered among the tents are other 
burned-out frameworks on which 
the men hang their washing. There 
are no fresh vegetables and fruits. 
There is nothing but a 16 mm. 
movie for relaxation at night, and 
poker games on payday. Ground 
crews get little leave, but air crews 
occasionally make the zigzag run to 
Tel Aviv in Palestine. 


THE Kier is the only officer in 
the camp who is saluted, and that 
isn’t strictly enforced. He lives with 
Lt. Col. Julian Bleyer in a tent ex- 
actly like all the rest except that it 
has a homemade water tank ar- 
rangement and a wash basin. Others 
get their water from a 10-gallon can. 

The Killer’s office is in the back 
end of a tin nissen hut. An anti-per- 
sonnel bomb, which blew off the 
arm of the man who picked it up, is 
his ashtray. Two five-gallon gasoline 
tins are cut up into “In and Out” 
baskets. There are no files around 
because the Killer “‘carries them in 
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his pocket.’”? He sounds like an en- 
raged bull when he speaks into a 
field telephone at his desk, and his 
wrath with men who snafu a raid 
is terrible to behold. Where death 
and fear stalk every raid there is no 
place for softness. 

Some men hate Kane, and they 
spread the story that he is called 
the Killer because he has no re- 
gard for the lives of his pilots. 
Others gossip that he isn’t as brave 
as the unconttovertible evidence of 
his record shows. The Killer, being 
a man of action, scarcely realizes 
this and no one dares repeat the 
stories to him or to his closest pal, 
24-year-old Major Dil Becon, a 
wildcat from Booneville, Arkansas, 
who is a terror in the skies. Becon 
is the Killer’s choice to succeed 
him as commanding officer on that 
day he does not return. Until then, 
the Killer will run his group the 
way he wants to, amid curses at 
brass hat interference. 

No C.O. in the Middle East 
spends more time studying targets 
and working over the details of 
flight speed and tactics than the 
Killer. When he briefs his crews 
before a flight, he draws black- 
board diagrams and talks and acts 
like a football coach. He believes 
football has done as much as any- 
thing to keep Americans’ fighting 
spirit alive. 

Bluntly he tells new crews nct to 
take any personal letters or memen- 
tos with them. The night he briefed 
his crews on the Rome raid, he an- 
nounced that if any Catholics had 
scruples about the raid they could 
be grounded. 

Officially, the Killer’s group is 
known as ‘‘Force for Freedom,” but 
unofficially they are ‘“The Pyramid- 
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ers.” And they have a diploma ap< 
proved by Washington. This the 
Killer helped dream up, and he 
ceremoniously presents it to fliers 
returning to the States on leave 
after completing the required hours 
of combat duty. It says, in part: 


Time and again he demonstrated 
his personal courage against the 
enemy, and he always dealt out more 
than he received. However, frag- 
ments of enemy material received in 
combat and brought back were many, 
and for time immemorial are for all to 
behold in the famous pyramid located 
on the African desert, 30 miles south- 
east of Tobruk. For his diligent efforts 
and untiring devotion in collecting 
great quantities of enemy scrap iron 
and contributing worn-out parts of 
B-24s for erection of the Killer Kane 
pyramid, receipt is hereby tendered... 


The pyramid is, of course, ficti- 
tious and was inspired by part of 
the literature that his enlisted men 
have written about themselves and 
their commander. One piece de- 
scribes how archeologists, a hun- 
dred years from now, discover the 
pyramid. They find it is composed 
of old anti-aircraft shells and second 
lieutenants’ bars, but are unable to 
figure out what is contained in a 
small case marked Spam. Their 
decision is that the cans either con- 
tain a form of food or the embalmed 
remains of second lieutenants. 

Another account of the Killer 
tells the tale of ‘‘Americanites” in 
a world smitten with plague: 


And the oppressed people calleth 
unto the Americanites saying, “O ye 
great and mighty people save us lest 
we perish.” ... 

And Roosevelt spake unto Congress 
saying, ‘‘Let not my anger be aroused 
lest I consume ye who anger me. Give 
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unto Killer Kane one thousand and 
four men. Send him into the lands of 
Germany. and Italy wherein the 
plague began.” And he did so... 

And Roosevelt became angered and 
spake unto the Killer across the 
waters. And Killer became angered 
and went among his second lieu- 
tenants and others, smiting them with 
his rod line. And upon every man he 
smote there grew a pair of wings and 
Pratt and Whitney engines. And 
Killer smiteth ordnance commanding 
them, “Putteth one thousand-pound 
bombs into their pockets.” And they 
did so... 


From here on the account of the 
Killer tells of exploits and reactions 
and combat colic as the group grad- 
ually moved west to Libya until: 


. the Killer flieth his men over 
Napoli time after time. Returning 
always less until his men crieth “pray. 
our master returneth us home for we 
are tired.”’ But they crieth in vain... 

And Roosevelt spake unto Congress 
and Congress spake unto War De- 
partment and War Department spake 
unto Cairo H.Q. and Cairo H.Q. 
spake unto Killer saying, “‘Cut ye off 
the wings of they who have had re- 
quired number hours.” 

And he did so, weeping and gnash- 
ing his teeth. But the men were happy 
for they were as ground grippers. 


Such tales as these have built up 
the picture of the Killer as a wild 
bull of the air, a man admired for 
his guts and flying ability, but hard 
to understand. Part of that is the 
loneliness of the desert. But part is a 
strong man’s fear of showing senti- 
ment for boys, usually in their early 
20’s, who steel themselves to fly 
at 25 thousand feet with nothing 
between them and the ground but 
a thin wing and a prayer. 
Actually, the Killer fights like an 
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old hen for his brood. Once he 
forced through a medal for one of 
his cooks in the enlisted men’s mess 
for faithful performance “beyond 
the mere mechanics of his job.” 

He believes that after the war the 
United States must have a year’s 
compulsory military training for all 
high school graduates, to instill in 
them a sense of duty and responsi- 
bility to the Republic and to bring 
them to top physical condition. He 
wants more education for everyone, 
more air bases for the future, more 
democracy and more decency in the 
world. There is about him an 
honest and outspoken sentimentali- 
ty for his country and his people, 
and beneath that a sense of destiny 
that goes by the name of God. 

Just as the Killer’s men gaped 
when they saw him, months ago, 
serving tea to visiting British digni- 
taries (on the suggestion of his gen- 
eral), so were his intelligence offi- 
cers startled at the “old man’s” 
letter to the parents of one pilot 
who was killed. 

“I hope,” wrote the Killer, 
“‘when my time comes to die that I 
face the transition as courageously 
as Stephen did: I hope that the 
windows of Heaven open up to re- 
ceive me as they did Stephen. He 
perished in the flames, and a bright, 
shining star rose in the East.” 

There is much of the Killer’s 
father, the Reverend John Franklin 
Kane of Shreveport, Louisiana’s 
Southside Baptist Church, in that 
letter. In other moods, Kane is 
more like his fiery old grandfather 
and his great-grandfather, an early 
Texas pioneer. 

The Killer’s father has about two- 
thirds Indian blood, and there is a 
little Cherokee on his mother’s side. 
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Other than that, his ancestry 
springs vaguely from Scotland and 
Ireland, with a touch of Dutch 
for stubbornness. 

Kane was born January 5, 1907, 
at Eagle Springs, Texas, and studied 
medicine at Baylor University in 
Waco, Texas, and at Washington 
University in St. Louis. At Baylor 
he turned out for football, but 
warmed the bench for three years. 
Pre-medical laboratory work fas- 
cinated him, but after a siege im the 
clinic, he decided he had chosen 
the wrong profession. He. wanted 
to get the smell of ether out of his 
lungs and to breathe again the sage 
and mesquite of the Texas ranges. 

So he went to his grandfather’s 
farm near Eagle Springs to think 
things over. For a year he ran a 
tractor and chopped cotton, work- 
ing, as he always works, with seem- 
ingly tireless energy. It was there on 
the farm, one hot dusty day, that he 
decided to become an aviator. In 
Dallas he walked into a Marine 
recruiting office, but was turned 
down. “‘You don’t want to learn to 
fly,” a sergeant told him. “It ain’t 
no different from drivin’ a truck.” 

The sergeant was wrong about 
what Kane wanted, and the Ma- 
rines lost a great flier. An uncle got 
him into Army flying school at 
Brooks Field. 

After graduation and a year of 
duty, Kane was retired as a re- 
serve officer in the midst of the 
depression. “I sponged off my dad 
for a long time,” Kane says, ‘‘and 
then went back to the farm.” He 
was a flier aching to fly, but with 
no money and no plane. Then on 
August 15, 1935, he was called up 
on active duty again. The next 
year he married Miss Pansy Vinab- 
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nett, a music graduate from Louisi- 
ana State and Southern Methodist. 
Their home, until recently (they 
now live in Boise, Idaho), was in 
Shreveport, Louisiana, where the 
Killer’s son, John Franklin, cele- 
brated his fifth birthday five days 
after the raid on Ploesti. 


THAT RAID can now be put in 
perspective and the stray bits tied 
up into one comparatively full 
picture. Stories of heroism are still 
cropping up and will for months 
to come. Some day a poet will 
catch its full grandeur and tragedy. 
Until then, this is what happened 
to Killer Kane and two thousand 
other Americans. 

Ever since the Russians twice 
raided the outskirts of Ploesti, and 
a small group of U. S. Liberators 
tried it again in 1942, the project 
of crippling the vital Axis petroleum 
plants there had been dangling like 
a ripe peach before the eyes of Air 
Force strategists. A British expert 
who worked in Ploesti for 12 years 
gave the Air Force the information 
which placed the last cracking 
plant and every stray boiler. The 
great decision was whether to bomb 
it at high level or gamble on one 
crushing surprise blow at low level. 
Arguments raged, but the decision 
was made for low-level attack. 

Then came the preparation of 
the crews. A desolate desert was 
chosen as a practice bomb target, 
with lines scratched out to guide 
the planes. It was tough flying in 


' practice, even without any worries 


over ground defenses. For two 
weeks the practice flights went on. 
Bombardiers and pilots memorized 
a small-scale, table-top replica of 
the city. General Brereton talked 
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to the crews. So did’ Air Chief 
Marshal Arthur Tedder. 

Briefing his squadrons on the last 
night, the Killer told his men that 
the target was so vital that if it 
were demolished, though every 
plane were lost, it would still be 
worth the cost because “‘the war in 
Europe might then be over by 
Christmas.”” That was a hint to 
the crews of the dangerous mission 
ahead, but none backed down. In- 
stead, there were volunteers from 
those who had completed necessary 
combat hours and could have gone 
on home. 

Kane himself spent three weeks 
helping to plan the raid. He was 
convinced that he would never 
return. He wrote letters to his wife 
and mother and father, and put all 
his affairs in order. So did hun- 
dreds of others. 

That night the Killer’s tentmate, 
Colonel Bleyer, dropped peacefully 
off to sleep—one of the few who 
did. Kane slept scarcely a wink. He 
was reading Queens Die Proudly and 
looked up only occasionally to glare 
at Bleyer’s sleeping figure. 

The take-off from fields in the 
desert was shortly after six a.m. 
Great billows of red-orange dust 
shot up to the sun. The planes as- 
sembled in formation over the 
coastline and headed for Corfu. It 
was hazy over the Mediterranean 
and heavy cumulus clouds lay over 
the mountains of Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria. Two groups in the forma- 
tion became separated in the clouds. 
The others managed to hang to- 
gether until the bright and well- 
manicured fields of the Rumanian 
countryside were sliding past below. 
The boys saw one village festival 
in full swing as they passed over. 
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The southerners found it ‘“‘mighty 
purty country.” 

Twelve miles north of Ploesti, 
the groups turned together at their 
initial point, the spot from which 
the run was to be made smack into 
the target. It was here that Kane 
found they were in for it. The lead- 
ing groups, which had become 
separated from the full formation, 
had arrived earlier, missed their 
target, gone on to Bucharest and 
then turned back. They still had 
their bombs but had to pick out 
their targets from a different direc- 
tion. They plastered Ploesti with all 
they had, setting up huge smoke 
fires. This first attack, besides obs- 
curing the carefully chosen targets, 
allowed the German ground defen- 
ses a full alert. 

But the great ships coming in 
later did not falter. The only cry 
was “‘Let ’em have it.” There were 
12 miles to go to a blazing target. 
From hills on either side of the rail- 
way line guiding the bombers in, 
the anti-aircraft opened horizontal 
cross-fire. Haystacks opened to re- 
veal hidden nests of guns that 
poured their lead into the planes 
flying in so low that they picked up 
stalks of corn in bombbay doors. 

In the leading position of his 
group, Kane’s plane “‘shot out”’ its 
front guns after six miles. Waist 
gunners mowed down railroad 
guards and sent withering fire 
directly into ground batteries. One 
bomber was forced to skid down 
into a successful belly landing, and 
its crew crawled out, cheering and 
waving the others on. Groups of 
peasants waved and shouted. And 
one old man, asleep under a tree 
with a hat over his eyes, removed 
the hat, sat up and looked around; 
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then calmly lay down and placed 
the hat over his eyes again. 

Once past the defenses primed to 
meet them, bombers roared into 
their target. Completely enveloped 
in smoke and flames, planes cut off 
barrage cables with their wings. 

Just before he spotted his target 
through a hole in the smoke, the 
Killer’s arm was singed by flames 
that licked in the open window of 
his cockpit. 

One plane crashed straight into a 
giant smokestack and went down. 
That was the crew in Bozlermaker 
Number Two. The Cornhusker, Lil 
Joe, Number One, Semper Felix, Old 
Baldy, Air Lobo and Vulgar Virgin— 
ships that air and ground crews 
loved like members of their families 
—snarled into the flames and 
crashed. Bombardier Ray Stulting 
in Lil De-Icer had an automatic 
camera set to take one picture every 
second. Six negatives in a row 
showed no trace of light on them. 

Yet through that hell of smoke 
and fire, the planes kept coming. 
And on past the target were fighters 
waiting to pounce. They picked on 
stragglers and cripples. They ex- 
pended themselves recklessly when 
they ran into the concentrated fire- 
power of bombers still in formation 
or flying alone like angry hornets 
above the cornfields and rooftops. 


Tue KiLier had barely heard 
the cry ““Bombs away” when his co- 
pilot, big John Young of Dallas, 
Texas, shouted that the number 
four motor had been hit. ‘‘We feath- 
ered it,” relates Kane, ‘‘and in- 
creased power on the other three. 
As soon as we left the target we 
dropped to tree-top level. We were 
right in the middle of the group and 
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I could see other ships passing 
us as we lost speed. Then the 
Junkers 88s and ME 105s came to 
work on us. It was a sight I can 
never forget, seeing B-24s falling like 
flies on the right and left of us. But 
we were getting our share of fighters 
too. It was a rough show.” 

Bombers still able to fly and fight 
blasted their way through fighters 
for three hours. They shook off the 
last over the Mediterranean, where 
they were intercepted the final time 
near Corfu. Colonel Bleyer, still 
calm and cocky, led the formation 
in. His top-gun turret was out, but 
his crew had accounted for nine 
fighters. After him, at dusk, came 
Major Herbert Shingler, and strag- 
gling behind were the others. The 
remainder of those who had taken 
off were either gone, or like the 
Killer in his Hail Columbia, had 
made emergency landings. 

With five other cripples, Kane 
had headed for the Aegean Sea. 
There were mountains ahead and 
the plane was faltering. Besides five 
hits from 40 mm. guns and one shot- 
out engine, the main wing spar was 
broken. Overboard went all heavy 
flying clothes, guns, hoisting gear, 
food, water, ammunition and even 
the stabilizer. For once the Killer 
had a plane that took more than 
one hand to fly. 

By sheer strength and will power 
he began lifting its nose up to gain 
elevation. Finally he shouted at 
Lieutenant Young, “Help me fly 
this goddam thing.” Together they 
brought it up to seven thousand 


’ feet just before they came to the 


mountains. Over the “‘inter-com,” 
the Killer asked his navigator, 
Second Lieutenant Norman (the 
Baron) Whalen, of Perth Amboy, 
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New Jersey, if the plane could make 
it. The Baron calmly and quickly 
took a bearing and said, “‘Yes, I 
think so.”’ ‘*You’d better be right,” 
said Kane, “because it’s all our lives 
if you aren’t.” By too little to think 
about, the bomber cleared a gap in 
the hills. 

The tension was over. From then 
on the Killer nursed his plane along, 
and the Baron navigated beauti- 
fully. The Killer brought it into the 
airport at Cyprus on the exact 
minute of the estimated time of 
arrival. Down went the Hail Co- 
lumbia and struck a four-foot em- 
bankment. One propeller and the 
right landing wheel were broken off 
and rolled together down the field. 
The plane bounced up one hundred 
feet into the air and headed nose 
down. With everything he had, the 
Killer pulled it out and skidded two 
hundred feet to a stop. 

Red flares to warn away other 
craft led the Killer’s crew to believe 
their own ship was on fire. Co-pilot 
Young started to scramble out the 
top turret, then stopped suddenly 
and said, “Oh yes, after you, Sir.” 





The two waist gunners and the tail 
gunner were already on the ground. 
They bowed low and kissed it. 
Kane’s first act was to shake his 
navégator’s hand. ‘“‘Damn fine navi- 
gation, son. You saved our skins 
and you’re the hero of this ship.” 

For dinner that night, the Killer 
had pork chops and whatever was 
drinkable. But he couldn’t sleep. It 
was the same with the others who 
had made their way back to their 
original fields. When Captain Jim 
Merrk’s Lil De-Icer arrived, his 
ground crew chief climbed through 
the bomb bay doors and kissed him. 
The officers’ club was thrown open 
to all air crew, and stayed open 
until five in the morning. 

Great deeds had been done that 
day. With better weather and a 
better break in navigation, the 
target might have been more than 
40 per cent knocked out. But deep 
in the heart of crumbling Europe, 
two thousand Americans plus Killer 
Kane had given the answer to 
whether they are soft. When their 
breed dies out, the nation can 
begin worrying about its future. 


Counterglances 


w “You AMERICANS,” said the Briton, 
“are a funny people. When you make 
a drink you put sugar in the glass to 
make it sweet, lemon to make it sour, 
gin to make you warm and ice to keep 
you cool. Then you say, ‘Here’s to you’ 
and you drink it yourself.” 

— The Communiqué 


W@ AN AMERICAN SOLDIER in London 
was trying to give an Englishman some 
idea of the size of Texas. ‘‘Why, in 
Texas you can board a train one morn- 
ing, ride all day and all night, and the 
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next morning you're still in Texas.” 

“Really,” replied the Englishman, 
“T thought only our English trains 
were that slow.” — Melville Skeeter 


w One Gr Jor stationed in England 
wrote back to his brother in Camp 
Chaffee, “I sure thank Columbus for 


- discovering America.” 


—Camp Chaffee Armodier 
Ww THE REASON the English are such 
great tea drinkers is on a¢écount of their 


coffee. —Davisville General Service Times 
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The heart-warming story of three young 
persons whose stout spirit of enterprise 
could not be eclipsed by their handicaps 


Careers for the Handicapped 


by IsABEL CURRIER 


cr EVENING eight years ago, 
two young men, flat on their 
broken backs, were wheeled for the 
first time into the lounge of the 
Boston Hospital for the Physically 
Incurable. A girl was already there, 
bent over the invalid’s table across 
the arms of her chair. 

None of the three had met be- 
fore. And had anyone told them 
at that moment how the future was 
to link them together, they might 
have smiled a fittle wistfully and 
thought—That’s something which 
could only happen in imagination. 
Especially to us who must spend 
the remainder of our lives as phys- 
ical incurables. 

Jim Linane, still in his twenties, 
had owned his own electrical con- 
tractor business until an automobile 
crash left him with a fractured pelvis 
and spine. In the future his back 
would remain straight only through 
artificial means. 

Five years before this eventful 
evening, poliomyelitis had com- 
pletely paralyzed Agnes Fay’s lower 
body. But thanks to. teachers who 
came to the hospital whenever they 
had a spare evening, the young 
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lady had just won her diploma 
from evening high school. 

The third member of the trio, 
21-year-old Fred Finigan, had 
fallen from a second-story window 
onto a parked truck. Legs and hips 
were completely paralyzed. Prior 
to that accident, Fred, a high 
school graduate, had been a clerk 
in a shoe store. His hobbies had 
been running and boxing in ama- 
teur events. 

They all thought it a funny coin- 
cidence that each, alone in afflic- 
tion for several years, had yearned 
to play bridge. But when Agnes 
smiled and said, ‘‘Where shall we 
ever find a fourth to play with us?” 
Jim replied, “I don’t know. But 
we seem to have several other things 
in common to think about. If we 
lay all our cards on the table, may- 
be we can find a way to be inde- 
pendent of a fourth at bridge.” 

“Good idea,” Fred spoke up. 
“Personally, ve been trying to 
figure out a way for fighting a 
decision bout with a career. The 
way I see it, being alive has some 
purpose besides killing time. No 
referee would call me out for the 
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count so long as I can lift my head, 
hands and shoulders.” 

Fred’s stout remarks gave Agnes 
the courage to lean forward and 
say timidly that she had thought 
of being a secretary—a sort of mail- 
order one—because she loved writ- 
ing and receiving letters. 

Her words seemed to hold the 
magic key that unlocked all their 
tongues. Each had thought of some 
mail-order business. Jim had con- 
sidered assembling parts for elec- 
trical gadgets. And Fred had been 
mulling over the importance of 
holiday greetings to folks every- 
where, since an incident which had 
occurred just before Christmas. 

Agnes and Jim listened intently 
as Fred said he’d decided that the 
incident had stuck in his mind be- 
Cause it was trying to tell him some- 
thing, and told them about the 
nameless stranger who had paused 
at his door and started that train 
of thought. Fred was lying on. his 
stomach, as he had been for over 
a year, encased in a plaster cast. 
He didn’t want the man to think 
he was a mummy, so he raised his 
head and called, ‘‘Finigan present!”’ 

The way Fred put it, the stran- 
ger’s smile was like a Christmas tree 
lighting up as he said, ‘‘Greetings 
of the season,” and passed on, leav- 
ing Fred unaccountably glowing 
with warmth and hope. 

“‘After that I greeted the holidays 
with more appreciation,” he ex- 
plained diffidently. ‘“Then it oc- 
curred to me that I might help 
other folks do the same, by mail, 
as a life work.” 

In the moment of silence that 
followed Fred’s story, Rehabilita- 
tion Associates, Inc. was born. And 
before the three new friends were 
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wheeled back to their rooms that 
night, they had decided to go into 
the greeting-card business. 

Fred would be the permanent 
president. Jim, the businessman, 
would be treasurer. And Agnes, in 
fact, became a secretary. The in- 
formal articles of incorporation fol- 
lowed just as naturally. Enthusiasm 
ran through their blood like a brush 
fire. For all three of the associates 
knew the joy of a “‘hello” through 
the mail from a friend. 


TostTart, their pooled pin money 
would purchase a small supply of 
cards to make up those boxes that 
sell for a dollar. In the beginning 
they would ask their friends to help 
them with sales. All the money they 
made would go right back into the 
business. After that, they would sink 
or swim on their own merits. Why, 
in 10 years they might even be 
self-supporting and able to pay 
back what they owed to those who 
had provided for them so far. Find- 
ing a fourth at bridge had been 
completely forgott¢h. 

Friends of the trio became an 
informal sales department. They 
were happy to take the boxes of 
cards to their places of business 
and sell them. 

“Folks are always looking for a 
chance to help each other,” the 
Associates say, “and that was just 
the boost we needed. But if we’d 
continued to rely on it, we’d have 
weakened ourselves. After the first 
year, we decided to advertise for 
salesmen on the usual 50-50 com- 
mission basis.” 

Certainly the answers.to that ad- 
vertisement exceeded anything the 
Associates had visioned. The af- 
flicted from all walks of life re- 
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sponded, and many were hired. Re- 
orders for cards came in so fast 
that they had to ask for credit at 
their supply houses. 

In making this request, they re- 
vealed their circumstances, and 
were astounded when the letters of 
credit came back immediately, to- 
gether with the information that the 
greeting-card business in America 
is almost entirely carried on by the 
handicapped. 

With their credit established, and 
salesmen in the field, the business 
soared. It burst right through the 
bounds of the hospital lounge, de- 
manding an office and proper equip- 
ment to meet their growing needs. 

Like 99 out of a hundred handi- 
capped salesmen, Jim and Fred 
bought wheel chairs with some of 
the first profits. Through the help 
of friends, the next step was renting 
an office. Finally just the right one 
was found in the loft of a warehouse 
where automobiles were stored, on 
a street bordering the hospital, and 
located beside a freight elevator. 

The first time I met the Asso- 
ciates, it was quite by accident. 
Searching the classified telephone 
directory for a social agency that 
might provide information on re- 
training wounded veterans of war, 
their name looked like the ideal 
one to contact. 

I was a bit puzzled by the loca- 
tion of their address, but I under- 
stood the minute I opened the neatly 
lettered door. Fred was sitting in a 
wheel chair, whaling away at a 
standard typewriter as though it 
were a punching bag. A plain board 
on stilts, that spanned the chair, 
served as a desk. 

Jim’s similar desk in the opposite 
corner of the main office is slightly 
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inclined so that, lying flat on his 
back, he can see the balance sheets 
of the firm’s books as they roll from 
his machine. 

Agnes’s chair and busy-looking 
desk stood beside the long-corded 
phone between the two men. 

At my gasp of surprise, they all 
looked up eagerly with heart-warm- 
ing smiles that seemed to glow from 
some inner radiance, and I thought 
I had never seen three more at- 
tractive looking young people. 

When I stated the reason for my 
call, they were sorry they couldn’t 
help me. They knew nothing about 
rehabilitation as a science. Yes, 
they had thought of changing the 
firm’s name, because it carried an 
impression of helplessness. But Re- 
habilitation Associates was the 
name under which they had incor- 
porated, and the good will carried 
now was an item to be considered. 

They enjoyed my surprise. If I 
had the time, they would be glad 
to tell me something about their 
work. Because even after eight 
years they hadn’t yet recovered 
from their own surprise. 

This is miraculous, I thought as 
they introduced their employes on 
duty at the moment—a dozen boys 
and girls of school age, scurrying 
in and out of the general office 
from printing presses and stock- 
room. An older girl was cooking 
the Associates’ supper in an adjoin- 
ing kitchen, so they wouldn’t have 
to return to the hospital in the 
middle of their working day. 

Mornings are taken up by medi- 
cal and general routine of hospital 
treatment. After 12 o’clock dinner, 
during the school noon hour, em- 
ployes come to push the three 
wheel chairs to the office. From 
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one until four, the Associates line up 
the day’s work that others must do. 

When school is out, the first shift 
comes in. The second one appears 
after supper and works until nine 
o’clock, Agnes’s regular quitting 
time. Jim and Fred often work un- 
til midnight during the rush sea- 
sons before Christmas and Easter, 
retaining a man to take them back 
to the hospital. All three get around 
the office easily by themselves in 
their chairs. 

Mention of the numbers of sales- 
men they employed prompted a 
request to tell me something about 
this department. Because of the pro- 
found impression one man’s success 
had made on them all, his story 
was related. 

He had come to the Associates 
as a last hope several years before. 
Cowed by a combination of depres- 
sion and arthritis, he edged his 
painful way into the office, deter- 
mined to jump from the bridge 
into the river during his penniless 
walk home if he failed to get. a 
job with them. 

The cheerful greeting of one part- 
ner—‘‘ Hello, fella! I hope you want 
a job, because we certainly need 
you,” turned his black mood to a 
hopeful one. Within a few weeks 
he was in a position to don a new 
suit, which renewed his self-respect 
and steadied the faith a job had 
given him. It wasn’t long after that 
before he was able to find perma- 
nent work in his old trade. Pres- 
ently, he found a girl who also had 
faith in him. Arthritis be hanged! 
Then one day he brought his bride 
to visit Rehabilitation Associates, 
and told them about the home they 
had helped him to realize. 

Talking over and pondering the 
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details of this rebuilt life later, 
Agnes, Jim and Fred came to the 
conclusion that the new suit had 
been vitally important in giving 
this man the boost he needed. Per- 
haps they, too, should have some 
new clothes for a change. Not one 
of the three had acquired any, save 
for pajamas and bathrobes, since 
entering the hospital. 

No sooner said than done, they 
hailed a coal-truck driver making a 
delivery at the time, and he gladly 
consented totakethem, wheel chairs 
and all, to a department store. 

Astartled watchman at the freight 
entrance phoned the store’s office 
while the trio waited to be taken 
in. But it was their turn to be sur- 
prised when the store’s manager 
greeted them in person, provided 
them with porters to push their 
chairs, and a shopper to serve as 
guide through the forgotten won- 
ders of a modern department store. 

That hitherto undreamed of ex- 
pedition wrought another miracle 
of realization far beyond their mod- 
est purchases. If they could go 
shopping, why couldn’t they do 
other things well folks did, besides 
work. The following year they took 
a real outing. A hired truck took 
them to a beach for an entire day. 
The next junket was a trip to the 
races. And thanks to a friendly 
ambulance driver, Fred once went 
to a boxing match. 

“Those four excursions haven’t 
been all talked out yet,” Jim smiled. 
“They'll keep us happy until the 
war ends and the ban on pleasure 
driving is lifted. Then we plan to 
visit our friends, just the same as 
other folks do. Except that we'll 
take a truck instead of a taxi.” 

No, I didn’t leave that first ac- 
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. Wings against Time. 

r FLYING THROUGH THE Pentagon Building, a little pigeon perched on a 

d window sill to rest. Close behind came another pigeon who stopped and 

r said, ‘‘Where are you going?” 

s ‘“Over to section M to deliver an order,” answered the first bird. ‘I’m 

a just resting for a moment.” 

; *‘What order do you have?” 

7 “No. 2345-X.” 

‘Well, get a move on,” chirped the second pigeon. “I have the order 

" that rescinds it.” Nora De Laney 

O - 

0 THE UNCANNY ABILITY of wild creatures to learn—from a routine of 

S bitter experiences—was demonstrated to us late one afternoon during a 

k duck hunt. 

k We were standing just outside the fence of a private duck club, which 

I, had long been the butt of a joke that every last duck left the place “exactly” 

e one minute before legal shooting time and returned just one minute after 
legal shooting time. Despite ideal living conditions within the grounds, the 

: birds seldom changed schedule. But stranger still, when Federal shooting 
laws set the time forward, the ducks altered their arrivals and departures. 

, On this particular afternoon, my watch had stopped. I was concerned, 

t as I did not want to break the law by shooting “after hours.” 

. “Never mind,” remarked one of the hunters dryly. “Just wait until the 

€ ducks start coming in. They'll tell you what time it is!”’ 

e I did wait. Soon, in the twilight, flock after flock began gliding down 

O until the river was a moving mass of ducks. ‘“‘Now!”’ said the hunter, “‘set 

s your watch for exactly 6:01.” 

iI When we got back to town that night and checked with the official time, 








he was exactly right. So were the ducks. —Curtis ZAHN 
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by M. F. K. FisHer 


Do you remember when mail- 
order catalogs were much. smaller 
than now, and dealt in surprising 
personal references which would 
bring a dull red to Mr. Sears’ or 
Mr. Roebuck’s cheeks? 

In one from San Francisco, for 
instance, published in 1870, the 
title under a tea-pot and tea- 
strainer reads, ‘“These cuts explain 
themselves, and all that is left for 
you to do is to take one of each 
home and present it to your wife. 
If you have no wife, the sooner you 
get one the better.’? Imagine read- 
ing that, tucked in among the con- 
cise prose of the latest Monkey-W! 


In 1852 (do you remember?) 
“ladies” read books about how to 
fill their leisure hours. 

It is hard to know just what 
leisure they could have had in 
those days of large houses and large 
husbands, with resulting staffs of 
servants and yowling children. 
Leisure it was called, however, 
when the ladies received callers and 
sipped a glass of cherry bounce. 

They read in their guides about 
bead-work, the Berlin stitch and 
how to make a fireside cap. They 
discussed learnedly the intricacies 
of wire baskets, whose purpose is 
something lost in the shades of 
time. They studied, with downcast 
eyes, ““How to distinguish the Male 
from the Female Canary bird,” 
and were relieved to find that the 
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Do You Remember? 





male warbles first. 

They discovered that “‘there are 
few subjects on which more taste 
may be executed than on sofa pil- 
lows. A certain fullness approach- 
ing to largeness is desirable in the 
design; otherwise the pillow will be 
lost in the more massive attributes 
of the sofa itself.” 

How comfortable that sounded, 
and sounds still! What weary 
woman has not, at one time or 
another and in 1944 as well as 
1852, wanted to feel herself lost in 
the massive attributes of a sofa! 


Do you remember Marie An- 
toinette’s history-making statement, 
“Let them eat cake!’’? 

That was when the hungry mobs 
in Paris howled their hatred of the 
fat nobility. They wanted bread, 
but there was none. And the un- 
fortunate queen perhaps made a 
more sensible remark than it has 
always sounded in the history books, 
for in those days any portion of 
dough which when baked weighed 
more than four pounds was called 
bread. Loaves of less than four 
pounds were called cakes. 

The Parisians wanted the big- 
gest loaves they could get... 
And Marie, with royal illogic, sug- 
gested that if they couldn’t have 
the big ones, maybe the small ones 
would do. She was probably not 
so cruel as we’ve been led to think 
. . » Just dumb. 
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Harris sleuths regard no crime-detecting 
job impossible, but they still reserve the 
right to be startled by criminals’ kinks 


He Doesn't Miss a Clue 


by TAMARA ANDREEVA 


Apogee FROM A murder case 
to international intrigue falls 
within the scope of Nick Harris De- 
tectives, Inc. Headquarters are in 
Los Angeles, but the agency main- 
tains connections and correspond- 
ents in every important capital of 
the world. It brands no job in crime 
detection as impossible nor too 
complicated for the highly trained 
operatives the agency. employs. 
Until his actual start in detective 
work as a business, Nick Harris, the 
late founder of the organization 
that still bears his name, was a 
police reporter on the Los Angeles 
City Journal. Even in his reporting 
days, Nick’s flair for sleuthing was 
a constant source of amazement 
and satisfaction to Captain A. J. 
Bradish, then head of the Los Ange- 
les Police Detective Bureau. Many 
a time he solved a case before the 
captain’s operatives could get on 
the trail of the suspect. At these 
times, Bradish good-naturedly in- 
vited Harris to join the detective 
force. But he stuck to reporting 
until the sensational J. Madison 
Sowards case hit the headlines. 
When the body of a brutally mur- 
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dered, unidentified man was dis- 
covered in a dingy roominghouse, 
police officers were frankly baffled. 
But not Harris. Even in those early 
days, not long after the turn of the 
century, when criminal investiga- 
tion officers were moving to and 
from the scenes of crime on horse- 
back and in unreliable cars, Nick 
was already using some of the ad- 
vanced scientific methods employed 
in his organization today. One vital 
one was—not overlooking the slight- 
est bit of evidence, no matter how 
unimportant or obscure it might 
seem at first glance. 

In the Sowards case, Harris 
learned that a man named Cox 
was renting the room where the 
body was found. Scouring the place 
for evidence, he found a crumpled 
piece of paper in a wash basin filled 
with bloody water, where the mur- 
derer obviously had washed his 
hands. Nick took the water-soaked 
pellet to his Journal office, dried it 
out and discovered that it was a 
note for two thousand dollars, pay- 
able to one Sowards. From that 
clue, he learned from Sowards’ 
landlady that the man had been 
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missing for days. The landlady said 
he had gone out to collect on the 
note from a man to whom he had 
loaned some money on a handful of 
diamonds. From that information 
in turn, Harris put the pieces of the 
murder puzzle into place. Sowards 
had been trapped by Cox, robbed 
of both the note and the gems, then 
brutally murdered. 

When Harris broke the case, 
Bradish again offered him a de- 
tective job, and this time it was ac- 
cepted. Two years later Harris had 
a thriving private detective agency 
of his own. 

It was in 1915 that William G. 
Hanson, present head of the organ- 
ization, joined forces with Harris. 
Formerly a court reporter and a 
man of cool judgment given to 
deep thinking, the college-bred 
Hanson was just the sort of partner 
the volatile, fast-talking Nick Har- 
ris needed. 

Speaking of the late founder to- 
day, Hanson says he was the kindest 
person he ever knew. Even hard- 
ened criminals whom Nick, through 
his uncanny hunches and swift con- 
clusions, often ‘‘sent up,” admitted 
that. Others were frank to say that 
they owed their chance for going 
straight to this same man. 

Among those whom Harris aided, 
Hanson cites the story of ‘Nimble 
Annie,”’ the ace safecracker in the 
era of the rat-nest hair-do and 
hobble skirt. Annie used no explo- 
sives, yet no matter héw compli- 
cated, all safes gave way to her 
superior skill. 

It wasn’t until Annie was a white- 
haired, respectable-looking old lady 
that her path crossed that of Har- 
ris. Annie was caught lifting a 
valuable fur coat from a depart- 
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ment store. Instead of sending her 
to jail, Nick spent several hours 
chatting with her. His kindness was 
too much for the old thief, and she 
broke down. Tearfully she con- 
fessed that she had to resort to 
petty theft because she had rheuma- 
tism, and her skillful fingers were 
no longer what they used to be. 
Nick promised her medical atten- 
tion if she would go straight. And 
he stuck to his bargain, sending 
the elderly thief to take a cure at 
some hot springs. 

Upon her return, healed in body 
and spirit, Annie, in gratitude, of- 
fered to show Nick her technique, 
and revealed the astonishing fact 
that she never had used her fingers 
in opening a safe. Instead, she 
opened any lock by holding a needle 
between her teeth and inserting the 
needle into the lock tumbler. The 
moment it clicked and the combi- 
nation slid in place, the sensitive 
nerves in her teeth telegraphed the 
report to her brain, and Annie 
opened the lock. 

Another notorious Los Angeles 
burglar who owed his life to Harris 
and his uncanny deductions was 
Jimmy the Rat. On the same night 
that a wealthy Los Angeles banker 
named Camison had been found in 
the bathroom of his palatial home, 
with his throat cut from ear to ear, 
Jimmy had been caught near the 
premises with a sackful of the Cami- 
son silverware. In spite of the Rat’s 
protestations of innocence as to 
murder, the district attorney was 
determined to see him die for the 
crime. But Harris refused to trust 
the obvious. ; 

Again and again he investigated 
the circumstances surrounding 
Camison’s death. Re-examination 
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of the body showed that the banker’s 
fingers had been slightly singed. 
That tipped off the sleuth, for 
examination of the electric fixture 
over the shaving basin proved it 
was not shock-proof. Camison had 
been shaving with a straight razor 
when he reached for the light fix- 
ture with wet hands. The shock 
killed him; but in the death reflex 
his arm contracted, and the hand 
holding the razor cut his throat. 
Those facts deduced by ‘Harris 
proved scientifically correct, and 
Jimmy the Rat’s life was spared. 


AMONG THE endless variety of 


cases which have been brought to 
the agency for clearing in his 29 
years of service there, Hanson cites 
two that still stand out as the most 
startling in his whole career—‘“The 
Case of the Mystery Nude” and 
“The Modern Bluebeard.” 

In the case of the Mystery Nude, 
a respectable middle-aged woman 
came into the agency’s office one 
day to report the strange goings-on 
in the big house across the street 
from her. She had seen a beautiful 
young woman pass by a window 
with only her long black hair 
streaming about her like a cloak. 
Then she had heard an old woman’s 
voice threatening to kill the girl 
that night. The same night she had 
seen the girl digging in the back- 
yard, and in the morning she had 
heard her singing; but there was 
no sign of the old woman. 

Hanson and three of his crack 
operatives went to the address the 
informant gave them. They found 
a freshly dug grave, the loose earth 
held in place by several flower pots. 
There were cries and many other 
noises coming from the house. When 
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Hanson and his men tried to break 
down the door, they heard a man’s 
voice warning against their coming 
in. If they tried, he would shoot. 
But when they finally made entry, 
they were confronted only by a 
young woman, absolutely nude, 
covered 4 la Lady Godiva by her 
streaming hair. There was no one 
else in the house. 

Though the operatives dug up 
the entire yard and tore the house 
apart, the body of the old lady was 
never found. As for the man’s voice, 
that was finally explained. Besides 
being hopelessly insane, the girl 
was an accomplished ventriloquist. 
How she had managed to live in 
that big house all alone, or what 
she did with her old keeper (if she 
was ever more than one of the girl’s 
many trick voices) still remains a 
profound mystery. 

The second case concerned a cold- 
blooded criminal, one James P. Gil- 
lum, a man of many aliases, who 
wantonly murdered middle-aged 
women after he had married and 
robbed them. It was March 21, 
1920, when his crimes finally caught 
up with this modern Bluebeard. 
Hanson and Harris were both in 
the office when a Mrs. Walter An- 
drews walked in and said she 
wanted their agency to find out 
how her husband was spending /zs 
time and fer money. He was, she 
stated, away from home most of the 
time, and his explanations did not 
satisfy her. Also, she was curious to 
learn where he got the thousands of 
dollars in money and securities he 
carried with him in a black grip. 

When Gillum, alias Andrews, 
was finally trapped by Harris oper- 
atives, the grip in his possession was 
found to contain not only money 
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and bonds, but a number of mar- 
riage licenses, all in different names, 
and several sets of engagement and 
wedding rings which he had taken 
from the fingers of his victims. 

But where were this mass killer’s 
murdered wives? Harris tried to get 
a confession from Gillum; but rather 
than tell his story, this criminal of 
many aliases attempted suicide. Fi- 
nally, Thomas Lee Woolwine, D.A. 
of Los Angeles County at the time, 
made a deal with the criminal. If 
he told where the bodies. of his 
victims, especially that of his latest, 
were buried, Woolwine would re- 
commend that his death sentence 
be changed to life imprisonment. 

So Bluebeard confessed. And the 
same day the horribly contorted 
and half decomposed body of a 
Miss Dolorey, his last victim, was 
exhumed from its sandy grave near 
San Diego. Shortly afterward, Har- 
ris detectives uncovered the graves 
of 19 other Gillum ‘“‘wives.”’ Ironi- 
cally enough, the mass killer was 
given the job of undertaker in the 
state penitentiary where he ended 
his days. 

Illustrating the less gruesome as- 
pects of Harris detectives’ assign- 
ments, a telephone call came 
recently from a Los Angeles apart- 
ment house which led to appre- 
hending a gang of telephone-booth 
racketeers who had been consist- 
ently rifling the jackpot-yielding 
toll boxes in public booths. 

The maid had noticed bag after 
bag of small change in the closet of 
an apartment she cleaned, and to 
deposit such amounts, George Kli- 
man, chief investigator for the Har- 
ris Agency, knew that a person 
would. have to fill out a bank 
questionnaire, which none of the 
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racketeers could afford to do. But 
caching their loot in a closet didn’t 
save them from the law. That’s the 
sort of case that Kliman refers to 
as “duck soup.” 


RIGHT IN THE same Category is 
the case of the vandal who cut strips 
from expensive Pullman upholstery 
every time the cars were rolled into 
the yards for cleaning. When the 
railroad appealed to the Harris 
Agency} an operative was immedi- 
ately put on the job. After several 
days of observation which yielded 
no clue to the culprit, the operative 
was on his way out of the yards one 
afternoon, when he stopped to have 
his shoes shined. The cloth the 
colored boy used for the final high 
glossing matched the material cut 
from the Pullman upholstery, and 
it didn’t take the operative long to 
find out that the bootblack was 
getting those strips from a pal for 
10 cents apiece. 

Since it is a common occurrence 
in a private detective agency’s work 
to come in contact with maniacs 
and crackpots, the seating arrange- 
ment in Mr. Hanson’s office at 
headquarters is of paramount im- 
portance. He always humors them 
and gives them chairs as close to 
his as possible. ‘“This,”’ he explains, 
“permits me to keep a sharp check 
on all their movements. If they 
decide to get violent, I can always 
grab them.” 

In addition to work on criminal 
and other cases, including the un- 
covering of will forgeries and fraud- 
ulent claims on accident insurance, 
the Harris Agency covers many big 
gatherings like the annual Rose 
Bowl Parade and the football game 
afterward. With the emergence of 
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war plants in some poorly policed 
sections, it sent operatives to cover 
the beats. Now the Harris organiza- 
tion trains guards for the protection 
of the war plants. 

All the equipment used for mod- 
ern crime detection is employed by 
the Harris Agency, together with 
some secret apparatus which can- 
not be divulged. But there is noth- 
ing mysterious about its operatives’ 
working methods. Every man and 
woman in its employ follows the 
logical fundamentals of human be- 
havior as their guide, and are 
backed in their conclusions by 


scientific tests. Human frailty and 
human negligence are what furnish 
the major portion of necessary clues 
in uncovering crimes, big and little. 

When an operative is uncertain’ 
on technical knowledge, he turns to 
experienced advisers on the Harris 
payroll — among them doctors 
lawyers, chemists, preachers, bac- 
teriologists, language experts, den- 
tists and certified handwriting ex- 
perts, to name a few on the list of 
specialists the Harris Agency em- 
ploys in crime emergencies. There 
is no guesswork at Nick Harris 
Detectives, Inc. 


Musical Notes 


w ConpuctTInG THE Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in Beethoven’s Leonora Over- 
ture Number Three, Stokowski was in- 
furiated when the off-stage trumpet call 
twice failed to sound on cue. When the 
last note of the overture had been 
played, he rushed into the wings with 
murder in his heart. 

There he found the trumpeter 
struggling in the clutches of a burly 
watchman. “I tell you, you can’t blow 
that damn thing here,” the watchman 
kept insisting. ““There’s a concert going 
on inside!” 


W ArtTHUR HornBLow, JR., ace Holly- 
wood producer, tells of the first time 
George M. Cohan sang his song Over 
There. It was in the early days of 
American participation in the last war. 
Hornblow, then an officer candidate 
at Fort Myers, Virginia, was among a 
group of soldiers who had just come 
back from exhausting maneuvers, and 
Cohan was there to entertain them. 
Announcing that he was going to use 
them as guinea pigs for a song he had 
just written, Cohan sang Over There 
and went into his familiar swaggering 
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dance. Then he asked his audience to 
join in the chorus. 

The result wasso disappointing, Horn- 
blow relates, that Cohan raised his 
hand for silence and said, ““Well, boys, 
I guess you’re right. It’s just a bugle 
call anyhow. God bless you!” 

The next time Hornblow heard the 
song, he was an officer in France. The 
Leviathan arrived in convoy, and nine 
thousand doughboys debarked, all sing- 
ing, ““Over there, over there.” 


w In Paris, Sergei Koussevitzsky was 
guest conducting a French orchestra. 
He was driven crazy at rehearsals be- 
cause at least one member of the or- 
chestra was always missing. After the 
last rehearsal, he tapped for attention. 
**T want to thank the first violinist,”’ he 
said, “for being the only man in the 
entire orchestra who had the decency 
to attend every rehearsal.” 

The first violinist hung his head. 
“It seemed the least I could do,” he 
said in a deprecating tone. “‘You see, I 
don’t expect to show up for the concert 
tonight!” —BennettT Cerr in 

The Saturday Review of Literature 
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These are American COs, the men who won't 
shoulder arms. But they’re fighting valiantly 
against malaria, typhus and the plagues of war 


Plague-Fighting Pacitfists 


by Jo—EL CANADA AND LEE NICHOLS 


HIRTY-FIVE conscientious ob- 
T jectors repairing a washed-out 
road in an isolated part of the 
White Mountain Forest in New 
Hampshire laid down their shovels 
at the approach of the station wagon 
marked ‘‘Rockefeller Institute.” 

They were typical conscientious 
objectors doing their conscripted 
work in this war—college profes- 
sors, farmers, school teachers, artists 
and insurance salesmen. They were 
dressed like any other road gang, 
in flannel shirts and blue dungarees, 
except that they were probably the 
dirtiest road gang in the country— 
and with good reason. 

One by one, the COs walked up 
to the station wagon and stripped 
off their clothes. Doctors inspected 
the garments with almost loving 
care, sometimes with the help of a 
magnifying glass. Then a doctor 
would call out a number, the man 
would exchange a few bantering re- 
marks with his friends and go back 
to work. 

An onlooker could scarcely guess 
from watching the proceedings that 
these men were ‘“‘guinea pigs,” 
participating in an _ experiment 
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designed to help combat typhus. 

Typhus is the dread disease that 
accompanies war. Cited as a 
“plague” as far back as the Decam- 
eron of Boccaccio, typhus strikes 
down soldiers and civilians alike, 
purpling the body with ugly blotch- 
es, causing brain hemorrhage, fol- 
lowed by coma which ends in death 
in up to 70 per cent of all cases. 

When soap and water and clean 
clothes are lacking, the parasite 
which carries typhus—the louse— 
appears. If, the doctors said, there 
exists a portable, cheap, harmless- 
to-humans killer of the typhus car- 
rier, then there need be no more 
typhus. The doctors developed a 
number of powders. To test the 
powders, the COs, already con- 
scripted to do “work of national 
importance,”’ volunteered to carry 
the parasites and not remove their 
clothes for three weeks at a time. 

The COs started with a hundred 
parasites each—carefully selected, 
typhus-free specimens. They were 
placed under a special flap in the 
seat of a new pair of underpants 
and told to go to work. First the 
number diminished; then the eggs 
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began to hatch. Every day these 
eggs were counted by the doctors. 
Sometimes the numbers became 
astronomical. The doctors asked 
the men not to scratch too vicious- 
ly. After two weeks of incubation, 
various secret powders were ad- 
ministered. Some of them killed 
the parasites; some merely annoyed 
them. Others annoyed the men. 

The men volunteered for three 
weeks a second time: then for still 
another experiment. Almost all of 
them stayed for the entire three 
experiments. While it was in prog- 
ress and when it was over, the 
men went on building the road. 

But there is a little more to the 
story. When the Germans were 
driven from Naples, they blew up 
the main water works. Typhus 
broke out. The American medical 
corps had a powder with which 
they sprayed everyone they could 
find, thoroughly if not gently. And 
not one American soldier died of 
typhus. 

The complete story is a secret 
which will not be known until after 
the war. Maybe the powders those 
COs used were not the final ones 
accepted. But the 35 dirty COs 
in New Hampshire will be a foot- 
note in the story anyway. 

From the time of the ancient 
Greeks, scientists have needed 
human beings to test their theories. 
Some have tried experiments on 
themselves, like Dr. Lazear who 
with cold, scientific calm watched a 
mosquito bite his arm, then died 
in the arms of his colleague, Dr. 
Walter Reed, to prove that mos- 
quitoes carry yellow fever. 

Convicts have volunteered, 
soldiers have risked their lives, 
medical men have gambled theirs 
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too. Perhaps the most celebrated 
case was that of Alexis St. Martin, 
a French-Canadian trapper who 
had his stomach laid open by an 
unusual accident. He cashed in on 
his misfortune by becoming a 
guinea pig for research into man’s 
insides, subsidized for life by his 
government. 


IN THIS WAR, conscientious ob- 
jectors have proved willing and 
anxious to do what they could to 
aid humanitarian objectives, wel- 
coming the opportunity to serve 
medicine and science by becoming 
“guinea pigs.’’ Conscientious ob- 
jectors are acting as “‘guinea pig” 
subjects in 17 experiments at 
present. They already have finished 
a number that may be of perma- 
nent value. The experiments are 
sponsored mostly by the Office of 
Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment—a government agency—or 
the office of the Surgeon General 
of the U. S. Army. 

Atypical pneumonia has become 
widespread during the past eight 
years. Many pneumonia cases fall 
into this category. Sometimes it 
cannot be distinguished from a 
common cold. Seldom fatal, it is 
nonetheless powerful while it lasts, 
attacking the lung tissues. Almost 
nothing is known about it, and it 
is a form of pneumonia that neither 
sulfa drugs nor anything else yet 
discovered has been able to cure. 
There was a possibility a serum 
might work, so 15 COs volunteered 
and were given the disease. - 

Influenza is another of the com- 
monest ills that afflict mankind. It, 
too, is mostly a mystery—stemming 
apparently from a virus that seems 
to prey on cells of the air passages, 
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“setting them up” for other germs 
that always lurk in readiness. So 
35 COs volunteered for experi- 
ments and were given influenza. 
Both the pneumonia and flu ex- 
periments were conducted by the 
Surgeon General’s office, and while 
the results are still a guarded secret, 
when such information is forthcom- 
ing it probably will be found that 
the CO volunteers made a valuable 
contribution to science. 


Ma LarIiA, number one killer 
among infectious diseases, accounts 
for some two million deaths an- 
nually throughout the world. Thou- 
sands of men having contracted the 
disease in the infested South Pa- 
cific, are being shipped all over 
the world, including the United 
States. Malaria can imitate almost 
any other disease and is hard to 
diagnose. The deadly germ lives in 
the red blood cells, breaking them 
down and causing blood clots which 
often lodge in the brain, resulting 
in death. Quinine is only a pallia- 
tive, not a cure. So many types of 
serums are being tested. 

Twenty COs are acting as guinea 
pigs in a malaria experiment at 
the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital under the Harvard Medical 
School. They are not being given 
malaria—not yet anyway. The first 
experiment is to test the strength of 
the anti-malarial serums that have 
been developed, to determine the 
proper method of administering the 
drugs. So 20 COs will undergo in- 
jeetions of one type or another for 
the next year. By then the serum 
may be ready to be used on people 
who already have malaria. 

Diet—or food—is a subject that 
is commanding man’s attention to- 
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day more than ever before in his- 
tory. Many, many Americans are 
living in cold climates—the soldiers, 
for instance, who guard the north- 
ern approaches to their homeland 
from Iceland to the Aleutians. Post- 
war air routes to Russia and the 
Orient will likely lead over the 
North Pole, and Alaska bids fair to 
be a growing population outlet. 

What diet is best in a cold 
climate? To help find out, 24 COs 
—warmly clothed and guarded 
against frost-bite — are spending 
days in a room chilled to 20 degrees 
below zero, testing one diet after 
another. Diet for a tropic climate? 
Another seven COs are living in a 
room controlled by exact mechan- 
isms to reproduce the climate of the 
jungle. They eat various experi- 
mental diets to see what it takes to 
live and endure life in the jungle. 
Others are testing the effects of 
thirst on men in deserts. 

To test human efficiency, an- 
other group of COs, in addition to 
their regular manual labor — 51 
hours a week of chopping trees and 
building roads—underwent a week- 
ly test of their work capacity. This 
consisted of a five-minute workout 
on the “iron maiden,” a devilish 
contrivance consisting ef nothing 
more than an 18-inch step. With 
65-pound packs on their backs the 
men stepped up and down at a 
regular rhythm of once a second. 
After five minutes’ fun on this the 
men rested for five minutes, were 
tested for blood pressure and pulse 
and then worked out for another 
five minutes. During the entire six 
weeks of the experiment the 35 
volunteers were on completely re- 
stricted diets, the least popular of 
which consistently ignored eggs, 
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meat, milk, coffee, candy and other 
things that make life bearable. 

With planes soaring eight miles 
and more into the stratosphere, new 
problems of diet have arisen.What 
food suits the body best at ex- 
tremely high altitudes? Three ex- 
periments have been held measur- 
ing the effects of diet on a person’s 
tolerance to altitude. COs spent 
hours in low pressure chambers— 
stayed on unbelievable diets for 
months. 

Experiments on clothing for the 
tropics, on sound, starvation, work 
and fatigue have been conducted. 
Some scientifically trained COs are 
acting as laboratory assistants on 
malarial research, one man is 
euinea pig in a cancer experiment. 
Sea sickness and air sickness are no 
longer a joke, with most of the 
world moving somewhere else. Here 
too, COs are taking the part of 
human test tubes. 

Perhaps the most unusual test of 
all was the famous salt water ex- 
periment, conducted on a life raft 
off Cape Cod by the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. Just what hap- 
pens to men who must go without 
water? How poisonous 7s salt water? 
CO volunteers fasted without food 
or water for many days, breaking 
the record of English COs who 
were working on a similar project. 
They drank measured quantities of 
ocean water and went through in- 
numerable tests to show science 
just what does happen. 

What about lifeboat rations for 
castaways? Aided by efforts of the 
“salt water” guinea pigs, doctors 
devised candy caramels so com- 
posed that 10 of them per day pro- 
vide more nourishment and _ less 
loss of precious body water than a 
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day’s ration of hardtack and tinned 
meat kits. In addition, the caramels 
take only a fraction of the space. 

Another project conducted by 
this group was concerned with the 
loss of body fluid by perspiration. 
The men spent hours on life rafts 
off Cape Cod, dipping into the 
water for measured periods, then 
shivering in wet clothes or sitting 
naked under a hot sun to test 
theories on the conservation of body 
water. 


COs state that although they 
won’t take life they’ll do anything 
to save it. It all ties in with their 
basic thesis that civilized people 
just don’t go about killing each 
other. Hence their unwillingness to 
be mixed up in war as a means of 
settling world problems, no matter 
how just the cause seems to be. 

The rewards for being a CO 
guinea pig are small. Glory? A 
large part of America considers 
these men yellow, slackers. Loss of 
jobs and social ostracism is more 
often than not their lot. The ex- 
periments are secret and the names 
of the men participating have never 
been released. 

Money? In this country con- 
scientious objectors are not paid, 
though they are conscripted like 
soldiers. Church groups support 
them with about 35 dollars a month 
in food and lodging. CO guinea 
pigs are given a small allowance— 
seldom more than 15 dollars a 
month—for clothing, soap, enter- 
tainment and personal expenses. 
The government pays only for ad- 
ministration. 

Draft exempt? COs are drafted 
into Civilian Public Service camps 
under a law permitting them to do 
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“work of national importance un- 
der civilian direction” as an alter- 
native to military service—much 
in the same manner as everybody 
else is drafted into the Army. The 


to do something toward bringing 
about the better world in which 
we believe.” 

Recently, when testifying before 
a congressional committee, an 


officer was asked about the in- 
fluenza experiment and what its 
effect on the participants might be. 
He replied: 

“If this experiment works, the 
men will get nothing. If it doesn’t, 
theyll get influenza.” 


guinea pigs are COs from these 
camps who volunteer for the ex- 
periments. 

What do the CO 
think of their work? 


guinea pigs 
““We’re not 


heroes, nor martyrs,’’ one of them 
wrote. ‘‘We’re grateful for a chance 


On Borrowed Time 


W A DESPONDENT YOUNG WRITER in the employ of the British East India 
Company twice attempted to commit suicide by sending a bullet through 
his brain. Each time he pulled the trigger, the gun missed fire. Just after the 
second attempt, a friend entered his room, and the would-be suicide quickly 
aimed the pistol at an open window and pressed the trigger. This time the 
gun went off without difficulty. Satisfied that there was nothing wrong with 
the firearm, he suddenly took a new lease on life. “‘I must be preserved for 
something great,” he exclaimed, and from that moment on, he dismissed 
all thought of ending his life. 

The young man afterwards became Lord Clive, the famous British general 
and statesman. 





W@W Earty IN THE 17TH CENTURY, according to early biographers, a monkey 
snatched an infant from his cradle, leaped from the garret window and 
scurried over the gable roof. Every possible effort was made to rescue the 
child, but all proved unsuccessful. Just when hope of seeing the baby alive 
again had been abandoned, the simian retraced its steps and quietly placed 
the child back in his crib. The baby grew up to become Lord Protector of 
Great Britain and Ireland. His name was Oliver Cromwell, ~~ 


@ In 1844, A NEWLY-DESIGNED cannon, installed on the flagship Princeton, 
was to be given its first test. Among the distinguished guests at the ship- 
board luncheon preceding the event was the President of the United States. 

After the luncheon, he told the other guests to proceed with the test, and 
that he and his companion, Miss Gardiner, daughter of a gentleman in 
the party, would follow shortly. 

The second time the gun blazed away, it exploded, killing Miss Gardiner’s 
father and two naval officers. 

The President, John Tyler, had remained in the cabin to propose mar- 
riage to Miss Gardiner, a delay which saved both their lives. 

—Irvinc C. JOHNSON 
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This is the story of a soul damned to slavery. Don Birnam embarks 
on an orgy which transforms him from a personable young weakling 
into a drunken dreg. Brief moments of peace and elation and harsh, ugly 
episodes that destroy character—as experienced by a man in the unre- 
lenting grip of alcohol. . . excerpted and condensed from the book. 


The Lost Weekend 


by CHARLES JACKSON 


To Coronet Reapers: The Lost Weekend 
is a portrait of a man trying to escape from 
himself. This individual, foolishly, happens 
to turn to alcohol as an avenue of escape. 
But that does not make The Lost Weekend 
a propaganda tract against alcohol. 

This statement is so obvious that the 
question arises as to why I should trouble to 
make it at all. The point is that it is obvious 
to everyone except the propagandists, who 
might want to misuse the book and twist it 
to their purposes. For their information, 
then, I want to reiterate that The Lost Week- 
end is anything but a propagandist tract 
for the Drys. I recognize alcoholism as a 
disease to be treated by the doctor and the 
psychiatrist—or in some rare cases by the 
person himself. —CHARLES JACKSON 


OW THAT HE was alone, with 
five hours staring him in the 
face, he began to sense the first 
pricks of panic; then knew at once 
it was something he only imagined. 
“What to do, Mac, what to do?” 
The dog opened its eyes, lifted its 
head from the cushion and re- 
lapsed into sleep again. 
**T get it,” he said. “Bored!” He 


spoke up sharply, not even thinking 
of the dog now. “What the hell 
have you got to be bored with!” 

His eye fell on the gramophone. 
He walked over to it and lifted the 
cover. The last record of a Beetho- 
ven sonata was on, the Waldstein. 
He turned the switch and set it 
going; but before the record was 
halfway through, its jubilant energy 
and hammering, clanging rhythm 
oppressed him, and he reached to 
shut it off. As he lifted the arm of 
the pickup, the trembling of his 
hand caused the needle to scrape 
across the record with a strident 
squawk that brought the Scottie to 
its feet. “Relax, dog,’’ he said, and 
came back to his chair. 

The time had to be filled. He 
couldn’t just sit here. On the book- 
shelf at his elbow was a collection 
of monographs on modern painters. 
He leaned forward to examine the 
titles, then chose the Utrillo. He 
thumbed through the drab pages, 
stopping now and again to linger 
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over some scene of a deserted mel- 
ancholy street, and a feeling of 
almost intolerable loneliness came 
over him. 

In imagination, in memory, he 
stood in just such a little street now, 
as he had when he was a child—at 
sundown, after supper, on a sum- 
mer evening, standing alone in the 
quiet street and listening to a steam 
calliope playing far away on the 
edge of the town, at the fairgrounds, 
before the evening performance of 
the circus. He closed the book and 
put it back on the shelf, remember- 
ing that moment so clearly and well 
that tears of pity came to his eyes— 
for the child, for himself, for the 
painter, he did not know whom. 

His fingers touched the edge of a 
small book tucked in beside the 
cushion of the chair. He pulled it 
out and looked at the title. It was 
a translation of a German novel his 
brother had been reading. He 
opened it and began to read at 
random, articulating the words 
very carefully in a whisper, paying 
elaborate attention to the form of 
each word, but none to what he 
was reading. 

It was like the time, on similar 
occasions, when, keyed-up, desper- 
ate, he went out in search of a 
French movie, and sat in some air- 
less movie house all afternoon con- 
centrating on the rapid French 
being spoken from the screen, be- 
cause he believed a few hours of 
such concentration, even though he 
didn’t listen to the sense, had a 
steadying effect. 

So he read now for some minutes, 
thinking that he might even read 
the book right through and then 
through again before his brother 
came back. Wouldn’t that surprise 
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him? he said to himself with a smile, 
while his lips formed other words: 
The barometer of his emotional nature 
was set for a spell of riot. The smile 
faded, he stared and read again. 

The burden, the oppression was 
gone. He felt positively light-head- 
ed, joyous. The words had released 
him from the acute sense of sus- 
pense he now realized he had been 
under since his brother left. This is 
what he had been waiting for, what 
he had probably known all along, 
in the back of his mind, was bound 
to happen. It was as if a light switch 
had been’ snapped on or a door 
sprung open, showing him the way. 

He dropped the book; and after 
he had exhorted the dog, saying, 
“It’s me they’re talking about. Me” 
—he shrugged, his hands spread 
open, palms up, in a wide gesture, 
and said: ‘‘Why am I such a fool? 
Why resist or wait?” 

He looked around, his eyebrows 
raised to his imaginary audience, 
like a comedian—an audience 
where he himself was every one of 
the several hundred people staring 
back at the performer in silent con- 
tempt and ridicule. He knew he was 
thus looking at himself. For his own 
benefit, he exaggerated the action 
and voice, clowning because of his 
embarrassment. “I leave it to you; 
gentlemen, Mac, all,” he said aloud. 
“Call me ham if you like, but— 
there’s the part! What can one do 
about it?” 

He dropped the role and stood 
up. He went to the radio and 
picked up the dollar bill Wick had 
left there in case he should want 
anything. “Control! Control, Mac,” 
he said. ““There’s plenty of time.” 

He lifted his coat from the back 
of a chair. “‘All afternoon,” he 
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added. “Time to go out and plenty 
of time to get back. Plenty.” The 
Scottie watched him from its basket. 
He buttoned his coat and went into 
the kitchen to see if water had been 
put down for the dog. 

On the kitchen table was an en- 
velope addressed to Mrs. Foley. He 
picked it up and held it to the light. 
He tore it open and fingered through 
four five-dollar bills. “Twenty, my 
God,” he said. ‘‘Why twenty?” It 
must be Mrs. Toley’s pay for the 
month. She came two afternoons a 
week to pick up and often at noon 
to take the dog out. He put the 
bills in his pocket, wadded the 
empty envelope into a ball and 
threw it out the window. 


East 55TH STREET was cool, even 
for October. He thought of running 
back for a topcoat, but time was 
precious; and besides, his destina- 
tion lay just around the corner. 

When the drink was set before 
him, he felt better. He did not 
drink it immediately. Now that he 
had it, he did not need to. Instead, 
he permitted himself the luxury of 
ignoring it for awhile. He lit a 
cigarette, took some envelopes out 
of his pocket and unfolded and 
glanced through an old letter, put 
them away again and began to 
hum quietly. 

Gradually he worked up a subtle 
and elaborate pretense of ennui: 
stared at himself in the dark mirror 
of the bar as if lost in thought; 
fingered his glass, turning it round 
and round or sliding it slowly back 
and forth in the wet of the counter; 
glanced at a, couple of strangers 
standing farther down the bar and 
watched them for a moment or 
two, critical, aloof, and, as he 
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thought, aristocratic. When he fi- 
nally did get around to raising the 
glass to his lips, it was with an air 
of boredom that said, Oh well, I 
suppose I might as well drink it, 
now that I’ve ordered it. 

His drink was finished and he 
had not felt it at all, It had been so 
much water. Funny that he hadn’t 
noticed even the faintest, small 
tingle. He only felt relaxed, for the 
first time in days—so relaxed that 
it was almost fatigue. He nodded to 
Sam and another rye was set before 
him. He downed the drink almost 
at once, shoved the glass toward 
Sam and stared at himself over the 
bar again. 

A fancy came to him. Suppose 
time could be all mixed up so that 
a child of 20 years ago could look 
into a mirror and see himself re- 
flected at 33, as he saw himself now. 
What would he think, that boy? 
Would he have accepted it—is this 
what he dreamed of becoming? 
Would he accept it for a moment? 
In his emotion and embarrassment, 
he glanced away and signalled to 
Sam to pour him another. 

Or wait—of course he would ac- 
cept it! It was all crystal clear, like 
a revelation (suddenly he was feel- 
ing brighter, more alert and clear 
mentally than he ever had in his 
life). That kid, could he have seen 
this face, the man of today, certain- 
ly would have accepted it—he 
would have loved it! 

The idols of the boy had been Poe 
and Keats, Byron, Dowson, Chat- 
terton—all the gifted, miserable 
and reckless men who had burned 
themselves out in tragic brilliance 
early and with finality. Not for him 
the normal, happy genius living to 
a ripe old age (genius indeed! How 
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could a genius be happy, normal— 
above all, long-lived?) acclaimed by 
all (or acclaimed in his lifetime?), 
enjoying honor, love, obedience, 
troops of friends. The romantic boy 
would have been satisfied. He 
would have responded with all his 
ardent, youthful soul. There was a 
poetic justice in those disillusioned 
eyes and the boy would have known 
it and nodded in happy recognition. 

In the next instant came disgust 
(self-disgust and scorn; self-re- 
. proach for inflating the image of 
himself out of all proportion to the 
miserable truth); and in the very 
next, the brilliant idea. Oh, bril- 
liant! As it swept over him and 
took possession of his excited brain 
—so feverishly alert that.it seemed 
his perceptions could, at this mo- 
ment, grasp any problem in the 
world—he fidgeted in’suspense; shift- 
ed from one foot to the other, and 
made an effort to calm himself. 
Now wait a moment, just let me 
order another drink and think this 
out slowly—it’s coming too fast. ... 

A story of that boy and this man 
—a long short story—a classic of 
form and content—the title: Jn a 
Glass. What else could it be?—the 
. glass of the title meaning at first 
the whisky glass he was drinking 
from, out of which grew the multi- 
tude of fancies; then the idea blur- 
ring and merging gradually, subtly, 
with the glass of the mirror, till 
finally the title comes to mean, in 
the reader’s mind, only the glass 
over the bar through which the 
protagonist looks back on his youth. 

In a Glass—it would begin with a 
man standing in a Secend Avenue 
bar on just such an October after- 
noon as this, just such a man as he, 
drinking a glass of whisky, several 
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glasses, and looking at his reflection 
in the mirror over the bar. Thoughts 
poured ‘in a rush, details, incidents, 
names, ideas, ideas. At this moment, 
if he were able to write fast enough, 
he could set it down in all its final 
perfection, from the brilliant open- 
ing to the last beautiful note of wise 
and grave irony. 

The things between—the things! 
. . . The wrench (the lost, lonely 
abandonment) when his father left 
home and left him—but anything, 
practically anything out of child- 
hood, climaxed by the poetry-writ 
ing and then on to Dorothy, the 
fraternity nightmare, Dorothy 
again, leaving home, the Village 
and prohibition, Mrs. Scott, the 
Rochambeau (the Bremen, LaFayette, 
Champlain, de Grasse); the TB years 
in Davos; the long affair with 
Anna; the drinking; Juan-les-Pins 
(the weekend there that lasted two 
months, the hundred dollars a day); 
the pawnshops; the drinking, the 


unaccountable things you did, the: 


people you got mixed up with; the 
summer in Provincetown, the win- 
ter on the farm; the books begun 
and dropped, the unfinished short 
stories; the drinking the drinking 
the drinking; the foolish foolish 
psychiatrist; down to Helen, the 
good Helen he always knew he 
would marry and now knew he 
never would. 

Whole sentences sprang to his 
mind in dazzling succession, per- 
fectly formed, ready to be put 
down. Where was a pencil, paper? 
He downed his drink. 

Suddenly, sickeningly, the whole 
thing was so much eyewash. How 
could he have been seduced, fooled, 
into dreaming up such a ridiculous 
piece; in perpetrating, even in his 
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imagination, anything so pat, so 
contrived, so cheap, so phony, so 
adolescent, so sentimental? 

“Sam, Ill have one more rye.” 
To celebrate, he said under his 
breath. To celebrate what?—and 
a fit of boredom, of ennui so stag- 
gering descended upon him with 
such suddenness that he was scarce- 
ly able to stand. He wanted to put 
his head down on the counter, in 
the wet and all, and weep. Tears, 
idle tears, I know damned well 
what they mean—for he was seeing 
himself with unbearable clarity 
again, and he could beat his fists 
together and curse this double vision 
of his that enabled him, forced him, 
to see too much. 

To live and praise God in blessed 
mediocrity, to be at home in the 
world—how with bitter passion he 
envied that and them—people like 
Sam here, pouring the rye. Can 
they imagine the planning of a 
story like that, the planning alone, 
much less the writing? Can they 
imagine how, being able to plan it, 
being able to master the plan and 
the writing, can they understand 
how you would fail—fail merely by 
failing to write it at all—why, how? 
The answer was nowhere, the 
drink was everything. What a 
blessing the money in his pocket. 
He must get more, much more for 
the feast of drink ahead. 

He ordered another drink and 
drank it. 

Then, in a moment, he was gone, 
in a panic to be home before Wick. 
At the corner he stopped in the 
liquor store to buy a pint. He point- 
ed to the brand he wanted and put 
down a dollar bill. 

The ancient Lincoln was in front 
of the house. He wondered if it 
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meant that his brother was home, 
and then remembered that the 
garage was to send the car over at 
about this time. He had to know if 
Wick was there before going ‘up, 
had to see that the pint was well 
concealed, had to prepare his greet- 
ing, his expression, before he walked 
in. He went in the front door and 
straight through the hall to the 
back garden. 

The lights were on in the apart- 
ment. He sat down on a bench in 
the dark at the back of the garden 
and looked up. He would wait a 
few minutes in the freshening air, 
gathering his strength, cooling off. 
He mopped his forehead with his 
handkerchief and took the heavy 
pint out of his pocket and set it on 
the bench. Immediately he put it 
back again, afraid that he might 
walk away and forget it. 

Why the hell hadn’t he bought 
two pints as he usually did, so that 
if one were taken away he would 
have the other? He always planted 
one in his side pocket, the bulk of it 
showing conspicuously, and pro- 
tested with passion and outrage 
when it was discovered and taken— 
then retired in a huff to his room, 
there to produce the other pint 
from his hip and hide it. The sus- 
pense was intolerable. His heart 
pounded, he ached to open the 
bottle and take a drink, but he did 
not dare move—though he knew 
he was invisible to his brother in the 
dark of the garden, even if he 
should look out. 

His brother appeared in the bed- 
room window. He saw his shadow. 

He wanted to toss a stone up 
against the window and _ shout, 
‘“‘Wick! Here I am, see? Out in the 
garden, sitting here on this bench, 
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getting the air. Please don’t worry, 
this is where I am. You can go on 
to the farm now, or you can wait a 
little while longer, just a few min- 
utes more, and I’ll go with you.” 
He began to cry. 

It was probably a moment he 
would remember all his life long, 
with tears; or was he just being 
maudlin, now, in drink? No, it was 
a moment of awful clarity; it was 
too real for that. His heart almost 
died in ache for his brother and for 
himself, for the two of them to- 
gether, and he wept as he had not 
wept since he was a child. He bent 
down and put his head on the 
bench and cried. He buried his 
face in his crossed arms to smother 
the sobs. He must stop. 

I won’t look again for minutes, 
minutes. He'll be gone by then— 
and with an effort he quieted him- 
self, shifted the bottle to his side 
pocket, lay over on the bench on 
his back, with closed eyes, and 
began to wait. When he looked up 
again, the windows were dark. 

With the caution of a burglar— 
feeling the excitement, the game of 
it—he tiptoed craftily across the 
garden, through the hall and to 
the front steps. The car was gone. 

In high spirits, completely happy 
now, he went upstairs. The cool 
evening air of the garden had 
freshened him, and he looked for- 
ward to a drink. The moment he 
switched on the light, he looked for 
the Scottie. The basket was empty. 
On the living room table there was 
a note: 


I’m so sorry. Please be careful. I’ve 
gone to the farm. I would like to leave 
Mac for you, but I thought you might 
forget to feed him. If you want any- 
thing, call Helen. About Mrs. Foley’s 
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money, it should be enough to take 
care of you till I come back. Do be 
careful, won’t you? 

Did Wick know that he was mak- 
ing him feel it just that much more, 
because the entire message con- 
tained not so much as a syllable of 
reproach? Of course he did! But he 
wasn’t going to feel it, wasn’t going 
to allow himself to think of it—I 
can’t; I can’t think of that now, he 
said to himself. He had other prob- 
lems at the moment: chiefly, money. 

He took the wad of bills from his 
pocket and counted them. There 
was more than-15 dollars. He would 
get more. He went into the kitchen 
for’ a glass, opened the pint and 
poured a drink. After the second 
drink he was ready. 


MRS. WERTHEIM’S LAUNDRY Was 
closed, but he could see the light on 
in the back of the shop and Mrs. 
Wertheim working there, alone, 
over the ironing board. He rapped 
on the glass. When she saw who it 
was, she nodded a funny German 
bow and unlatched the door. 

“Guten abend, gnddige Frau,” he 
sang out, speaking loudly as he 
always did when: addressing a 
foreigner. 

“Mr. Birnam, how do you do?” 

“I wonder if you can do me a 
favor, bitte?” 

“Okay. What is-it?” 

“My brother’s gone away for the 
weekend and I find that he’s taken 
the checkbook.” 

“Oh? You want a blank check?” 

*“No, don’t bother, danke. Instead, 
could you let me have a little money 
till Monday? Just for the weekend.” 

‘“‘Let’s see—how much?” 

“Oh, twenty dollars, bitte schon. 
I think that should be enough.” 
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“Oh, dear.” She smiled, but she 
frowned too, as if puzzled. “Okay, 
I guess I can, Mr. Birnam—only, 
are you sure it’s all right?” 

**Just till Monday.” 

He took the money without look- 
ing at it and shoved it into his 
pocket. He smiled cordially at her. 
“Thank you so much, Mrs. Wert- 
heim,” he said. “Mille fors,”” and he 
turned back to the street. 


IN THE BACK of the cab that was 
rushing him down to the Village, he 
smiled to himself—smiled in tri- 
umph. How easy it was. “‘Jack’s in 
Charles Street,” he called out. 

Jack’s had an upstairs as well as 
a downstairs bar. He walked 
through on the street level to the 
stairs at the back, ascended and 
came out into the upstairs bar. He 
went over to one of the small tables 
and sat down on the long bench 
that ran the length of the room. A 
waiter came, and he ordered a gin- 
and-vermouth. The waiter asked if 
he might take his coat. No, he kept 
his coat on—with a bored air, he 
said he was only going to stay a 
few moments. 

There were couples at some of 
the tables, a few fellows and girls. 
He studied them. He watched the 
bartender, the waiters, the pianist. 

He was enjoying himself now. 
With money in his pocket, with 
several days to go before Wick came 
home, he had plenty of chance to 
play the solitary, observant gentle- 
man-drinker, amusing himself 
watching other folk carouse. 

A couple came in and sat down at 
the next table, on the bench beside 
him, another young man and a girl. 
He took them in, subtly, not star- 
ing, watching his chance to observe 
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them, unobserved, as if it were some 
kind of delightful game of skill. The 
girl took off her fur and put it on 
the bench with her handbag, be- 
tween herself and him, not more 
than a foot-and-a-half from where 
he sat. He tried to place the kind of 
girl she was, mused on where she 
came from, what she did. He looked 
at the handbag. Brown alligator, 
with a large copper clasp, and a 
metal monogram in one corner. 

The young man wore a gray 
tweed suit, an expensive one, so 
rough and coarse that it looked as 
if small twigs were woven into it. 
Isn’t that exactly the kind of suit 
he’d be wearing? he said to himself 
—and then smiled again, for of 
course he wouldn’t have said it if 
the young man hadn’t been wearing 
that kind of suit. He was delighted 
with this observation—it told him 
that his mind was working keenly, 
with that hypertconsciousness that 
lay just this side of intoxication. 
Well, he’d keep it on this side, be- 
cause he was having a good time, 
enjoying his own aloofness to the 
scene around him. 

He eyed the handbag again. 
What was in it? Lady-trifles, prob- 
ably; immoment toys; what mar- 
velous expressions, what felicity, 
who else could have thought of 
them! And suddenly, for an instant, 
he had a craving to read Shake- 
speare, rush home and sit down with 
Antony and Cleopatra and enjoy the 
feast of language that was, perhaps, 
the only true pleasure in the world. 
But that was irrational, irrespon- 
sible. Shakespeare would always 
be. there, when he wanted him— 
his eye returned to the hand-bag 
and he puzzled about its contents. 
He signaled for another gin- 
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vermouth and turned his attention 
to the room. Odd how he could sit 
there unobserved by others; he was 
the only one alive in the place, the 
only one who saw. He smiled with 
tolerance at the room, and felt so 
remote and apart that he might 
have been unseen. He was unseen; 
for he had had to signal for minutes 
before he got the attention of the 
waiter. If he should melt into air, 
dissolve, no one would notice. Later 
the waiter would come upon the 
empty glass at the empty table and 
wonder when he had gone. 

Or if he should lift this handbag, 
pull it toward him, cover it with the 
skirt of his coat, who should see? 
What could be in it, how much 
money? What would it be like to 
steal a purse, how would you feel? 
A dozen excitements possessed him; 
he was ridden with curiosity to 
know what was in the handbag. He 
could use the money. He wanted to 
see for his own satisfaction if he 
could get away with it—-commit the 
perfect crime. 

He would return the bag to the 
owner afterward, having removed 
and used the cash. Her address was 
bound to be inside, and he would 
send the bag back in the mail, with 
a witty, charming, anonymous note, 
signed perhaps, ‘Mr. X—-and some- 
limes W and Y.” 

It would be a new experience, 
unlike anything he had ever done. 
Certainly that made the risk worth- 
while, for how else was a man’s life 
enriched if not by new experience, 
letting oneself in for all the million 
possibilities of various existence, 
trying everything, anything—‘‘live 
dangerously”? He lost interest in 
these philosophies, however, as he 
now bent all his conscious will, all 
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the keenness and alertness of his 
over-alert brain, to the attempt. 

He had never been so sure of 
himself in his life, so much the 
master of his every smallest move, 
gesture, muscle. He was so calm, so 
thoroughly at ease and at home, 
that now he meant to prolong the 
moment as long as possible, savor- 
ing its every second to get the most 
out of it~-he reached the bag with 
the tips of his fingers and’ pulled it 
a few inches his way. 

Nobody saw, of course. He pulled 
it nearer, then signalled the waiter 
for another .gin-vermouth. The 
waiter came and set it down before 
him. He watched the waiter’s face. 
There was the bag, resting beside 
him, touching his coat, under the 
very eyes of the waiter, yet the man 
had seen nothing. He twirled the 
stem of the glass slowly between his 
thumb and forefinger, and with the 
other hand he lifted the skirt of his 
coat and covered the bag. 

The suspense was intoxicating. 
He was filled with admiration for 
his own shrewd, adroit and disarm- 
ing performance. He pulled the bag 
against his hip, adjusted the coat 
closer about him with a casual 
movement, and sipped the drink. 

For some minutes after he emp- 
tied the glass, he sat there, his 
studied expression showing that he 
played with the idea of ordering 
another drink. With an impercep- 
tible shrug, he made his decision— 
called the waiter, examined the 
check with care, paid with a bored 
air, tipped well. The waiter thanked 
him and left. 

He pulled the bag up under his 
arm, inside his topcoat, reached 
for his hat and rose, pushing the 
table away with a scraping noise. He 
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nodded goodnight to the bartender. 

The bar below was crowded. He 
walked through the long room to- 
ward the street, slowly, regarding 
the huddled drinkers in a manner 
detached and aloof. He was the 
spectator still, unseen—truly he 
might have been invisible, the 
figure out of mythology, so un- 
marked was his passage through the 
crowded room. Near the end, he 
stopped and looked at himself in 
the mirror over the bar. He 
smoothed back his hair, then put 
his hat on and adjusted it carefully. 

He saw the big doorman holding 
open the door for him. He reached 
into his pocket for a tip. He dropped 
a dime into the gloved hand, and 
someone behind him touched his 
shoulder. He turned. There was the 
bartender and waiter, the young 
man .and girl from upstairs. His 
eyebrows went up, his mouth lifted 
in an inquiring smile. ‘Give us that 
bag,” one of them said in slow, 
heavy, even tones—and he noticed 
that the entire room was quiet, 
every face turned toward him. 

“Why certainly,” he said pleas- 
antly. “Here it is,” and he produced 
the bag from under his coat and 
handed it directly to the girl her- 
self with a faint bow. 

He would never remember what 
was said then. The young man was 
muttering in threat, the waiter 
said, “‘Call a cop, Mike’s on the 
corner.” The girl said, ‘‘Never mind, 


I’ve got my bag. That’s all I 
wanted. Please let him go.” The 
bartender said, “If you ever come. 
back here again, if I ever see—”’ 

He stood there puzzled in the 
middle of it all, his polite, patient 
half-smile trying to say for him, 
What’s all the fuss, it’s only a joke, 
I’m sure I didn’t realize, truly I 
wasn’t serious, I was only having a 
little-—- The doorman put big hands 
on his shoulders, turned him around, 
gave him a shove that made his 
neck snap, and he was in the street. 

He recovered and adjusted his 
coat and hat and walked slowly, 
leisurely away, trying not to hear 
what the doorman called after him, 
trying not to, see the little group of 
cabbies staring at him in silent con- 
tempt. By the time he got to the 
corner and out of sight, his legs 
were shaking so violently he could 
hardly stand. 

He stumbled into a cab in 
Sheridan Square, gave his address, 
and fell into the dark backseat as if 
it were his own bed at home. Dur- 
ing the drive uptown, the blessed 
oblivion of time-out, he became so 
calm, so deathly relaxed and still, 
that he was barely able to respond 
with gratitude as he remembered 
the nearly-full pint at home. 

Was this what he had been seek- 
ing? He had reached the point 
where there was only one thing: 
drink, and more drink, till amnesty 
came; and tomorrow, -drink again. 


Clipped Correspondence 


 egpcrymae BEGAN a letter to a lax correspondent of his acquaintance 
with ‘‘Hello, stranger.’’ It was returned posthaste with this chilling 
admonition from the censor: “Military personel are not permitted to cor- 


respond with strangers.” 
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On hob-and-nob terms with the cinema great, G74 Parsons is often 


called the most powerful woman in Hollywood. In her amusing memoirs, 
she writes in a chatty vein of her scoops, feuds and loves. 


career as dean of the movie columnists . . . A condense of h 


by 
Louella 0. Parsons 





The Gay Illiterate 


baie HALF A CENTURY on this 
earth (which is all I intend to 
admit to, being a firm believer in 
the school of thought that a woman 
who tells her age will tell anything) 
I am continually amazed by Lou- 
ella O. Parsons. Both of them. 

Now that I have arrived at the 
age where it is imperative to talk 
about myself, I find there is not a 
single ME—but two of us. There 
is the Louella O. Parsons of popular 
—or should I say unpopular— 
fable. And then there is me—the 
woman I live and work with and 
who is sometimes hurt, and some- 
times fighting mad about the idea 
of the Lady Ogre Columnist who 
eats little actors alive. 

I have been described—and per- 
haps too accurately for comfort— 
as a gay illiterate. The story has 
always been the most important 
thing to me—and to Shakespeare! 
Let the King’s English get in the 
way of news, and the participles can 
dangle where they may—in the 
ruins along with split infinitives. 

My day has no real beginning 
or ending. Myrna Loy and Arthur 


Hornblow separated for the first 
time while I was in the middle of 
my stage act in New York. I was 
forced to dictate my news story 
then and there, which entertained 
the paying customers no end. I 
never really know what I am going 
to do next, because I never know 
what my little chums in Wonder- 
land are up to. 

My official office is in my Beverly 
Hills home. I have photographs on 
a table near my desk of my daugh- 
ter, Harriet; her husband, King 
Kennedy; my husband, Dr. Harry 
Martin, who is now a major in the 
United States Reserve Medical . 
Corps; my boss, William Randolph 
Hearst; and an autographed sketch 
of George Bernard Shaw. 

There are some magnificent 
rumors floating around that I have 
from 15 to 50 “helpers” on my staff. 
Counting heads, I have a secre- 
tary, June Marks, an assistant re- 
viewer, Dorothy Manners, a “‘leg” 
man, Neil Rau, who gathers news, 
a girl reporter, Sara Hamilton, and 
also a gal’s best friend in tripli- 
cate—three telephones on my desk. 


Condensed from the book published at $2.00 by Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc., Garden City, New York; 
copyright, 1944. by Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc. 
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By Louella O. Parsons 


When contemporaries want to be 
particularly churlish they refer to 
me as “plump, pompous, gossip- 
writing Lolly Parsons.” Being a 
woman, I accept the plump and 
pompous as insults. But what is 
wrong with gossip? How do you 
suppose we would know about 
Antony and Cleopatra or Louis 
and Du Barry if historians hadn’t 
gossiped about them? 

I’ve seen cinema stars come and 
go—from Valentino to Clark Gable 

and I have spent 30 years as a 
chronicler of their lives because people 
wanted to read about them! 

Looking back over my private 
evolution as a gossip writer, I re- 
call that as a child I wanted to grow 
up as quickly as possible and to be 
hailed — if not as the best writer 
in America — at least as the young- 
est and the most beautiful. 

A prejudice in favor of my own 
sex has followed me along my en- 
tire career. Not long ago that amaz- 
ing phenomenon of the box office, 
Mickey Rooney, and his wife were 
on the verge of a divorce. I called 
Ava Gardner (Mrs. R.) to get her 
side of their difficulties. 

To say that Ava was snippy is 
putting it mildly. She said she 
didn’t see why she should unbur- 
den herself to me, since I had never 
been particularly nice about her 
career or about her. Yet when I 
wrote my story of their break for 
the Los Angeles Examiner I so 
subconsciously favored Ava that 
Mickey’s pals accused me of being 
definitely on “‘her side”! 

I was 16 years old when I first 
met John Parsons, and one year 
later I was married to him. After 
Harriet’s .birth I was more miser- 
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able than ever in Burlington, Iowa. 

Looking back on the years, I 
realize now that whatever seemed 
like shortcomings in a husband, to 
an 18-year-old girl, were more than 
erased by John’s splendid record 
in the first World War. Captain 
Parsons died aboard a boat in 1919. 


Y°° EITHER love Chicago—or else 
it burns in your memory as a 
blustering, blistering subdivision of 
hell, I love it. The two important, 
brand new movie companies in 
Chicago were the Essanay and the 
Selig Studios. George K. Spoor of 
Essanay also put me on, at the 
magnificent salary of 20 dollars per 
week, reading manuscripts and 
writing scenarios. 

Essanay boasted the luxury of 
one office boy who was continually 
on the brink of being fired—only 
no one ever quite got around to it. 
For months I knew him only as 
**Ben.”? He was cross-eyed and 
homely, and tHe superstition of 
theatrical folk (they think crossed 
eyés a lucky omen) did far more 
to keep Ben’s job than his eager, 
running legs. 

One day Ben confided to me his 
ambition to become an actor. “I 
know I could never play heroes,” 
he said, “but I think I could do 
comedy pretty well.” 

I was busy and only half listen- 
ing. ““Oh, forget it, Ben,’ I ad- 
vised. He said, “‘Yes’m,” and 
started to back out the door. 

“By the way,” I asked, “‘what’s 
your last name, Ben?” 

‘“*Turpin,” he said. “Ben Turpin.” 

When I began to write a movie 
gossip column for the Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald, my days became as a 
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cage full of waltzing mice. Richard 
Henry Little, the star writer on 
the Herald, made me tell again and 
again about my unforgettable meet- 
ing with Theda Bara, born Theo- 
dosia Goodman of Cleveland, Ohio, 
the first ‘‘oomph girl’’ of them all. 

The charmer from the land of the 
Sphinx did not grant many inter- 
views, so it was with a feeling that 
we had been admitted to royal 
chambers that Mae Tinee of the 
Chicago Tribune, William Holland- 
er of the Daily News and I were 
told by a Fox publicity man that 
we might meet Miss Bara (Arab 
spelled backwards) ‘‘in the flesh.” 

The day was hotter than the 
proverbial hinges of the proverbial 
hot spot. Hollander had just voiced 
the opinion that it was so hot the 
Vamp had probably melted into 
her own eyelash goo when the press 
agent appeared in Theda’s hotel 
suite at the Blackstone and said: 
“Miss Bara will be a moment 
longer. She is not yet acclimated 
to this northern weather!” 

No more were the words out of 
his mouth than the door of an 
adjoining room began to open noise- 
lessly—and there, exposed to us in 
unbelievable splendor, sat the 
queen of the sirens draped to the 
teeth in magnificent furs. 

‘Miss Bara,” declaimed the press 
agent in the manner of a circus 
barker, “‘was born in the shadow 
of the Sphinx, you know. It is very, 
very hot, and she is cold!” 

Bara didn’t talk — she merely 
grunted. Finally, and probably be- 
cause she couldn’t stand the furs 
any longer, she gave a wave of her 
hand, dismissing us, and we left 
the shuttered, smoldering room 
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gasping for fresh air and a chance 
to how! our lungs out. 


My first important assignment 
on the Morning Telegraph in New 
York was covering the Motion Pic- 
ture Theatre Owners Convention 
in Boston. In the daytime I was 
very much the official reporter, tak- 
ing notes with far more of a flourish 
than the long, dry speeches war- 
ranted. But in the evening I went 
femme fatale. 

Why don’t we career women be 
honest? It is all right to say we do 
a good job and can hold our own 
with men in most of the jobs we 
handle. But, luckily, men haven’t 
discovered this. To this day the 
creatures still feel that a woman 
out in the world deserves special 
attention, flattery and help—and 
I, for one, am perfectly willing that 
they keep on thinking so. 

When I returned to New York, 
W. E. Lewis, publisher and editor 
of the Morning Telegraph, said he 
had something to talk over with 
me, and instead of the office, he 
suggested we lunch at Claridge’s! 

Promptly, I suspected the worst. 
But I reckoned without one of the 
finest, kindest men I have ever 
known. What I might have thought 
W. E. might have had in mind— 
he didn’t! 

At lunch, he told me that Dick 
Watts, who had been editor of the 
motion-picture section of the Tele- 
graph, was being called to the serv- 
ice. He offered me the job. Upon 
my acceptance, W. E. promptly 
presented me with an all-feminine 
staff which he called ‘“The Persian 
Garden of Cats.’ To this day I 
think he created this insane sorority 
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purely for the fun he could have 
stirring us up. 

Movie stars were, of course, my 
daily die Marion Davies’ first hit 
picture was When Knighthood Was 
in Flower—a comedy. 

“I think Davies is swell,”’ I con- 
fided to some movie critics at the 
film’s opening in New York— 
and most of them agreed with me. 
But it was popular in those days 
to “get out the hatchet” to earn 
oursalaries—and so, when I couldn’t 
find anything to pick on Marion 
about, I wrote an editorial blasting 
William Randolph Hearst for brag- 
ging about spending so much 
money on the picture. 

Addressing my remarks person- 
ally to Mr. Hearst, I wrote: ““Why 
don’t you give Marion Davies a 
chance? She is a good actress, a 
beauty and a comedy starring bet. 
Why talk about how much was 
spent on the lovely costumes and 
the production cost?” 

Everyone was convinced that my 
particular “‘goose’”’ was now well 
cooked with Hearst. Marion and I 
didn’t meet often, so I was slightly 
surprised when she telephoned and 
asked me if she could go with me 
to a dinner given by the Theatre 
Owners of America where I was 
booked to make a speech. 

The night of the dinner I was 
late getting home from the Tele- 
graph—as usual. When Miss Davies 
arrived, I told Harriet to ask her 
to come up. “She can’t,” Harriet 
relayed, “‘she has a young man 
with her.” 

Break my neck as I did getting 
dressed, it was still a good 30 
minutes later when I dashed breath- 
lessly down to the lobby to find to 
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my horror that “the young man” 
in waiting was none other than 
William Randolph Hearst! 

What conversation there was was 
cheerfully carried on by Marion, 
and when we were almost to the 
hotel I happemed to catch Mr. 
Hearst’s eye. He was smiling. “I 
read your editorial,’ he said. “‘It 
was good. You should write more 
things like that!” 

Many things have beén written 
about the way I got my job with 
the Hearst newspapers. The truth 
—far from being amazing—is mere- 
ly amusing. 

Marion was making Janice Mere- 
dith, and she invited me to a 
luncheon given for the press. I was 
a little out of sorts that morning. 
Sitting next to Marion, I aired my 
woes: “That Telegraph!’ 1 said. 
“I’m getting good and tired of it. 
I think Ill leave.” 

*“Well,’’ said Marion, ‘‘Mr, 
Hearst will be interested in hearing 
that. May I tell him?” 

I said, ‘‘Yes’”—and then forgot 
all about it. The next day the 
Telegraph and I were all hearts- 
and-flowers again. 

But early the following morning 
I received an invitation. Mr. Hearst 
would like me to have dinner with 
him. Ouch! I adored W. E. Lewis 
and I didn’t want to leave. I 
decided to put my salary so high 
that Hearst would lose all interest. 

When we met that night at din- 
ner, Mr. Hearst asked: ‘‘How 
would you like to work for me?” 
Without batting an eye, I said, “‘I 
couldn’t think of making a change 
for less than 250 dollars a week.” 

To my astonishment, he replied: 
“All right. I will have a contract 
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made up and ready for you to sign.” 

I was getting only 110 dollars on 
the Telegraph -but I was afraid of 
the Hearst organization. So, grasp- 
ing at a straw, I said: “‘I couldn’t 
sign any contract without consult- 
ing a lawyer.” 

The next day I went to Nathan 


Burkan, famous New York lawyer,, 


with my problem. ‘‘I’m sorry, 
Louella,” he said, ‘‘but I can’t 
represent you because I already 
represent Mr. Hearst.” 

“All right,” I said coldly, ‘‘just 
tell Mr. Hearst to forget it.” 

Nathan was amused. He said he 
would draw up a contract for me. 
It called for evervthing under the 
sun-—all in my favor. When Mr. 
Hearst saw it, he said: “I can’t 
sign that thing. Send her the reg- 
ular form.” 

But Louella was signing no “‘reg- 
ular form.” 

Hearst had been away on a trip, 
and it was in November, 1922, that 
his secretary telephoned me. “Mr. 
Hearst would like to see you again. 
And bring along that contract!” 

Mr. Hearst looked at it a minute 
-—then picked up a pen and signed 
it. Suddenly he glanced up, smil- 
ing: “I’m disappointed in you,” 
he said. 

“Why,” I quaked. 

‘‘Miss Parsons,” he said, 
forgot to ask for hairpins.” 

The years rolled along—and 
they were good to me. I am not 
given to introspection, and never 
have been. I have always preferred 
action to analysis as an antidote 
for troubles. 

I have been accused of being a 
fighter. I am. I love.a good battle, 
either personal or political. Combat 


“ce 


you 
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has always cleared the air for me. 
All [ ask is to be given an opponent 
who has as much to lose or gain 
from the fray as I have—gand then 
it is just a case of “may the best 
man win.”’ Like all proud people, 
I was independent, sure of myself, 
sure that I could be my own stand- 
ard-bearer along whatever path 
fate led me. 

And, like all proud people, I was 
to have my head bowed with sorrow 
and suffering—for God moves in 
wondrous ways to give us complete 
understanding of ourselves. I had 
not been feeling well for some time. 
Finally the doctor told me he had 
diagnosed my case as tuberculosis. 

Mr. Hearst called me the next 
morning. ‘‘Louella,”’ he said, “‘you 
are discharged . . . on full salary, 
of course . . . until you are com- 
pletely well.”’ I was “officially dis- 
charged”’ from my jeb for a year. 


T WAS IN the days of Prohibition, 
the Charleston and the Black 
Bottom, that I came to Hollywood" 
the first time. Bands were playing 
“Yes, Sir, That’s My Baby.”’ Girls 
were wearing knee-length evening 
gowns and big bows on high-heeled 
slippers. The social barriers had 
relaxed a little. 

Tom Mix was entertaining Los 
Angeles bankers in more ways than 
one around his fabulous dining- 
room table, equipped with a foun- 
tain that sprayed water alternately 
blue, pink, green and red. 

Lilyan Tashman_eccentrically 
tied a large blue satin ribbon on the 
first white piano Hollywood had 
ever seen—and thereby earned a 
reputation for chic. Ona Brown, 
then the wife of director Clarence 
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Brown, was a movie social leader. 

Clara Bow, a lonely little thing, 
played poker in the kitchen with 
her cook, her maid, and her 
secretary. 

John Gilbert landed in jail on a 
charge of disturbing the peace after 
Greta Garbo got as far as the 
courthouse—and then refused to 
marry him. 

Gloria Swanson had electrified 
the fan world by taking time off to 
have a baby at the height of her 
glamorous, coiffured career. 

The beauties of Hollywood were 
the sloe-eyed Dolores Del Rio, the 
wide-eyed Madge Bellamy, the 
wistful Mae McAvoy, the golden- 
haired Marion Davies, the aloof 
Corinne Griffith, the full-blown 
Billie Dove, and lovable, exotic 
Bebe Daniels, one of the closest 
woman friends I have ever had. 

But above everything rose the 
royal shoulders of Mary Pickford 
and Douglas Fairbanks, regal and 
untouchable in their enshrined 
places as the Sweethearts of the 
World. Pickfair was the palace of 
Hollywood and Mary and Doug its 
Queen and King. At least once a 
week I dined with them—an honor 
comparable to a weekly bid to 
Buckingham Palace. 

There was the ‘‘Fairbanks’’ 
crowd, consisting of Charlie Chap- 
lin, gay and amusing and not tak- 
ing himself too seriously at that 
time, John Barrymore, Tom Ger- 
aghty—and last, but far from least, 
Elinor Glyn. 

What a woman was Elinor! Red- 
headed, green-eyed, definitely regal 
in bearing and far more intelligent 
than her literary classic, Three 
Weeks, would indicate, Elinor was 
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—without being fully aware of it— 
the life of the party. 

She had a great trick of saying 
elegantly, “‘Let’s see—you remind 
me of some animal—is it a buffalo 
or a water spaniel?” 

It was la Glyn who decided that 
Mary Pickford was a fawn and 
Clara Bow an “It” girl. 

The most loved of Hollywood 
hostesses was Marion Davies. Rudy 
Valentino, Charlie Chaplin, John 
Barrymore, Mary and Doug, the 
lovely, ill-fated Alma Rubens, Har- 
ry D’Arrast and Harry Crocker 
belonged to’ the coterie who met 
constantly at Marion’s house. 

Perhaps the most reserved mem- 
ber of our little group was the 
greatest screen idol the movies have 
ever known, Rudolph Valentino. 

It was almost a certainty that 
the marriage of Rudy and Natacha 
Rambova would eventually come 
to an end. They had nothing in 
common except Rudy’s consuming 
love for her—but their eventual 
separation and divorce left Valen- 
tino with a wound from which he 
never really recovered. 

Pola Negri? Ah, yes, the flaming 
Pola was a love in his life! And 
whatever happened in the course 
of that turbulent romance, from its 
many exciting comedy phases to the 
tragedy of Rudy’s untimely death, 
it must be recorded that it was I 
who introduced Rudy and Pola to 
one another. 

It was soon after Rudy parted 
from Natacha that we were all 
sitting around Marion’s swimming 
pool one bright Sunday. Valentino 
was lonely, miserable and hurt. 

Rudy came out of the pool and, 
throwing himself down beside me, 
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said: “Will you do me a favor? 
Introduce me to Pola Negri.” 

I knew it could be arranged— 
but I reckoned without the roman- 
tic coyness of the flashing-eyed 
Polish star. My note inviting her to 
a party at Marion’s and also hint- 
ing that someone “interesting” 
wanted to meet her was answered 
‘with a note stating that Madame 
Negri was out of town. 

But a lady—even a glamorous 
one—cannot stall too long. In due 
time la Negri arrived at a mas- 
querade party Marion gave. It was 
a violent affair of the heart from 
first sight! I have often wondered 
what would have happened if Rudy 
had lived. Would it have been a 
real love story—or were they just 
two artists playing at an emotion 
at which both were past masters? 

Valentino died on a trip to New 
York on August 23, 1926. 

.I think that, of all the death 
stories I have ever written, the 
toughest assignment I ever had was 
handed me by a managing editor 
who asked me to do Rudy’s obitu- 
ary while the young actor was still 
alive—seriously, critically ill—but 
still alive. 

Just two hours after I had filed 
my story, the end came for the 
Italian boy who had achieved 
world-wide fame as a Lover. | 
came back to Hollywood imme- 
diately, and Marion Davies sug- 
gested that we should visit Pola as 
soon as possible. 

‘We found Pola at Falcon’s Lair, 
Rudy’s hilltop home, having one 
set of violent hysterics after another. 
She wept, she wailed, she clutched 
her long black hair, she fell on her 
knees crying to high heaven to let 
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her die, too. Never in her most 
scenery-chewing moments as an 
actress did Pola stage such a per- 
formance as she put on_ before 
Marion and me. 

Many of the happiest of those 
early days in Hollywood were spent 
at San Simeon, the famed Hearst 
estate that lies about 350 miles to 
the north of Hollywood. 

I have been Mr. Hearst’s guest 
on many impressive occasions—but 
never was I more struck dumb with 
modesty than upon finding myself 
one of the few invited to San Sim- 
eon during George Bernard Shaw’s 
visit. I wanted to interview the 
hard-to-get Shaw. Marion Davies 
said, ‘““Leave it to me!” 

The upshot was Shaw invited me 
to come to Cottage A, where he 
and Mrs. Shaw were domiciled. 

I stammered and asked him some- 
thing about Ellen Terry. “That,” 
he said promptly, “is none of your 
business.”” I asked him what he 
had thought of Sarah Bernhardt— 
not as an artiste, but as a person. 

“T never liked her,” he snapped. 
“She reminded me of my Aunt 
Georgia, whom I always hated!” 

Sparring and dodging, I somehow 
got through that interview. I strug- 
gled over my masterpiece, and when 
I finally returned it to Shaw he re- 
warded my efforts by blue-penciling 
it to the bone. I noticed, however, 
that he left intact all the compli- 
ments I had paid him! 

“I must be the worst writer in 
the world,” I fretted when he re- 
turned my mutilated brain child to 
me. Shaw: said nothing—but the 
inference was that he never argued 
with a lady! 

If there is anything a woman 
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By Louella O. Parsons 


likes to remember and to talk about 
it is the love of her life! It is all 
right for a woman to go along with 
her career, thinking it can take the 
place in her life of a home and a 
husband, for a little while. But 
even the gayest success path can 
be a lonesome road—if a woman is 
alone. There has to be someone 
who matters, and to whom you 
matter, or all the luck and breaks 
in the world are not worth two 
tinker’s dams. 

My new love, I was confident, 
would never die. And I have never 
had reason to alter that opinion. 
Dr. Harry Watson Martin and I 
were married January 4th, 1930, 
after a year’s engagement. 

As early as 1926 there had been 
the faint ripple of a new-fangled 
thing called SOUND lapping the 
sides of the Good Ship Movies. 
But so amateurish were the gurgles 
that I contend that only the finan- 
cially distressed Warner Brothers— 
who had to swim or sink by their 
novelty the Vitaphone—foresaw the 
great tidal wave of Talking Pictures 
breaking over the fifth largest in- 
dustry in America. 

That tidal wave was to come in 
devastating force before the end of 
1929. Always the prophet and the 
heralder of things to come, I 
quickly foresaw the doom of Talk- 
ing Pictures—and said so. But I 
wasn’t alone in my foresightedness. 
Joseph M. Schenck, who was 
highly regarded as the mouthpiece 
of motion pictures, went on record 
as saying: ‘‘Sound is a fad and will 
not endure beyond a few brief 
motion pictures.” 

And then what happened? Just 
this—on May 24, 1927, George 
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Jessel, who was between brides at 
the time, flatly put his foot down 
and refused to appear in the Vita- 
phone special, The Jazz Singer, 
arguing that he was contracted to 
appear only in dignified silent 
films! Al Jolson was rushed into 
the breach, and overnight an in- 
dustry was revolutionized—heads 
fell and bodies lay strewn in the 
wake of one of the greatest box- 
office hits of all time. The Talking 
Pictures were here to stay! 
Surrounded though I was by my 
shattered little prophecies, I was 
far luckier than many great movie 
stars. I could eat my words. They 
had to speak theirs—and too many 
of the best of them couldn’t. 
John Gilbert and Greta Garbo, 
in such silent pictures as Flesh and 
the Devil, had become the great 
lovers of the movies. In one fell 
swoop—to be exact, a dreadful 
movie called His Glorious Night— 
Jack was ruined. It was said that 
Gilbert had a falsetto voice that ill 
became his manly physique and that 
audiences tittered when he spoke. 
While Jack’s voice wasn’t so deep 
as the ocean, it was a thoroughly 
normal speaking voice. But in those 
days there was little regulation of 
sound. If the microphone was 
pitched along the leading lady’s 
favorite key, the hero sounded “‘way 
up there” with her, too. 
I will always believe that his 
heartbreak over his shattered career 
killed Jack literally, just as the 
little mike had killed him profes- 
sionally. Garbo, the love of his life, 
weathered the Talkies. Several 
years later, though their torrid ro- 
mance was in ashes, Garbo insisted 
that Gilbert make a comeback 
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movie with her, Queen Christina, and 
he was much better because sound 
had improved. But it had eaten 
deeply into his fiery, impetuous 
heart that his subjects had deserted 
the King when he needed them. A 
few years later, soon after his mar- 
riage to Virginia Bruce, John 
Gilbert died of a “‘heart attack.” 


“oe eam WERE shaky, and every 
printed word that was not a 
bouquet was interpreted as a brick- 
bat. Frankly, I believe this was the 
beginning of the legend of the “‘Par- 
sons power’’ whereby, with a slight 
flick of the typewriter, I was 
credited with being able to save 
or ruin ’em. 

My column was the first to be 
syndicated directly from Holly- 
wood, and in the beginning I had 
only myself to worry about as com- 
petition. I laid down the rule that 
I was to have the news exclusive. 

Movie “scoops” have been, and 
still are to me, the breath of my 
job. Say or think what you will 
about my talents as a writer, pro or 
con—but question my reportorial 
ability and them’s fighting words! 
Getting a beat on a big Hollywood 
story is the zest of my job—and 
possibly the breath of my life. 

From the moment I put my first 
by-line on a movie column I have 
been proud of my job. And there 
isn’t anything I couldn’t or wouldn’t 
do to get.another Parsons “‘scoop” 
—well, hardly anything! I am ac- 
cused of using everything from 
blackmail to a blackjack to get an 
exclusive story. 

The biggest scoop I ever got— 
and it has been called the biggest 
news story ever to break from Hol- 
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lywood—was the parting of Mary 
Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks. 

It had been common “inside” 
knowledge for a long time that 
Douglas Fairbanks, who preferred 
leaping over chairs to sitting on 
them, was taking many trips with- 
out Mary. But no one suspected a 
rift or even held a suspicion that 
the great lovers, Pickford and Fair- 
banks, would ever part. 

One day Mary, Frances Marion, 
the scenario writer, Mary’s cousin, 
Mrs. Sonny Chaliff, and I were 
lunching. Frances suddenly. said: 
‘Tell Louella, Mary. Confession is 
good for the soul.” 

Mary said in a level voice: 
“Douglas and I are separating. 
It’s just—over.” 

For two hours I talked to her. I 
knew I had the biggest divorce 
story in the history of Hollywood, 
but I loved Mary, and my friend- 
ship for her was deeper than my 
reportorial instinct at the moment. 
“Pll write it,’ I told her, “and 
telephone you—and if you change 
your mind I won’t print it.” 

But she didn’t change her mind 
—and when I realized that nothing 
could change it for her, I wrote the 
scoop that hit front pages of news- 
papers all over the world. 

Ah, yes, my friends—I maneu- 
vered to hold up the story until the 
final edition of the Los Angeles 
Examiner on a Saturday night. 
That was the zero hour when the 
rival typesetters would not be on 
the job—a fact well known to me. 
For hours, after my story broke 
Sunday morning, no other news 
service could catch up with us! 

The press was bitter—not so 
much toward Mary, I am happy to 
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say, as toward me. The most well- 
circulated story of how I got the 
Pickford-Fairbanks scoop was re- 
layed to editors all over the country. 

It was said that I had been un- 
scrupulous enough to tell Mary 
that Douglas was paying a great 
deal of attention to a titled lady in 
London. In her rage and _ heart- 
break (it was embroidered) Mary 
broke down before me and an- 
nounced her separation without 
even consulting Douglas. 

The truth is that I had never 
heard of the “titled lady’ at that 
time, and not until her “titled” 
husband later sued for divorce did 
I suspect that she existed. 

Second in importance to the 
Pickford-Fairbanks scoop in value 
to the International News Service 
customers of my column was the 
Charlie Chaplin marriage to 18- 
year-old Oona O'Neill. 

I have known Charlie for 25 years, 
and I suspect that he has just as 
much love of hocus-pocus as I 
have. Charlie loves to be the bride 
at the wedding, the cheer leader 
at games. He also has a fondness 
for the spotlight even in trouble. 

Frankly, I was surprised when 
he called me one day last June and 
asked if he could see me alone. And 
it was not until we were closeted 
behind closed doors in my home 
that he told me he was going to 
give me the surprise of my life— 
the scoop of his marriage to Oona 
O’Neill. For five days secret calls 
between us continued in fine old 
style. I loved the excitement of 
“sitting”? on the hottest story in 
Hollywood, but it made a nervous 
wreck of me. 

At long last came the word from 
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Charlie that I could break my 
story! I didn’t breathe an easy 
breath until I saw the headlines 
next day—ours, all ours—with all 
the facts and place of the wedding 
while the competition came scrag- 
gling behind with bare surmises. 

One of the biggest stories I ever 
tied up was Mrs. Ria Gable’s. an- 
nouncement that she was going to 
divorce Clark Gable. I got it by 
practically keeping Ria under lock 
and key so that no other reporter 
could get to her until my story 
could break. 

Brazen honesty forces me*to ad- 
mit that I felt pretty pleased with 
myself when I out-maneuvered both 
the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer public- 
ity department and the Warner 
Brothers press agency when Hedy 
Lamarr married John Loder. 

The legends of my feuds, both 
real and imaginary, have been 
gaily recounted for years, covering 
such divergent personalities as 
blonde, bee-stung-lipped Mae Mur- 
ray and elegant Hedda Hopper. 

I am supposed to “have it in” 
for Joan Crawford—a peeve, ac- 
cording to legend, that I have 
nursed for years because she failed 
to give me the scoop of her divorce 
from Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. The 
popular Parsons-Crawford fracas 
must certainly be tabbed: as one of 
the most imaginary feuds of my 
career, since Joan did give me the 
story of that divorce—underextraor- 
dinary circumstances, I'll admit. 

Although I had known her ever 
since she arrived in Hollywood, we 
had never been especially close. 

When Joan realized that she and 
young Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., had 
come to the parting of the ways, 
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she naturally wanted to give her 
friend, Katherine Albert, a break 
for her fan magazine. However, 
before the story could break in the 
movie book, young Doug was sued 
by the husband of an extra girl for 
alienation of affections. 

Knowing nothing of the strained 
relations between the junior Fair- 
bankses, I whipped up a whale of a 
sob story. I had Joan staunchly de- 
fending their home, their happi- 
ness and their marriage. Then I 
called Joan and told her I needed 
some devoted, little-woman quotes. 

Her. reply was not enthusiastic. 
“TI wish you would not print any- 
thing like that right now,’ she 
said. “If you Will wait I will have 
another story for you.” 

Two seconds later I was on my 
horse galloping to Joan’s Brent- 
wood home. She was distraught. 
Her big problem was that she was 
torn between loyalty to her friend 
Katherine and her canny knowl- 
edge that there would be “hell 
poppin’ ” if my sweetness-and-light 
yarn broke in a newspaper just 
five days before Katherine’s maga- 
zine, with the divorce exclusive, 
reached the newsstands. 

To her,everlasting credit and my 
deep gratitude, Joan gave me the 
true story—that she had made up 
her mind to divorce Doug long 
before he got into any difficulty. 

A name that will never fail to 
bring me to the boiling point is 
that of one Thomas Wood, whose 
by-line appeared on a story about 
me in the Saturday Evening Post. 
Wood did not, as a matter of cold 
fact later uncovered, even write the 
story. Nunnally Johnson, a top 
Hollywood writer and producer, 
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actually authored ,the article. | 
still think Johnson is a good writer. 
What I think about Wood isn’t to 
be printed. 

What particularly bothers me 
about these pannings from the 
experts is that they all use the same 
old hackneyed material. They tell 
the same ancient stories over with 
glee. I am vague . . . 1 am pompous 
... I split infinitives . . . I mix 
metaphors ...I am-grabby... I 
am spoiled . . . I “‘queen it.” 

Last year a book by Leo Rosten, 
on Hollywood, created quite a 
stir. If Mr. Rosten is a research 
student, then I am Dr. Millikan. 
In place of making even the slight- 
est effort to meet me and perhaps 
get some first-hand material, he 
merely copied all the stories that 
had ever been printed against me. 

He reports that a “certain col- 
umnist” had the misfortune to have 
her Christmas presents stolen out 
of her car one year “‘after collecting 
them from the studios” (to quote 
Mr. Rosten’s book) ‘‘and then in- 
sisted on having them all replaced !”” 

Henry Luce is another who dear- 
ly loves to resurrect dusty old legends 
whenever he feels called upon to 
mention my name in either Time or 
Life magazine. An awful picture 
that was taken of me when I was 
recuperating from tuberculosis con- 
tinually appearsasa “‘cut” whenever 
he decides to run one of his plump 
girl friend. 

I have never complained to Luce 
or to any of his editors when they 
have made fun of my contours. The 
only time I ever felt like putting on 
my own brass knuckles was in con- 
nectign with the Louella Parsons 
Day in Dixon, my old home town. 
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Although this festivity had been 
planned a year in advance, 7ime 
insisted that I am such a meanie I 
staged it to take away from the 
glory of another columnist who was 
making a “personal”? at the same 
time in a nearby spot. As you may 
have guessed, the lady I was sup- 
posedly doing out of her honors 
was my old friend, Hedda Hopper. 

If I hated Hedda as much as I 
am supposed to, I would have to 
devote my entire time to it—and 
I have a living to make. She is not, 
as one person recently commented, 
“the rival of my life,” because 
Hedda has not been in the column- 
ing business that long. 

It is sometimes difficult for me 
to see this well-publicized feud in 
its proper light. I read everywhere 
that Hedda and I are at each 
other’s throats, editorially speak- 
ing, and in each other’s hair, so- 
cially speaking. 

I have known Hedda a long 
time—as far back as the New York 
days when, as Mrs. DeWolf Hopper 
she was a stage actress, young, 
handsome, and with great poise 
and sophistication. Also, she was 
smartly groomed. I remember par- 
ticularly admiring her hats. 

Right now I am not so enchanted 
with her chapeaux. There was the 
night when she blew into Ciro’s 
wearing a hat that looked like a 
house and garden atop her. head 
and which featured, as a sort of 
added rural note, a little garden 
gate, ajar, on the brim! I would 
never compete” with Hedda on 
hats. She wins hands down—the 
Maddest Hatter of them all. 

Frankly, I do not know whether 
Hedda and I “‘like’”’ one another or 
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not. So many people say we do 
not. Who are we to argue against 
such a majority opinion? 


THE LURKING “Sham” in my make- 
up did not come into its own until 
1931, when I found myself the 
holder of a 13-week contract for 
the radio, sponsored by the Sunkist 
Orange Company. 

During the next six years I 
turned “‘professional’’ to my heart’s 
content, with four years on the 
famed Hollywood Hotel program 
on the air, a brief fling in the movies 
as myself in Warner’s Hollywood 
Hotel (but not brief enough), and 
a couple of personal appearance 
tours as an actress of sorts with two 
sets of Hollywood starlets accom- 
panying me. 

I remember well one occasion 
when Miriam Hopkins was re- 
hearsing with us for the Holly- 
wood Hotel program. Unknown to 
anyone, she was getting ready to 
elope with Anatole Litvak, and she 
confided her plans to me. She said 
she wanted me to have the “beat.” 
Then, immediately after the broad- 
cast, when she and Tola were pre- 
paring to elope, she discovered that 
a rival paper had the story. 

I was upset. ““Don’t worry, Lou- 
ella,” Miriam said. “The rival sheet 
says we are eloping tomorrow. 
Well, we won’t do it.”” Greater love 
hath no woman for a reporter! 

Only one star ever refused point- 
blank to go on the air with me— 
and that .was Ginger Rogers. Dis- 
cussing the matter with me later, 
she said she felt that her pictures 
did not need exploitation—either 
via newspapers or radio. All she 
was interested in, she explained, 
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was the dough-re-mi on the dotted 
line, and apparently she meant 
what she said. 

So I was surprised when Ginger 
was offered money to go on later— 
and still refused. She told a mutual 
friend that she might have accepted 
if ‘Parsons had been a poor strug- 
gling reporter.” But for a money- 
bag like me—never! Ah, if Ginger 
could have known about Parsons 
and Money! 


THAT FAVORITE Irishman of mine 
just walked in one day and said: 
‘““Honey, I bought a farm today.” 

Thus, as simply as that, did we 
become tanded gentry and ranchers 
de luxe, once again completely 
equipped with building costs, po- 
tential labor troubles and a really 
lovely place that was to blossom 
later (via every dime we had) as 
Marsons Farm. 

We never kept a guest book at 
Marsons Farm, but we have some- 
thing better—a guest “orchard.” 
The first tree given us bears the 
inscription “Carole and Clark,” a 
living memento of the girl who left 
us too soon. 

Another olive tree at Marsons 
Farm came from Myrna Loy and 
Arthur Hornblow —a_ beautiful 
thing that has flourished better 
than their marriage, I am sorry 
to say. The final parting and 
divorce of Myrna and Arthur was 
a surprise—and I am not often 
surprised by Hollywood divorces. 

They had been ideally happy to- 
gether for years. The adoring 


Hornblow called his piquant, red- 
headed wife ‘‘Minnie,”’ and he was 
the only person she permitted to 
do’so. I know how she feels about 
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that. Harry is the only person I 
can bear to hear call me “Lolly.” 

In the beginning of their happi- 
ness I believe Myrna and Arthur 
were so much in love they did not 


realize how divergent were their - 


tastes. Myrna has simple ideas. 
Arthur is a sybarite. 

Soon after their parting, a group 
of typical Hollywood insiders were 
discussing the rift. “I wonder why 
in the world Myrna and Arthur 
ever parted?”’ someone asked. 

“T think she just got tired of 
watching him test the burgundy 
for room temperature,” cracked a 
wiseacre. I wouldn’t be knowing. 

Rosalind Russell’s elopement 
with Freddie Brisson, Annabella’s 
marriage to Tyrone Power, Alice 
Faye’s date with the stork, Bette 
Davis’ plans to marry Arthur Farns- 
worth, all came over the wire to 
me at Marsons Farm. 

We have had big parties at the 
farm. But we have the most fun 
when just a handful of us go out 
for the weekend and do our own 
cooking—and stewing. 

I’m quite an Irish stew maker 
myself, if I do say so. But I will 
admit that I am hardly at my most 
social when I’m “‘at the stove,” 
which is just exactly where I was 
the day Greer Garson paid her 
first visit to me. 

“Oh, perhaps, we should not 
have come today,” Greer said in 
her rippling English accent. ‘You 
are so busy.” 

I thought, ‘““Lady Garson; you 
couldn’t have chosen a_ worse 
time”—but what I said was, “I’m 
delighted to have you and your 
mother. You must stay to dinner!” 

Greer completely captivated 
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everyone with her wit and her 
Irish brand of beauty, and when 
she started carrying off dishes after- 
ward and helping me right that 
wrecked kitchen, I began to warm 
to her myself. But she didn’t com- 
pletely get me until we had settled 
in two big swings down by the pool. 

“You make the most wonderful 
stew,” she said, with real appre- 
ciation. “I never ate a better meal.” 
To my mind her speech when she 
won the Academy Award for Mrs. 
Miniver last year was just a toss-off 
compared to that beautiful tribute 
to my culinary talents! 

Paulette Goddard came out fre- 
quently, usually accompanied by 
one of the Chaplin boys. She and 
Charlie had just recently separated 
—that is, Paulette had moved out 
of the Chaplin mansion—but she 
and the boys remained friends. 

She is the shrewdest manager of 
her own career of any star I have 
ever known. She never makes a 
move that will not help Paulette. 


THERE ARE just two things that 
people outside of the profession in- 
variably ask me: First, the “‘inside” 
on whatever Hollywood romance 
or divorce happens to be occupying 
newspaper space. Second, the “‘real”’ 
age of a favorite movie actress. 

I have always held that a lady’s 
age is her own business. A woman 
is just as old as she looks to other 
people. + 

But certainly lately there has 
been an epidemic of older women 
marrying much younger husbands 
in our unpredictable village. It has 
attracted so much attention that 
psychoanalysts are writing news- 
paper feature articles on the trend. 
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Norma Shearer who states that 
her husband, Marty Arrouge, is 
only 29 while she is 38, was one 
of the first to fall head over heels 
in love with a younger man. 

Ginger Rogers practically 
charmed. the baby-faced Marine, 
Jackie Briggs, right out of the arms 
of Bonita Granville, and’ married 
him after six dates. 

Joan Crawford reluctantly ad- 
mits that Phil Terry is her junior, 
“but by just a few years.” 

Ann Sothern, in her thirties, re- 
cently became the bride of Robert 
Sterling, in his twenties. 

I am no professional psychoana- 
lyst—but I do know my movie 
people and I think few of the 
experts, in analyzing the situation, 
have hit on the real reason for 
these marriages. 

Remember this—actresses are 
professionally youthful women. An- 
other important factor is that 
actresses, particularly the successful 
ones, are extraordinarily independ- 
ent. And younger men are far 
more tractable than older husbands 
who have made their own mark in 
the world. 

Still another attraction is that 
young men are more “becoming” 
to actresses. The power to attract 
young men will always be- the way 
women judge one another’s sex 
appeal—and sex appeal to Holly- 
wood is what honey is to the bee. 

Unfortunately for the happiness 
of those concerned, sex appeal is 
a far more common commodity in 
Hollywood than love. 

There are two schools of thought 
about actors as individuals. One is 
that they are “‘just like other folks.” 
Well, they are not! The other 
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belief is that they are creatures 
“out of this world,” breathing the 
rarefied air of deities. And they are 
not that either! 

It is as impossible to generalize 
about actors as it would be to say 
that all defense workers are alike, 
or all insurance salesmen. 

There are players who are al- 
ways in the “showcase.” Of these 
are the Clara Bows and the Lana 
Turners. But behind them are the 
solid citizens, the folks like the Don 
Ameches, the Robert Youngs, the 
Bing Crosbys and the Bob Hopes. 

There is still a third category— 
that of the “genius breed’’—the 
artists of the Chaplin variety—and 
more recently, Orson Welles, the 
self-elected genius. Because Holly- 
wood is international, as well as 
home-nourished, there is also the 
“British set” and the French group. 

Among actors, as in other groups, 
there are the plodders and the 
butterflies—and as a reporter of 
their combined doings I have to 
admit that the butterflies make the 
best copy, even if they also make 
the most headaches and the most 
trouble for the whole industry. It is 
the Oomph People who make the 
headlines. Unfortunately, some- 
times, for all of Hollywood, the 
habit of dramatization does not 
drop from them automatically the 
minute the whistle blows at the 
movie factory and they step back 
into their private lives. 

I sometimes think that such 
actors are like children—grown-up 
children playing with the most 
dangerous and fascinating toys in 
the world—charm and money. 
They can be their own worst ene- 
mies. But there is grand generosity 
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in them—for show me the actor 
who can refuse an honest appeal 
to help any worthy cause. 

Whenever there is an emergency 
the stars are right there—with 
more help than has been asked of 
them. Even the slightest accusation 
against Hollywood in connection 
with the war effort makes me fight- 
ing mad. There is not a studio that 
has not been depleted of the talent 
not only of stars and features 
players, but of those unsung heroes, 
the technicians. 


I KNEW instinctively, as soon as 
we were at war with Germany, 
Italy and Japan, that Harry would 
be in the thick of things before 
many days had passed. And the 
little pain that stabbed into my 
heart could not be stilled, even 
before he told me he had enlisted. 

Harry had been a captain in the 
Medical Corps in the first World 


War, and when he handed me a ° 


letter from the Surgeon General 
commissioning him as a major, 
with orders to proceed to the Letter- 
man General Hospital in San Fran- 
cisco in 1942, I wasn’t surprised. 

Every weekend I commuted up 
to San Francisco to be with my 
Doctor. He was doing such wonder- 
ful work, taking care of the wound- 
ed youngsters already back and 
under treatment at Letterman, that 
I hoped to God he would be satis- 
fied with his duties there.’ I didn’t 
think I could bear it if he volun- 
teered for overseas duty. 

One Saturday night when.!I ar- 
rived he said: ‘“‘Let’s have dinner in 
our room at the hotel tonight. | 
want to talk to you.” 

I knew what that meant. “You 
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By Louella O. Parsons 


are going away!” I said, trying to 
keep my voice from trembling. 

“In ten days,” he said. ‘Word 
came this morning.” 

The day finally came. I wanted 
to say my real good-byes to Harry 
alone at the hotel. We said good- 
bye alone—every minute becoming 
more and more precious. 

I went down the pier as far as I 
was permitted—laughing, some- 
how, with the boys about the boxes 
—clinging to my Doctor as long as 
I could. I heard him say as he 
kissed me, “We will never be 
separated again, darling, as long 
as we live. When I come back— 
we will never be separated again.” 

He left me then—and I could 
only stand there. I watched my 
soldier, with his major’s cap so 
jaunty over his graying hair, as 
far as I could see him. When he was 
out of sight I could only stand 
there in the middle of the street, 
waiting for—I don’t know what. 

Corey, the Irish cab driver, who 
was an old friend and who always 


drove us to Mass in San Francisco, 
came up and touched my arm. I 
followed him without a word. He 
drove me to Old St. Mary’s, near 
Chinatown. “Go in,” he said softly, 
opening the door for me. 

I went into the church. Some- 
how I pulled myself together. I 
knew Harry would come back, but 
I also knew that until he did, that 
breathless pain would stay turning 
in my heart. 

{ came back to Hollywood and 
to the Maple Drive house. I 
opened the.door of the home where 
I had come as a bride, and for the 
first time I was home—and alone! 

The telephone was ringing. It 
rang many times before I could 
reach it. Someone was insistently 
calling with news—with something 
for the column—something about 
Hollywood that would amuse, or 
electrify, or jostle the reading folk— 
something that I might split an 
infinitive in writing, or let a parti- 
ciple dangle—something for the 
column of “The Gay Illiterate.” 








In its April issue Coronet’s article entitled Tin Man of the Andes 
repeated statements that had been published on prior occasions, 
including one to the effect that during the Chaco hostilities between 
Bolivia and Paraguay, Simén I. Patifio, “owning a sizeable block 
of stock in the Schneider-Creusot Arms Company, allowed guns to 
be sold officially to both armies, although tens of thousands of his 
countrymen were killed in the clashes.’ We have now been informed 
that some of these statements are inaccurate and particularly that 
there is no basis for the above statement and that Mr. Patiiio has 
never owned directly or indireatly any stock in the Schneider-Creusot 
Arms Company. Coronet therefore corrects its statement accordingly. 
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April To the very per- 
Round Table tinent question 
Roundup “Should Women 
Bow Out of In- 
dustry after the War?” 75 per cent 
of Coronet’s roundtable partici- 
pants answered Yes. ‘“‘Homemak- 
ing and the rearing of children is a 
fulltime job for a woman and one 
for which she is best fitted biologi- 
cally,” said a fourth of them; another 
25 per cent thought that men re- 
turning home from the services will 
need, and be entitled to, available 
jobs; and a fraction advocated that 
married women at least be required 
to resign from their jobs. 

Ten per cent of our readers 


thought that the solution to the 
question rests with the individual 
woman—who should be permitted 
to work if “‘she has the talent and 
inclination for it.”” The 15 per cent 
who agreed with Fannie Hurst that 
women should remain in industry 
stated that modern mechanical con- 
veniences make it possible for wo- 
men to handle both home and 
officework adequately; that women 
are more interesting and stimulating 
when they have outside interests; 
that the skills they have acquired 
during wartime are too valuable to 
be discarded overnight; and that in 
the postwar world there should be 
jobs for all who want to work. 


WINNERS IN THE CORONET ROUND TABLE FOR APRIL 
For the best answers to “Should Women Bow Out of Industry After the War?” 
first prize of $100 has been awarded to Lt. (jg) T. D. Solie Jr., Seattle, Wash.; 
second prize of $50 to T-4 Ralph M. Harlan, Brownwood, Texas; third prize of 
$25 to Maralyn Howell, U. of Miss.; and prizes of $5 each to Lucile Wesner, N. Y.; 


Paul M. Sears, Livermore, Cal.; 
William Paschell, Yuma, Ariz.; 


Mrs. Alice Doenges, Glyndon, Md.; Sgt. 
and Mrs. Eileen Chapman, Montreal, Canada. 
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READER DIVIDEND COUPON Ne. 43 


Reprint Editor, Coronet Magazine, 


919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Please send me one unfolded reprint of each gatefold subject indicated below. 
For each of the dividends I have checked I am enclosing 10c to cover the cost of 


postage and handling. 
(-] Magic Carpet (enclose 10c) 


[-] Anthony Eden—British Statesman (enclose 10c) 


{_] Tom and Jerry (enclose 10c) 
(_] Crinkle Nose (enclose 10c) 


Note: Reprints may be ordered only on this coupon—valid to July 25, 1944 
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The Coronel Round Yaltle 


Should Progressive Education Be Abolished? 


An opinion by Dr. Robert G. Sproul, 


President of the University of California 


O-CALLED progressive 
S education has run its 
course today. And in the 
post-war period, the long- 
time interests of the race 
bid fair to be given some 
long needed protection 
against the devastation 
of rampant adolescents 
and sub-adolescents. 

Under the free elective system, 
college students of all ages have 
been encouraged to follow their 
highly efficient noses into snap 
courses and vocational courses; into 
courses that came in the afternoon 
and thus permitted long morning 
naps; or into courses that came in 
the morning and left the afternoon 


completely free for play. 

Faculties, and particu- 

larly departments, without 

any direction by competent 

educational dieticians, have 

been stimulated to mul- 

tiply dishes on the steam 

table of the educational 

cafeteria. No wonder the 

helpless victims suffered all 

manner of educational dyspepsia. 

Catastrophe lies ahead unless 

American education returns to es- 

sentials—to the disciplined educa- 

tion of our students. The orderly, 

well-taught mind is the major 

objective of education. Why be so 

foolish as to seek it through an 
undisciplined curriculum? 








200 Deliars for the Best Letters on This Subject! 


The individual is the thing, declare the progressive educationalists. 
On the premise that learning is experience gained in an atmosphere of 
freedom, without compulsion but with incentive and inspiration, they be- 
lieve close supervision of prescribed curricula stifles originality and in- 
dividual initiative. What form of education do you prefer for yourself or 
your children? For the best letter of 200 words or less, Coronet will pay 
100 dollars; for the second best letter, 50 dollars; for the third best, 25 dol- 
lars; and for the five next best, five dollars each. Entries must be mailed by 
July 25th to Coronet Round Table, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Charles Jackson (p. 151) Louella 0. Parsons (p. 161) 


Tamara Andreeca (p. 141) Fillmore Cathoun (p. 125) 


Between Shese Coverws 


e e e Formerly a CBS staff member, radio writer Charles Jackson 


reveals brilliant craftsmanship in The Lost Weekend, his first 
book... Louella Parsons, famed chronicler of Hollywood lives, 
relates the how I saw—when I heard—why I tell angle in her 
amusing exposé of Louella Parsons... Versatile, Russian- 
born Tamara Andreeva is working on a Russian-English 
dictionary and a five-pound novel, is a crack shot with a 32-lb. 
bow ... Fillmore Calhoun, recently returned from the 8th 
Army in Italy, is a Western newspaperman of diverse locales 


who has seen and covered much of the war for national mags. 





